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Banks or the Occoquan, 
SIR, August ^t^ 1801. 

IN frequent journeyings through your country, 
I have made remarks on the character, the customs and 
manners of the people ; these remarks I purpose to sys- 
tematize into a Volume, and to you I should be happy 
to be allowed the honour of dedicating them. The 
object of my speculations has been Human Nature; spe* 
culations that will lead the reader to the contemplation 
of his own manners, and enable him to compare his con- 
dition with that of other men. 

In my uncertain peregrinations, I have entered 
with equal interest the mud-hut of the negro, and the 
log-house of the planter ; I have alike communed with 
the slave who wields the hoe, and the task-master who 
imposes his labour. My motto has been invariably, 
Homo sum I humani nihil a me alienum puto ; and after 
saying this, whatever I were to say more, would be idle 
declamation* 

I am, SIR, 

Your most obedient, most humble Servant, 

JOHN DAVIS. 

Thomas Jefferson, Esq. 

President of the United States 
of America^ 
MonticellOf Virginia. 
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MONTICELLO, September 9, 1801. 
Sir, 

I received duly your Utter of August ^t, in 
which you do me the honour to propose to dedicate to me 
the work you are about to publish. Such a testimony of 
respect from an enlightened Foreigner cannot but be flat^ 
tering to me^ and 1 have only to regret that the choice of 
the patron will be Utile likely to give circulation to the 
work : its own merit however will supply that defect. 

Should you in your journeyings have been led to 
remark on the same objects on which I gave crude notes 
some years ago^ I shall be happy ta see them confirmed op 
corrected by a more accurate observer^ 

J pray you to accept the assurances of 

my respect and consideration. 



THB JEFFERSON, 



Mr. Davi9, 
Occoquan^ Virginia^ 



PREFACE. 



ItIaVING employed four years and a half in 
travelling through the Southern States of North Ame- 
rica^ I was > about to return home content with re- 
gulating imagination by reality, when the accidental 
perusal of those Travellers who had journeyed over the 
same ground, determined me to become a publisher. 
Of these some want taste, and others literature ; some 
incapable of observation, count with profound gravity 
the number of miles from place to place ; and otheri, 
intent only upon feeding, supply a bill of fare. A family 
likeness prevails through the whole. Their humour bears 
no proportion to their morbid drowsiness. We are 
seldom relieved from the langour of indifference, or the 
satiety of disgust ; but in toiling through volumes of 
diffusive mediocrity, the reader commonly terminates his 
career by falling asleep .with the writer. 

In comparing this Volume with the volumes of my 
predecessors, the reader will find himself exempt from 
various persecutions. 

1. I make no mention of my dinner, whether it was 
fish or flesh, boiled or roasted, hot or cold. 

2. I never complain of my bed, nor fill the imagina- 
tion of the reader with mosquitoes, fleas, bugs, and other 
nocturnal pests, 

3. I make no drawings of old castles, old churches, 
old pent-houses, and old walls, which, undeserving of 
repair, have been abandoned by their possessors. Let 
them be sacred to the Welch Tourist, the Scotch Tourist, 
^TiA id genus ornne* 



4. In treating common subjects, I do not accumulate 
magnificent epithets, and lose myself in figures. 

That this Vblume will regale curiosity while man 
continues to be influenced by his senses and affections, I 
have very little doubt. It will be recurred to with equal 
interest on the banks of the Thames, and those of the Ohto» 
There is no man who is not pleased in being told by 
another what he thought of the world, and what the 
world thought of him. This kind of biography, when 
characterized by simplicity and truth, has more charms 
for the multitude than a pompous history of the intrigues 
of courts, the negotiations of statesmen, ahd the devasta- 
tion of armies. 

The Memoirs of Franklin the printer, come more 
home to my feelings than the History of Sir Robert 
Walpole^s Administration. I behold the concluding page 
of the one with the same eye of sorrow, that the Traveller 
in the woods of America casts upon the sun's departing 
ray ; but the other is task-reading, and, in perusing it, 
I consult more the taste of the public, than my own dia- 
position. Yet even Franklin studied his ease ' in with- 
holding his Memoirs from the world till he was beyond 
the reach of its censure ; and I know no writers of emi- 
nence who have ventured to encounter the malice of 
ridicule by the publication of their own biography, but 
Wakefitld whose loss the sons of learning are yet deplor- 
ing, and Kotzebue who is still holding the mirror up to 
nature. 

There are some who would conceal the situation to 
which my exigencies reduced me in America ; but 1 
should blush to be guilty of such ridiculous pride ; and 
let the insolence of those who scorn an honest calling be 
repressed by remembering, that the time is not very re- 
mote when all conditions will be levelled; when the 
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celebrated and obscure, the powerful and weak, shall all 
sink alike into one common grave. 

Though my mode of life has not been favourable to 
the cultivation of an elegant style, yet in what relates to 
the structure of my sentences, I shall not fear competi- 
tion with those who have reposed from their, youth under 
the shade of Academic bowers. He who can have re- 
course to the critical prefaces of Hryifen, tlie voluble 
periods of Addison^ the nervous sentences oi Jo/imon^ 
and the felicitous antitheses oiGoids^nith, may spare him- 
selt the trouble of seeking that purity and decoration of 
language in a College, which ftiay be found in his 
closet.* 

In the progress of my work it will be discovered that I 
have not joined myself to that frantic crew of Deists, wliQ 
would prostrate every institution, human or divine ; and, 

> 
• "While contemporary writers were wandering in imagina- 
tion with Ulysses and JEneas, and gi^owing giddy with the 
▼iolence of poetical tempests, I was performing a sailor's duty 
in a ship of nine hundred tons^ and encountering tlie gales 
of the promontory of Africa, 

I have visited many places in the eastern section of the globe. 
I have been twice to India, I am familiar with St, Helena, 
and Batavia, and Johanna, and Bombay, and TilUckerry, and 
Goa, and Cochin, and Anjengo, I was four months at Can^ 
ion 5 and I have toiled up the Tahle Mountain at the Cape of 
Good Hope, 

Let me be forgiven this impulse a me faire valoir. It is 
what every small Traveller does. Behold the Welch Tourist I 
He crosses the New Ferry, enters the ale-house on its border — 
caUs for pen and ink — lugs out his enormous common-place 
book— awes the family into silence by the profound wisdom of 
his looks— and solenuily sits down to fill a solemn chapter 
with the tempests that harassed him in navigating tlje SE- 



though I dedicate my book to a republican, it is not the 
magistrate but the man, whom I address. I am no re- 
publican ! No federalist I I have learned to estimate 
rightly the value of the British Constitution ; and I think 
no system of government so perfect as that of King, 
Lords, and Commons. 

A word more before I conclude. Should the critic 
detect the vanity that not infrequently swells my periods, 
let him be assured that he cannot be more sensible of it 
than I, When a man becomes the historiographer of 
his own actions, he can scarcely avoid this error without 
degenerating into the opposite one of affected diffidence. 
I have often caught myself making my own panegyric ; 
the fact is indisputable ; yet it is still better to be vain 
than dull. 

J. DAVIS. 

April 9s, ,1803. 
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TRAVELS, &c. 



rOYAGE from BRISTOL to NEW-YORK. 

JTIAVING formed the resolution of visiting the 
United States, I repaired, December 15, 1797, 
from Salisbury to Bristol, with a view of embark- 
ing on board a Snow of two hundred tons, which 
lay at the Quay, and was bound to New - York. 
The dptain had purposed to sail the 20th of the 
same month, but it was not before January 7 th of 
the new year, that the vessel moved from the 
wharf, when the spring-tide enabled her to pro- 
ceed down the river. 

For my passage, which was in the steerage, I 
had paid seven guineas to the merchants who 
chartered the vessel, and my mess, which was 
with two young gendemen of my acquaintance, 
cost me only three pounds more. But, with ^his 
money, besides provisions, we purchased a stove, 
which, dming the voyage, was a treasure to us. 
It not only fortified us against the cqjld, but we 
cooked our victuals upon it; and the drawer 
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which was designed to hold the ashes, made an 
admirable oven. Hence there was never any oc- 
casion for us to have recourse to the caboose ; but, 
on the contrarj'^, when the frequent gales of wind 
which we experienced caused the sea to break 
over the vessel, the cabin-boy solicited leave to 
dress his dinner on our fire. In relating these 
circumstances, I must claim the indulgence of 
the reader not to rank me among the courtiers of 
jilcinous ; men, f rages consumer e nati. My only 
motive is, to suggest to the enterprising traveller 
at how small an expence he may be enabled to 
cross the Alldntic. 

The cabin was by no means an enviable place. 
It offered neither accommodation nor society. Its 
passengers consisted of an Unitariian priest and 
family, and two itinerant merchants. The steer- 
age groupe was composed of a good, jolly, Somer- 
setshire farmer and his housekeeper, who were 
going to settle in Pennsylvania^ of the two young 
gentlemen I have already mentioned, and my- 
self. Having repeatedly crossed the Equator, 
and doubled the Cape of Good Hope, there is no 
occasion for me to say that the ocean was familiar 
to me ; and that, while the other passengers were 
sick and dejected, I was in health and good spi- 
rits. To the roll of the vessel I was fully accus- 
tomed ; but my companions not having gotten 
their sea legs on board, tumbled grievously about 
the decks. The library which I had brought 
witli me, consisted of nearly three hundred vo- 
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lumes^ and would have endeared me to any place. 
Tlie Muses, whom I never ceased to woo, blessed 
me, I thought, not infrequently, with their 
nightly visitations; and I soothed my mind to 
tranquillity with the fancied harmony of my verse. 

Ridentur mala qui componunt carmina : verum 
Gaudent scribenteSy et se venerantur^ ei uUro, 
Si taceasy laudant ; quidquid scripsers, keati. 

Hob. 

Being an old sailor, I had provided myself with 
a cot, which, by making me insensible to the roll 
of the vessel, would, I thought, render my sleep 
more tranquil and undisturbed than a cabin. But 
I cannot say my slumbers the first night were very 
soft ; for, hanging in the wake of the hatchway, 
the breeze from the deck made my situation very 
unpleasant. Foreseeing also that I was exposed 
to the deluge of every sea the brig should ship on 
the passage, I unhung my cot, and put it into a 
spare fore and aft cabin, which, to my satisfaction, 
I found, afterwards, was the only dry one in the 
steerage. The wind being favourable on getting 
under weigh, we profited from the occasion by 
shaking out the reefs, and shewing all our ca,n- 
vass to the breeze. 

The old housekeeper, the very tj^e of Dame 
Leonarda iti Gil Bias, was the first among the 
passengers that began to hold up her head ; and 
B 2 
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the fourth day of our voyage she murdered an old 
lien to regale a poor sick gentleman, who thought 
he could relish some chicken broth. We had 
scarcely been out a week, when we experienced 
a gale of wind that was not less disastrous than 
tremendous. A sea which broke over the quar- 
ter washed a hencoop from its lashing, and 
drowned nearly three dozen of fowls. But it is 
an ill winc^lhat blows nobody any good. The 
sailors made the fowls into an Jiuge sea-pye of 
three decks, which they called the United States 
Man of War, and fed on it eagerly. 

There was a carter in the vessel, who came on 
board to work his passage ; but he did very little 
work. Whenever a porpoise or even a gull was 
visible, he considered it the presage of a storm^ 
and became himself invisible till it was over. A 
report being circulated that the rats had left the 
vessel when in harbour, Coster Pearman con- 
cluded that they had done it by instinct ; and, as 
an opinion prevails among sailors that a ship, on 
such an event, nev^r gets safe to her port of desti- 
nation, the booby gave himself up for lost. But 
hearing one night a rat scratch against the ves- 
sel's side, he ran upon deck in his shirt to pro- 
claim it to the sailors, calling out with a joyful 
tone of voice, "Whoa! hoa ! hoa ! a rati a 
rat !" 

The two Brothers was a miserably sailing tubj 
and her passage a most tedious one. Head winds 
constantly prevailed, and scarcely a week elapsed 
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without our lying-to more than once. To scud 
her was impracticable, as she would not steer 
small^ and several times the Captain thought she 
was going to founder. Her cargo, which consisted 
of mill .stones and old iron, made her strain so 
with rolling, that incessant pumping could hard- 
ly keep her free. She seemed to be fitted out 
by the parish ; there was not a rope on board 
strong enough to hang a cat with. She had 
only one suit of sails, not a single spar, and her 
cordage was old. If a sail was split by the wind, 
there was no other alternative but to mend it ; 
and when, after being out six weeks, we had 
sprung our fore top mast, we were compelled 
to reef it. The same day, I remember, we fell 
in with a schooner from New York, which we 
spoke. It was on the I8th of February. She 
was bound to St. Sebastian. The seamen beinsr 

o 

employed, I volunteered my services to pull an 
oar on board her, which were readily accepted. 
Her Captain received us politely, and regaled 
us with some cyder. She nad left port only 
a fortnight ; but it took the ill-fated Two Bro- 
thers a month to get thither. We parted with 
regret. The Captain of her was of a social, 
friendly disposition. As to our own skipper, he 
was passionately fond of visiting every vessel 
that he saw on the passage. If an old salt fijJi 
schooner hove in sight, he clamoured for his 
boarding-boots, and swore he >yoiild go to her if 
. - B 3 
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it were only to obtain a pint of molasses. Once, 
having hailed a vessel, he was justly rebuked. 
He told the Captain of her he would hoist out 
his boat and go to see him ; but the man not 
approving, I suppose, his physiognomy, hauled 
aft his sheets and bore round up before the wind. 
The skipper had contracted these habits during 
the American war, when he commanded a small 
privateer ; and he could not in his old age re* 
claim the foibles of his youth. 

As we increased our longitude, the priest, in 
examining his barrels of white biscuit, found one 
of them emptied by other hands than his own. 
Suspicion fell on a sailor, whom he one day ac« 
cused before the passengers, as he was standing 
at the helm. *' Did you not steal my biscuit, 
sirrah !" said the parson. *^ I did. Sir/' an- 
swered the fellow. " And what, pray, can you 
say in defence of yourself?" *' Why, Sir, I can 
say — that when I crossed the Line, Neptune 
made me swear I would never cat brown bread 
when I could get white ; andyour barrel oi white 
stQod next my barrel of hrownr This reply of 
the sailor was so happy and unexpected, that to 
remain grave exceeded all powers of face. The 
roar of the sea was lost in the combined laughter 
that arose from the Captain, passengers, and 
ship's company. Farmer Curtis, whom the 
tythes exacted from him by the parson of his 
parish had nearly ruined, now revenged himself 
on the cloth by a peal of laughter that shook 
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the ship from stem to stem ; not even the priest 
could refrain from a smile ; though, perhaps, it 
was rather a sardonic grin ; a distortion of the 
countenance, without any gladness of heart. 

On the 8th of March, we saw the Isles of Sile, 
and three days aft^ weathered the breakers 
of Nantucket; from whence, coasting to the 
southward, we made Long Island, and ran up 
to Sandy Hook. The wind subsiding, we let go 
our anchor, and the next morning, at an early 
hour, I accompanied the Captain and two of the 
cabin passengers on shore. It was Sunday, 
March I8th. 

On the parched spot, very properly called 
Bandy Hook, we found only one human babita- 
^on, which was a public house. The family 
consisted of an old woman, wife to the landlord^ 
two young girls of homely appearance, a negro 
man and boy. While breakfast was preparing, 
I ascended, with my companions, the light house, 
which stood on the point of the Hook. It was 
lofty, and well furnished with lamps. On view- 
ing the land round the dwelling of our host, 
I could not help thinking that he might justly 
exclaim with Selkirk : 

'* Tra monarch of all I survey, 

My right there is none to dispute. 
From the centre a]l round to the sea, 

I am lord of the fowl and the b.utc." 
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The morning passed away not unpleasantly. 
The vivacity of the Captain enlivened our break- 
fast, which was prolonged nearly till noon ; nor 
do I think we should have then risen from table, 
had not the Mate, who was left in charge of the 
snow, like a good seaman, hove short, and 
loosened his sails in readiness to avail himself of 
the breeze which had sprung up in our fayour. 
The Captain, therefore, clamouiied for the bill, 
and finished his last bowl of grog with the fa- 
vorite toast of Here's to the wind that blovos^ ibe 
ship that goes y and the hss that loveh a sailor'. 

In our progress to the town, we passed a Bri- 
tish frigate lying at anchor. ^ It was sunset, and 
the roll of the spirit-stirring drum brought to my 
recollection those scenes, that pomp, pride, and 
circumstance of glorious war, that makes ambi- 
tion virtue.* We moored our vessel to one of 
the wharfs, and I rejoiced to find myself on a 
kindred shore. 



Shakespeare, 
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Pursui/s af Neuo- Yark. Interview "jc'ub Mr. Burr. 
A Walk to FbUadelpbia. ji Tribute to James 
Logan. Yellow Fever desolating the City. Em^ 
bark for Soutb^Carolirta. 

vJ PON my landing at New- York, my first care 
was to deliver a letter of recommendation which 
I had been favoured with by a friend to a mer- 
chant in the cily ; together with a volume of 
' Travels from Boston to Pbiladelpbia, which he 
had recently published. But I cannot say that I 
was received with the urbanity I had anticipated. 
Neither my friend's letter, nor his book^ could 
S9fcen the features of the stern Ameripan ; and 
were the world to read the volume with as little 
interest as he, it would soon be consigned to the 
peaceful shelf. 

I was now to become the architect of my own 
fortune. Though on a kindred shore, I had not 
even an acquaintance to whom I could commu- 
nicate my projects ; the letter had failed me that 
was to decide my fortune at one blow, and I 
found myself solitary and sad among the crouds 
of a gay city. 

But I was not long depressed by melancholy 
reflections over my condition, for I found a friend 
in a man, who^ having himself been unfortunate, 
could feel for auother in adversity, A concur- 
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rence of circumstances had brought me into the 
company of Mr. Carilai, a bookseller, who, being 
made acquainted with my situation, addressed 
me with that warmth, which discovers a desire to 
be useful, rather than a wish to gratify curiosity. 

He inquired into my projects. I told him that 
my scheme was to get into some family as a pri- 
vate tutor. A private Tutor ! said he. Alas ! 
the labour of Sisyphus in hell is not equal to that 
of a private Tutor in America ! Why your pro- 
ject puts me in mind of young Mr. Primrose. 
And your exclamations, said I, remind me of his 
cousin in London. Just enough, rejoined Mr. 
Cars fat, and let mp examine you a little after 
the manner of his cousin. 

Do you write a good hand, and understand all 
the intricacies of calculation ? No. Then you 
will not do for a private Tutor. It is not your 
Latin and Greek, but your hand-writing and 
cyphering, that will decide your character. 
Penmanship, and the figures of arithmetic, will 
recommend you more than logic and the figures 
of rhetoric. Can you passively submit to be 
called School-master by the children, and Cool 
Mossa by the negroes ? No. Then you will not 
do for a private Tutor. Can you comply with 
the humility of giving only one rap at the door 
that the family may distinguish it is the Private 
Tutor; and can yoii wait half an hour with good 
humour on the steps, till the footman or house- 
maid condescends to open the door ? No. Then 
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you will not do for a private Tutor. Can you 
maintain a profound silence in company to dc« 
note your inferiority ; and can you endure to be 
helped always the last at table, aye even after the 
derk of the counting-house ? No. Then you 
will not do for a private Tutor. Can you hold 
your eyes with your hands, and cry Amenl 
when grace is said ; and can you carry the chil- 
drens* bibles and prayer-books to church twice 
every Sunday ? No. Then you will not do for 
a private Tutor. Can you rise with the sun, and 
teach till breakfast ;. swallow your breakfast, and 
teach till dinner ; devour your dinner, and teach 
till tea-time ; and from tea-time to bed- time $ink 
into insignificance in the parlour ? No. Then you 
will not do for a private Tutor. Do you expect 
good wages ? Yes. Then you will never do for 
a private Tutor. No, sir, the place of private 
Tutor is the last I would recommend you ; for as 
Pompey, when he entered a tyrant's dominions, 
quoted a verse from Euripides that signified his 
liberty was gone, so a man of letters, when he un- 
dertakes the tuition of a family in America, may 
exclaim he has lost his independence. — ^Though 
not a countryman of your s, continued Mr. Cari* 
iat, I am from the same division of the globe, for 
I was born and educated in France. I should be 
happy to serve you, but I have not the hypocrisy 
to pretend that my offers of service arc disinter. 
ested : interest blends itself with all human acti* 
ons, and you, sir, have it in your power to be 
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useful to me ; I know you are skilled in French, 
because I hive conversed with ydii in that Ian - 
guage ; of your own idiom you also discover an 
intimate acquaintance. Vous etes done mon homme. 
I have jast imported Buonaparte's campaign in 
Italyy from Bourdeaux^ afnd the people are eager 
for a translation. Will you undertake the task ? 
Will you translate the work for two hundred dol- 
lars ? This is not the land of literature ; booksel- 
lers in this country are not the patrons of authors, 
and therefore the remunerations for literary la- 
bour are not munificent. But the notoriety of 
Buonaparte will sell the work ; and the transla- 
tion make your name known beyond the moun- 
tains of the Blue Ridge. In a word, if you will 
translate the volume, I will pay you two hundl-ed 
dollars. 

Less declamation would have made me under- 
take the translation. I could hardly conceal my 
transports ; and hugging the volume to my breast 
I danced home to my lodgings. 

I lodged with a young man, who called him- 
self a Physician, in Ferry-street, a melancholy 
alley impervious to the sun. Doctor de Bow, 
however, in huge gilt letters, adorned the en- 
trance of the house : 

*' And in his needy shop a tortoise liun;^. 
An alligator stufF'd, and otlier skins 
Of ill-shap'd fishes ; and about his shelves 
A beggarly account of empty boxes 3 
Green earthen pots, bladders, and musty seeds. 
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Remnants of packthread, and old cakes of rosea 
Were thinly scattered to make up a shew." 

Of the medical skill of the Doctor I cannot pre- 
tend to judge ; but he had little or no practice 
in his profession, notwithstanding he dressed in 
black, maintained a profound gravity, and wore 
greeti spectacles on his nose. 

While the Doctor was reading the Life of 
Don Quixote, I was to be seen toiling at my trans- 
lation like Cru4en at his Concordance. The 
original was an octavo of four hundred pages, 
and ev^ry time I opened the volume it seemed to 
increase in bulk ; but the golden dream of repu- 
tation fortified my diligence, and I corrected the 
proof-sheets with lively sensibility. 

Emolument, and an avidity of reputation, arc 
two powerful incentives to literary industry ; and 
I prosecuted my translation with so much dili- 
gence, that on the fourth of June it was ushered 
into the literar}' world amidst the acclamations of 
the Democrats, and the revilings of the Federa- 
lists. This was to me extraordinary, for I had 
professed myself of neither party, but declared 
my intention never to meddle with the politics 
of a country, in which I had neither a fixed 
dwelling, nor an acre of land. 

About this period, my ft^iend the Doctor relin- 
quished his house, and rented a little medicinal 
shop of a Major Howe, who was agreeably situa- 
ted in Cherry-street. As the Major took board- 
ers, 1 accompanied the Doctor to his house, 
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determined to eat, drink, and be merry over my 
two hundred dollars. With some of the well- 
stamped coin I purchased a few dozen of Ma* 
deira^ and when the noontide heat had abated^ 
I quaffed the delicious liquor with the Major and 
the Doctor under a tree in the garden. 

Major Howe, after carrying arms through the 
revolutionary war, instead of reposing upon the 
laurels he had acquired, was compelled to open 
a boarding-house in New-York^ for the mainte- 
' nance of his wife and children. He was a mem* 
ber of the Cincinnati, and not a little proud of his 
Eagle. But I thought the motto to his badge of 
Omnia reJiquU servare RemptibUcam^ was not very 
appropriate ; for it is notorious that few Ameri- 
cans had much to leave when they accepted com- 
missions in the army. Fictor ad aratrum redi$ 
would have been better. 

In principles, my military friend was avowedly 
a Deist, and by .tracing the effect to the cause, I 
shall expose the pernicious tendency of a book 
which is read with avidity. The Major was 
once commanding officer of the fortress at West 
£oin$j and by accident borrowed of a subaltern 
the history of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire. He read the work systematically, and 
a diligent perusal of that part which relates to 
die progress of Religion, caused him to become 
a Sceptic, and reject all belief in revelation. Be* 
fore this period the Major was a constant atten* 
dant on the Established Churchy but he now 
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enlisted himself under the banners of the Infidel 
Palmer^ who delivers lectures on Deism at New^ 
Yorkf and is securing for himself and followers 
considerable grants of land in hell. 

My translation introduced me to the acquain- 
tance of some distinguished characters in New^ 
Yorky and among others that caressed me was the 
celebrated Colonel Burr^ who was in the late 
election chosen for the office of Vice-President of 
the United States. The letters interspersed 
through this narrative will shew my intimacy 
with Mr. Burr^ whom I have seen in bis social 
hour ; and of whose political character I am per- 
haps enabled to give the prominent features. The 
slave of no party, and unbiassed by personal af- 
fections, my portrait shall be free as it is unpre- 
judiced. 

To a genius of singular perspicacity, Mr. Burr 
joins the most bland and conciliating manners. 
With a versatility of powers, of which, perhaps, 
America furnishes no other example, he is capa- 
ble of yielding an undivided attention to a single 
object of pursuit. Hence we find him at the 
close of the Revolutionary War, in which he 
took a very honorable part, and in the fatigues of 
which he bore no common share, practising the 
law with unrivalled brilliancy and success. In- 
deed his distinguished abilities attracted so de- 
cided a leaning of the Judges in his favor, a de- 
ference for his opinions so strongly marked, as to 
excite in no small degree the jealousy of the bar. 
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So strong was the impression masic by the gene- 
ral respect for his opinions, that exclamations of 
despair were frequently heard to escape the lips 
of the Counsel whose fortune it was to be opposed 
by the eloquence of Mr. Burr. I am aware that 
this language wears the colour of panegyric ; but 
the recollections which the facts must excite in 
the breasts of his candid rivals, will corroborate 
its accuracy. 

For a short period Mr. Burr acted as Attorney- 
General to the State ; but his professional reputa- 
tion, already at the acme of splendour, could 
derive no new lustre from the office. It however 
should be remembered, that in State prosecutions, 
a disposition to aggravate the enormities of the 
accused was never attributed to him. 

At length Mr. Burr was removed by the Legis- 
lature of the State to the Senate of the United 
States. The deliberations of that body being con- 
ducted in secret, the public possessed but slender 
means of knowing and appreciating the merits of 
individual members. But it is certain, from the 
lead he took in some of its most important trans- 
actions, and from the deference shewn his opini- 
ons by his senatorial colleagues, that the character 
for ability which he had j)reviously acquired, 
mxx9k have been there well sustained. It was*, 
indeed, universally acknowledged, that no other 
State was so respectably represented as the State 
o(NeW' Yorkf in the combined talents of Mr. Burr 
and Mr. King. 
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His time of service expiring, Mr. Burr again 
returned to the exercise of his profession with a 
facility which would induce a belief that his legal 
pursuits had never been interrupted. 

Such are the outlines of the character of the 
man who, cuhivating literature himself, loved to 
encourage it in others ; and who, with a conde- 
scension little known to patrons, sought out my 
obscure lodgings in a populous city, and invited 
me to his house, i 

1 found Mr. Burr at breakfast, reading my 
translation over his coffee. He received me With 
that urbanity which, while it precludes familiarity, 
banishes restraint ; and discovered by his con- 
versation, that he was not less skilled in elegant 
literature, than the science of graciousness and 
attraction. 

Mr. Burr introduced me to his daughter, 
whom he has educated with uncommon care ; for 
she is elegant without ostentation, and learned 
without pedantry. * At the time that she dances 
with more grace than any young lady of New- 
York, Miss Tbeodosia Burr speaks Ftcnch and 
Italian with facility, is perfectly conversant with 
the writers of the Augustan age, and not unac« 
quainted with the language of the Father of 
Poetry. Mariel, a . Frenchman, has dedicated a 
volunxe of his productions to Miss Bwrr, with the 
horatian epithet of " dule decus^ 
Fortune had now opened to me Jes entreis of 
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the house of Mr. Burry to whose tabic and library 
I had the most unrestrained access. But Mr. 
Burr did not stop here : he proposed to me the 
study of the law, which I imprudently declined, 
and thus neglected to take that ^ood in ibe tide of 
my affairs which led immediately to fortune. A 
student of the law could not have formed himself 
on a better model than Mr. Burr ; for at the same 
time that he was perhaps the most skilled of any 
man in the practice, he was also the most elo- 
quent : 

The favorable reception given to the campaign 
in Italy y of which the whole impression was soon 
diffused through the different Slates of the Union, 
animated Carifai with courage for another pub* 
lication ; and few men knew better how to gra- 
tify present curiosity, by dirc?<iting his attention 
to temporary subjects. 

In the preceding winter an occurrence had 
happened of which the public had not abated 
their eagerness to know the particulars. A Ger- 
man by the name of Ferdinand Lowensioff had 
become enamoured of a young girl named Eliza- 
hetb Falkenhamy a native of New^ York, Ferdinand 
was forty, but Elizabeth had scarcely seen six- 
teen summers. Ferdinand^ notwithstanding the 
disparity of their years, found means to win the 
affections of Elizabeth, who consented to marry 
hirp ; but it was judged expedient to ddfer their 
marriage till the return oi EUzabetV^htQ^etAxi'^ 
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law, from Germany, who had left his child under 
her care. In the mean time love prevailed over 
prudence, and the lover unloosed the virgin zone 
of his yielding fair. At length the brother re- 
turned from Germany^ but would not consent to 
the marriage, and to release himself from the im- 
portunities of Ferdinand^ confined hiSs sister-in- 
law to her chamber. The indignation of the 
lover was inflamed, and to banish from his mind 
an object whom he could not obtain, he mar- 
ried a French lady from GuadaJoupe^ remarkable 
for the beauty of her person, and the vivacity of 
her conversation. But the charms of a newer 
object, however lovely and eloquent, could not 
obliterate the impression which EUzabelh had 
made : he pined for her in secret, and became 
a victim to melancholy. 

In this |iarassed state of mind Ferdinand con- 
tinued some months, when a letter was privately 
delivered him, in the superscription of which he 
recognized the hand-writing of Elizabeth. It 
was short, but emphatical : I am pregnanij and 
resolved on death ! — Ferdinand^ far from discou- 
raging, fortified Elizabeth in her resolution, by 
professing an earnest desire himself to share her 
fate, and seek an oblivion also of his own woes iu 
a voluntary death. The reply to the letter in 
which Ferdinand desires to die with this unhappy 
girl, is an injunction to break without delay his 
union with visible nature; to rush before his 

C2 
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Maker " with all his imperfections on his head." 

# 

It goes further ; it projx)ses to add the crime of 
murder to that of suicide. 

" But why recal your resolution because of 
" the child of my womb ? Let it not see the light 
" of a world that has nothing but misery for its 
" portion ; come to me this night ! Bring with 
" thee poison ! Bring with thee pistols ! 'And 
" when the clock strikes twelve wc*ll both become 
" immortal !'* 

From this it is plain iimt FerJinand was at first 
held in suspense between contrary impulses ; but 
his mind was not long diverted from its purpose, 
for contriving an interview with EUzabeib the 
same night, he first shot her with a pistol, and 
afterwards himself. The fatal event took place 
at a house in the Bowerj% where the lovers were 
found weltering in their blood, and letters ex- 
plaining the motive of their rash conduct were 
placed on a table. Such deliberate suicide was 
perhaps, unexampled^ and the letters that had 
passed between the unhappy pair, I dilated 
into a volume, which Caritat published to the 
emolument of us both, and, I hope, without 
injury to the world. 

Far be it from me to insult over the ashes of the 
dead ; but I consider it a species of moral obli- 
gation to make mehtion that Ferdinand was not 
only insensible to all the purposes of piety, but 
rejected all belief, in Revelation, Let the reader 
impress this circumstance on his mind ; let him 
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contemplate the wretchedness of Deist ical prin- 
ciples. Had he given to piety an early ascen- 
dancy over his heart, he might have withheld 
Etizabetb from plunging into the vale of misery ; 
he wovdd have sounded in her ears the holy 
admonition^ Return and live, for xvby wilt thou 
die ! 

To the memory of these unfortunate lovers I 
wrote an elegy, which, produced from sympathy 
for their fate, may, perhaps, excite the softer 
emotions in the breasts of my readers. 

ELEGY to the Memory of FERDINAND and ELIZABETH. 

WHERE wand'ring ghosts their vigils keep at night. 
And dance terrific by the moon's pale light -, 
Where gloomy yews their sable branches wave. 
And cast their shadow o'er the rising grave. 
Together rest in death's profound repose 
These hapless victims to love's tender woes. 

That form which once with every charm was blest. 
To toach the heart, and break tlie gazer's rest j 
Those eyes that sparkled once with love's bright fire. 
That voice which sung responsive to the lyre ; 
That face which once, widi sweetly- soothing smiles, 
Beam'd forth expression, and display'd its wiles. 
Now lifeless rests beneath tlie clay-cold ground. 
O'er which grim spectres take their nightly round j 
Where the hoarse raven flaps his leaden wing. 
Where Philomel was never heard to sing, ' 
But where the owl, with melancholy strain. 
Does to the moon in solitude complain. 

O ! you, whose breasts have felt the pangs of lowe. 
If e'er ray verse your sympatliy could move, 

c3 
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Here give your sorrows ^ o'er the ashes weep 
Of these sad lovers^ lock'd in death's cold sleep. 

Sunk are those hearts that once with vivid glow. 
Melted in mutual tenderness of woe j 
Clos'd are those eyes that, bright with living fire. 
Spoke the sweet eloquence of soft desire : 
Mute are those lips, tliat oft-times would disclose 
The moving story of impending woes : 
Now lifeless rest, yet bleeding from the wound. 
This hapless pair beneath the mould'ring groimd. 

Ah ! cruel brother of a charge too good, 
'Twas you who caus'd this pair to shed their blood. 
To seek an end to weight of human woe. 
To plunge despairing in the vale below. 
To court a death that weeping crouds lament. 
Ah ! could not beauty make thy soul relent ? 
Could not the plaints of love once reach thy heart ? 
Could not the weeping eye a grief impart ? 
Could not Eliza's voice thy pity move 3 
But, must her choice thy flu*ious lips reprove ? 
Oh ! when thy eyes deatli's horrid form shall meet. 
And when thy hearse moves slowly through the street. 
May not a tear thy memory demand. 
But call reproaches from this gen'rous land ! 
A land, where love's inflicting power extends. 
Where tlie proud youth at beauty's altar bends ; 
Where the muse spiiles, when Barlow strikes the lyre. 
In bold sublimity of epic fire. 

Yet shall each muse her tuneful tribute bring, 
Sweep tlie sad harp, and mournful touch the string j 
Rehearse the woes that mingled with their love. 
And ev'ry heart to tears of sorrow move. 

Ye swains and nymphs, with health and beauty crown'd. 
Scarce let your footsteps press the hallow'd ground. 
When the loud bell, slow-echoing from the walls. 
Your minds to worship ot to prayer calls j 
But, treadmg lightly o'er the lover's grave. 
Drop the sad tear their mejn'ries from you crave. 
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My, occupations at New- York, however agree- 
able, did not repress my desire to explore the 
continer^t before mc ; and I thought it best to 
travel while I had some crowns left in my purse. 
I felt regret at the thought of separating from the 
Doctor, whom I was attached to from habit ; but 
the Doctor soon relieved me by saying, he would 
accompany me whithersoever I went ; that no 
man loved travelling better than he, and that he 
would convert his medicines into money to de- 
fray his expenccs. on the road. 

•But tell me, said the Doctor, are you fond of 
walking ? I assured him no person could be more 
so. Then, resumed he, let us each provide our- 
selves with a good cudgel, and begin our journey 
on foot. I will put a case of instruments into my • 
pocket, and you can slip into your's the cam- 
paign of Buonaparte in Italy. 

But whither, replied I, do you propose to go ; 
and what, I beseech you, is the object of your 
travelling ?.To see the world, assuredly, said he ; 
to eat, drink, and laugh away care on the road. 
How Doctor, said I, would you approve of a 
walk to Pbijadelpbia? I should like it of all 
things, said the Doctor. In our way to it we 
should go through the place of my birth ; you 
have heard, I guess, oi Hackmsac ; and at Phila- 
delphia I could get somebody to introduce me to 
the great Doctor Rush. All we have to do is to 
send on our trunks in the coach, and trudge after 
them on foot. c 4 
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Our resolution was no sooner taken th^n exe- 
cuted. The Doctor got an apothecary, who 
lived opposite, to purchase what few drugs were 
contained in his painted drawers; and having 
dispatched our trunks forward by the coach^ we 
began our journey to Pbiladelpbia. 

Having crossed the Hudson^ which separates 
York'hhnd from the shore of the Jers^Sy we 
were landed at a Tavern* delightfully situated on 
the bank of the river. The Doctor having once 
reduced a fractured leg for the landlord, proposed 
dining at the Tavern : he will certainly chaige 
us nothing, said he, for I once reduced his leg, 
when the Tibia and Fibula were both badly frac- 
tured. It was a nice case, and I will put him in 
mind of it. 

But you cbarged him ! Doctor ! did you not, 
said I. No matter for that, replied he. I should 
have been expelled from the College of W higs, 
had I not put in my claim. 

I represented to the Doctor that no man who 
respected himself would become an eleemosy- 
nary guest at the table of another, when he had 
money to defray his wants. That to remind 
another of past services discovered a want of hu- 
manity ; and that a mean action, though it may 
not torment the mind at the moment it was done, 
never fails afterwards to bring compunction : for 

• Every public-house in the United States, however con- 
temptible, is digniiicd by the name of Tavern. 
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the remembrance of it will present itself like a 
spectre to the imagination. 

The landlord of the tavern was a portly man, 
who in the middle of the day was dressed in a 
loose night-gown and mocossins ;* he recognised 

the Doctor, whom he shook heartily by the hand, 
and turning to a man in company said, " they 
may talk of Doctor Rush, Doctoi" MUcbelly or 
Doctor Devil, but I maintain Doctor De Bow is 
the greatest iX>ctor of thorn all." 

It was difficult to refrain from laughing aloud ; 
but the speech of the landlord inspired the Doc- 
tor with very different emotions: he made an 
inclination of his head, adjusted his spectacles, 
and assumed a profound look that assented to the 
justness of the remark. 

What, gentlemen, said the landlord, would you 
chuse for your dinner ? It is now the hottest part 
of the day, and if you are walking to tfewarky you 
will find the evening more pleasant. How comes 
on trade. Doctor, at Kew-York? I warrant you 
have got your share. 

Why, Mr. Clinch, replied the Doctor, I cannot 
complain. There have been several cases of fever 
to which I was called. And the patients were 
right, said Mr. Clinch, for they could not have 
called a better Doctor had they sent over the four 
quarters of the globe for him. Well, it is true, 
God sends this country fevers, but he also sends 
us Doctors who are able to cure them. It is like 

♦ Mocossias arc ludian shoes, made of dtcTskin* 
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the State I was bom in : iVirginiav& infested with 
snakes, but it abounds wifh lOots to cure their 
bite. Come walk in, gentlemen, walk in. I will 
get dinner ready directly. 

Our dinner was a miserable one; but the 
landlord seasoned his dishes with flattery, and the 
Doctor found it very palatable. We went for- 
ward in the cool ; nor did my friend hesitate to 
pay his club towards two dollars for our repast : 
it was high, the 'Doctor whispered, but continued 
he, when a man*s consequence is known at a 
tavern it always inflames the bill. 

It was our original design to have gone through 
Hacimsacky a little village that claimed the honor 
of my companion's nativity ; but it was getting 
late ; the road to it was circuitous, and we wished 
much that night to travel io Elizabeth Town. 
The Doctor consoled himself for not visiting his 
family by observing that no man was a prophet 
at home. 

We did not stop long at Ne wark, but prosecu- 
ted our walk, after taking shelter from a shower 
of rain in one of its sylvan habitations.* The 

* The houses at Newark are generally shaded by clusters of 
trees. One of our modern Tourists would devote probably a 
dozen pages to the description of Newark, which is famed for 
the richest cider, and the largest cobler's stall in the United 
States of America, It supplies also an old house on a hill^ 
which, unworthy of repair, is mouldering to dust j but which 
has enough of the walls remaining to furnish an English 
Tourist with an admirable plate. To such Tourists I consign 
Newark, and other places on the road, which the Traveller 
beholds and dismisses from liis mind with frigid indifference. 
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SUD^ which had been obscured, again gladdened 
the plains; and the birds which had ceased 
awhile singing, ^ain renewed their harmony. 

We reached EUzabeib Town a little while 
after the stage-coach. My companion being 
somewhat fatigued, retired early to bed, but 
I devoted great part of the .night to the 
refined pleasures of reading and reflection. 
There is no life so unsettled but a lover of 
reading will find leisure for the acquisition of 
knowledge, an acquisition that depends not 
oh either seasons or place. To know the 
value of time, we must learn to appreciate every 
particle of it ; and remember that moments, how- 
ever trifling in appearance, form the year by 
accumulation. 

When I went to bed there was little sleep to be 
obtained ; for a huge mastiff in the yard, not- 
withstanding the Doctor put his head out of the 
window and vociferated to him repeatedly, did 
not remit baVking the whole of the night. We 
therefore rose without being caiUed, and pursued 
our journey to Prmce-toxonj b, place more famous 
for its College than its learning. 
• The road from Prince-towfi to Trenion offers 
little matter for speculation. I know that in 
some places there were battles fbught between 
the British and their revolted Colonists ; but the 
recollection of it tends to no use, and, I am sure, 
it cannot be pleasing. 

At Trenton, the Doctor, who was afflicted with 
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sore eyes, declined proceeding any further. It 
was to no purpose that I expostulated with him 
on the folly of his conduct, and urged that we bad 
not many more miles to travel. The son of 
Paracelsus was inexorable, and it only remained 
for me to perform the last office of friendship, 
which was to tie a bandage over his eyes, and 
lead him blindfolded to his room ; in our way to 
which, happening to stumble, the Doctor comi- 
cally enough observed, JVhen tbe blind leads the 
blind ^ tbey shall both of ibemfalL 

From Trenton I was conveyed over the liela-- 
ware in tbe fory-boat, with an elderly man, clad 
in the garb of a Quaker. His looks beamed be- 
nignity, and his accents breathed kindness : butj 
as the great Master of Life observes, there is no 
art can find the mind's construction in the face. 

We had scarce landed on the opposite bank of 
the river, when a poor cripple in a soldier's jacket, 
advanced towards the Quaker, holding both his 
crutches in one hand, and taking half a hat from 
his head with the other : — Bestow your charity, 
cried the beggar, on a poor worn-out soldier, who 
fought for your liberty during a long war, and 
got wounded by a Hessian at the very place you 
have just left. Refuse not your charity to an old 
soldier in distress. 

Alas ! exclaimed the Quaker, this comes of 
war. Shame on our natmc. Beasts live in con^ 
cord, men only disagree. Had thou taken th« 
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advice of scripture, thou wouldest have escaped 
thy wounds ! 

What, Master, is that ? 

Why, Friend, if a man smite thee on one cheek, 
turn to him the other. 

And weie you to take the advice of scripture, 
you would not refuse me your alms. 

What, Friend, is that ? 

Why when a man wants to borrow of thee, 
turn not thou away. 

I remember no such passage, replied th^ 
Quaker. 

It is in the New Testament, said the beggar. 

The text has been corrupted, cried the Quaker, 
hastening away through a field. 

Won't you give me a copper ? bawled the 
beggar, limping after the Quaker. 

Charity begins at home, said the Quaker, acce- 
lerating his pace. 

The Lord help thee, exclaimed the beggar, 
baiting almost breathless on his crutch. But 
here perhaps is a gentleman who has more of the 
milk of human kindness. 

To become acquainted with human life, the 
traveller must not mingle only with the sons of 
opulence and ease ; these know no greater fatigue 
than the hurry of preparation for a ball, and ex- 
perience no higher mortification than the disap- 
pointment of pride. Such beings who pass their 
days in solemn pomp and plentj', can display no 
examples of fortitude, of serenity, or patience ; 
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Aeir wishes are anticipated, and their mandates 
obeyed. It is among the children of adversity 
that we must look for resignation under misfor- 
tune ; it is from the indigent only we can be 
instructed to bear calamities without repining: 

Impressed with this conviction, I entered into 
discourse with the cripple, whom I found to be a 
roan not without reflection. He had seen better 
days^ and hoped for their return. Though my 
present appearance, said he, shews I am in the 
most wretched state of poverty, there was a time 
when I knew the comforts of a home and fireside. 
These arc past, but there is a pleasure in the recol- 
lection of them ; for no man who has enjoyed the 
comforts of life, is ever without the hope that he 
shall enjoy them again. 

I had walked about a mile along the bank of 
the Delaware, when the coach to Pbiladelpbia 
overtook me, and finding the road dusty I com- 
plied with the invitation of the driver to get into 
the vehicle. At Bristol we took up two young 
women, clad in the habit of Quakers, whom I 
soon, however, discovered to be girls of the town; 
and who, under pretence of shewing me a letter, 
discovered their address. 

A spacious road conducted us to Pbiladelfbiay 
which we entered at Front-street. I had expec- 
ted to be charmed with the animation of the 
American metropolis ;* but a melancholy silence 
prevailed in the streets, the principal houses were 

^ Philadelphia in 1/98 was the capital of the United States. 
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abandoned^ and none but French people were 
lo be fouad seeking pleasure in society. 

Tbc coach stopped at the sign of the Sorrel- 
Horse^ in Second-street, where I heard only la- 
mentations over the Yellow Fever, which had 
displayed itself in Water-street, and was spread- 
ing its contagion. 

It costs no more to go to a good tavern than a 
bad one ; and I removed my trunks, which I 
found at the Stage-office, to the French Hotel in 
the same street. Mr. Pecquet received me with a 
bowing mien, and called Jeannette for iiic passe- 
partout to shew me his apartments. He exerci- 
sed all his eloquence to make me lodge in his 
hotel* He observed that his house was not like 
an American house ; that he did not in summer 
put twelve beds in one room ; but that every 
lodger had a room to himself, and Monsieur, 
added he very solemnly, *' let ilne sera pas neces- 
saire de soriir de voire lii^ comnte chez les'jimeri-' 
cains^ four aUer a la fenetre, car Jeannette n ouUie 
jamais de mettre un pot de cbamhre sous ie lit.'' 

Monsieur Pecquet assured me his dinners were 
of a superior kind, and finding I was an English- 
man, observed with a bow, that he could furnish 
nie with the best porter brewed in the city of 
PbikMpbia. 

Such professions as these what unhoused tra- 
veller could resist? I commended Monsieur 
Pecquet onliismode of livings rcciprocrated com- 
plknents with him, chose the chamber I thought 
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the coolest, and the same night found myself at 
supper with a dozen Preticb ladies and gentle- 
men, who could not utter a word of English^ and 
with whom I drank copious libations of that por- 
ter which my host had enlarged upon with such 
elegance of declamation. 

My first visit was to the library. A bust of 
Doctor Franklin stands over the door, whose head 
it is to be lamented the librarian cannot place on 
his own shoulders. Of the two rooms the 
Franktinian Library is confined to books in the 
English language, but the Loga?nan Library com- 
prehends every classical work in the ancient and 
modern languages. I contemplated with reve- 
fence the portrait of James Logan^ which graces 
the room* 



magnum et venerabile nomen. 



T could not repress my exclamations. As I 
am only a stranger, said I, in this country, I 
^ect no enthusiasm on beholding the statues of 
her Generals and Statesmen. I have left a 
church filled with them on the shore of jilbitm 
that have a prior claim to such feeling. But I 
here behold the portrait of a man whom I consi- 
der so great a benefactor to Literature, that he 
is scarcely less illustrious than its munificent 
patrons of Italy ; his soul has certainly been ad* 
mitted to the company of the congenial spirits of 
a Cosmo and Lorenzo of Medicis. The Greek and 
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Roman authors fcfrgotten on their native banks of 
the Ilyssns and Tihery delight by the kindness of 
a Logan the votaries to learning on those of the 
Delaware. 

It has been observed, I believe, by Horace^ that 
there have lived m^ny heroes not inferior in 
prowess to those of the lliad^ but that for want of 
a bard to sing their feats, they might as well have 
hot achieved them. But' how many characters 
are now unknown, who susceptible only of the 
social energies, deserve to be remembered more 
than an jigamemnon^ or an Achtllet. What man 
ever rose fix>m the Iliad with an accession of bene- 
volence ? but who would not be better for ready- 
ing the life of a Kyrle^* of whom nothing can be 
now known but what is furnished by an episode 
in a poem. 

Of the readers of this volume there are few who 
have ever heard mention made oi James Logan of 
Philadelfbia ; a man whose benevolent actions 
aspire far higher than any Greek or Roman fame. 

James Logan was bom in Scotland, about the 
year l674. He was one of the people called 
Quakers^ and accompanied JVHUam Penn in his 
last voyage to Pennsylvania. For many years of 
his life he was employed in public business, and 
rose to the offices of Chief Justice and Governor 
of the Province ; but he felt always an ardour of 
study, and by husbanding his leisure, found time 

♦ The Man of Rcss, 
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to write several treatises in Laitriy of which onfc 
on the Generation of Plants, was translated into 
English by Dr. FothergilL 

Being declined in the vale of years ^ Mr. Logan 
withdrew from the tumult of public business to 
the solitude of his country-seat, near German' 
town, where he found tranquillity among his 
books, and corresponded with the most distin- 
guished literary characters o( Europe. He also 
made a version of Cicero de Senectute, which was 
published with notes by the late Dr. Franklin. 
Whether Franklin was qualified to write annota- 
tions on Tally ^ noble treatise, will admit of some^ 
doubt; for the genius of Franklin was rather 
scientific than classical. 

Mr. Logan died in 1751^ at the venerable age 
of seventy-seven ; leaving his library, which he 
had been fifty years collecting, to the people of 
Pennsylvania ; a monument of his ardour for the 
promotion of literature.* 

♦ The following extract from Mr. Logan's will paxmot fail 
tp interest the curipus in literature. 

In my library, which I have left to the city of Philadel* 
phia, for tlie advancement and facilitating of classical learn-' 
*^ ing, are above 100 volumes of authors in folio, all in Greisk, 
'* with mostly their versions. j4U the Roman Classics without 
exception* All the whole Greek Mathematicians, viz. Archi" 
medes, Euclid, Ptolemy, both his Creography and Almagest, 
wliich I had in Greek (with Theoh's Commentary in folio, 
*' above 700 pages) from my learned friend Fabricius, who 
*' published 14 volumes of his Bitliotheque Grecque in quarto> 
*' in wMoh, after he bad finished his account o£ Ptolemy, oa 
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It was at this library that during three succes- 
sive afternoons I enjoyed that calm and pure de- 
light which books afford. But on the fourth I 
found access denied, and that the librarian had 
fled from the yellow fever, which spread conster- 
nation through the city. 

Of the fever I may say that it momentarily be- 
came more destructive. Sorrow sat on every brow, 
and nothing was to be seen but coffins carried 
through the streets unattended by mourners. 
Indeed it was not a time to practise modes of sor* 
row, or adjust the funeral rites ; but the multi- 
tude thought only of escaping from the pestilence 
that wasted at noon-day, and walked in darkness. 

This was a period to reflect on the vanity of 
human life, and the mutability of human affairs. 
Fhiladelphiay which in the spring was a scene of 
mirth and riot, was in the summer converted to a 
sepulchre for the inhabitants. The courts of law 
were shut, and no subtile lawyer could obtain a 
client ; the door of the tavern was closed, and the 
drunkard was without strength to lift the bowl 
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my inquiring of him at Hamlurgh in 177^* how I should 
iind it, having long sought for it in vain in England ; ho 
sent it me out of his own library^ telling me it was so 
" scarce, tliat neither ' prayers nor price could purchase it : 
'^ Besides, there are many of the most valuable Latin autliors, 
*^ and a great number of modern mathematicians, with all tlie 
" tlirec editions of Niwttm, Dr. IVdUis^ Halley, &c. 

" Jakbs Logan." 

B 2 
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to his lips : no theatre invited the idle to behold 
the mimic monarch strut his hour upon the stage; 
the dice lay neglected on the gaming-table^ nor 
did the dancing-room re-echo with the steps of 
the dancer : man was now humbled ! Death was 
whetting his arrows, and the graves were open. 
All jollity was lied. The hospital-cart moved 
slowly on where the chariot before had rolled its 
rapid wheels ; and the coffin-makers were either 
nailing up the coffins of the dead, or giving 
dreadful note of preparation by framing others 
for the dying, where lately the mind at ease had 
poured forth its tranquillity in songs ; where the 
loud laugh had reverberated, and where the ani- 
mating sound of music had stolen on the ear. — ^In 
this scene of consternation, the negroes were the 
only people who could be prevailed on to assist 
the dying, and inter those who were no more. 
Their motive was obvious ; they plundered the 
dead of their efiects, and adorned themselves in 
the spoils of the camp of the King of Terrors. 
It was remarked to me by a lady of PbiladeJpbia^ 
that the negroes were never so well clad as after 
the yellow fever. 

I had been a week at Phihdelpbia^ without 
hearing any tidings of my friend the Doctor, 
when walking one evening past the FranklinV 
Head, I recognised him conversing with a stran- 
ger in the fixint room. The physician had arri* 
red only that evening. He had staid six days at 
Trenton^ leading ^ pleasant^ coarakfice&t li&a 
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from whence he had written me a letter, which 
I found afterwards at the post office. We were 
rejoiced to meet each other, and the better to 
exchange minds^ I accompanied the Doctor into 
Arch-street, where taking possession of the porch 
of an abandoned dwelling, we sat conversing till 
a late hour. The most gloomy imagination can- 
not conceive a scene more dismal than the street 
before us : every house was deserted by those 
who had strength to seek a less baneful atmos* 
phere ; unless where parental fondness prevailed 
over self-love. Nothing was heard hut either 
the groans of the dying, the lamentations of 
the survivors, the hammers of the coffin- 
makers, or the howling of the domestic animals, 
which those who iled from the pestilence had 
left behind, in the precipitancy of their flight. 
A poor cat came to the porch where I was sitting 
with the Doctor, and demonstrated her joy by 
the caresses of fondness. An old negro-woman 
was passing at the same moment with some pep- 
per-pot* on her head. With this we fed the cat 
that was nearly reduced to a skeleton; and 
prompted by a desire to know the sentiments of 
the old negro-woman, we asked her the news. 
God help us, cried the poor creature, verj'' bad 
news. Buckra die in heaps. By and bye no- 
body live to buy pepper-pot, and old black wo • 
man die too. 

♦ Tripe seasoned with pepper. 
D3 
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I would adduce this as a proof, that calamities 
usually move us as they regard our interest. The 
negro-woman lamented the ravages of the fever, 
because it prevented the sale of her pepper-pot. 

Finding all business suspended at Pbiladelpbia^ 
and the atmosphere becoming hourly more noi- 
some, we judged it prudent to leave the city 
without delay ; and finding a vessel at the wharfs 
ready to sail for Cbarleston^ in South Carolina, we 
agreed for the passage, and put our luggage on 
board. 

Having taken leave of Monsieur Pecquet, whose 
excellent dinners had enhanced him in the opi- 
nion of the Doctor, we on the 22d of September, 
1798, went on board, and bade adieu to Pbila- 
deJpbia, which was become a Golgotba, 

The vessel having hauled out into the stream, 
we ^veighed with a fair wind, and shaped our 
course down the serpentine, but beautiful river of 
the Delaware. Our cabin was elegant, and the 
fare delicious. I observed the Doctor's eyes 
brighten at the first dinner we made on board, 
who expressed to me a hope that we might be a 
month on the passage, as he wished to eat out the 
money the captain had charged him. 

The first night the man at the helm fell asleep, 
and the tide hove the vessel into a corn-field, 
opposite WiJmington ; so that when we went upon 
deck in the morning, we found our situation quite 
pastoral. We floated again with the flood-tide, 
and at noon let go our anchor before Newcastle. 
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It took us two days to clear the Capes. 1 he 
banks of the Delaware had been extolled to me as 
the most beautiful in the world ; but I thought 
them inferior to those of the Thames. 

Wc were now at sea, bounding on the waved 
of the jiilaniic. Of our passengers the most 
agreeable was an old French gentleman from 
Si. Domingo. Monsieur Lariigue, to the most 
perfect good breeding joined great knowledge of 
mankind, and at the age of sixty had lost none of 
his natural gaiety. It was hnpossible to be de- 
jected in the company of such a man. If any 
person sung on board, he would immediately be- 
gin capering ; and when the rest were silent, he 
never failed to sing himself. 

Nothing very remarkable happened in our pas- 
sage, unless it be worthy of record that one morn- 
ing the captain sufiered his fears to get the better 
of his reason, and mistook a Flrginia:i sloop for a 
French privateer ; and another day the mate hav- 
ing caught a dolphin, Mr. Lariigue exclaimed, 
Ilfaui qtCil soii ragoufi. 

After a passage of five days we came to an 
anchor in ReheUion Roads, from which we could 
plainly discern the spires and houses of Charles- 

« 

ton ; and the following day we stood towards Fori 
Johnson, which no vessels are suffered to pass 
without being examined. 

Here the Port Physician came on board, with 
orders for us to perform quarantine a fortnight, to 

D4 
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the great joy of the Doctor, who had not yet eaten 
half of what he wished to eat on board. Mon* 
sieur Lariigue had abundantly stocked himself 
with comfitures and wine ; and I doubt not but 
the Doctor still remembers the poignancy of his 
preserved cherries, and the zest of his claret. 

CHAP. IL 

Projects at Charleston. — Solemnity the Mask of Ig^ 
norance. — Interview with a Planter and his Lady. 
— 7i&^ Erudition of a Professor. — Anew and de^ 
sir able Acquaintance. — CollegeToils. — A Joumeji 
on foot from Charleston to Coosobatchie. 

1 Landed at Charleston with Doctor De Bow, 
who had clad himself in his black suit, and though 
a young man, wore a monstrous pair of spectacles 
on his nose. Adieu jollity ! adieu laughter ! the 
Doctor was without an acquaintance on a stmnge 
shore, and he had no other jriend but his Solem^ 
nity to recommend him. It was to no purpose 
that 1 endeavoured to provoke him to laughter by 
my remarks ; the Physician ^wuld not even relax 
his risible muscles into a siH^le. 

The Doctor was right. In a few days he con- 
trived to hire part of a house in Union-street ; 
obtained credit for a considerable quantity of 
drugs ; and only wanted a chariot to equal th« 
best Physiciao in Charleston. 
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The Doctor was in possession of a voluble 
tongue ; and I furnished him with a few Latin 
phrases, which he dealt out to his hearers with an 
air of profound learning. He generally concluded 
his speeches with NuUius addicius jurare in verba 
ntagistri / 

Wishing for some daily pursuit, I advertised in 
one of the papers for the place of Tutor in a re- 
spectable family ; not omitting to observe that the 
advertiser was the translator of Buonapartes Cam- 
paign in Italy. The editor of the Gazette as- 
sured me of an hundred applications ; and that 
early the next morning I should not be without^ 
some. His predictions were verified; for the 
following day, on calling at the office, I found a 
note left from a Planter who lived a mile from the 
town, desiring me to visit him that afternoon at 
his house. I went thither accordingly. Every 

thing indicated opulence and ease. Mr. H 

received me with the insolence of prosperity. 
You are, said he, the person who advertised for 
the place of Tutor in a respectable family ? I an- 
swered with a bow. 

Planter. What, Sir, are your qualifications ? 
TutQr. I ^m competently skilled, Sir, in the 
Latin and French languages, not unacquainted 
with Greekj conversant with Geography, and ac- 
customed to composition in my vernacular idiom. 
Planter. But if you possess all that there 
learning, how comes it you could not get into 
some College, or School. 
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Tutor. Why, Sir, it is found even in Colleges 
that dunces triumph, and men of letters are dis- 
regarded by a general combination in favour of 
dulness. 

Planter. Can you drwe well. Sir ?* 

Tutor. Drive, Sir, did you say ? I really do 
not comprehend you. 

Planter. I mean. Sir, can you keep your 
scholars in order i 

Tutor. Yes, Sir, if they are left entirely to my 
direction. 

Planter. Ah ! that would not be. Mrs. H— , 
who is a woman of extensive learning, (she lost 
a fine opportunity once of learning Frencbj and 
only a few years ago could write the best hand of 
any lady in Cbatleston^ Mrs. -ff— • would super- 
intend your management of the school; 

Tutor. Mrs. H — ^ Sir, would do me honour. 

Planter. Mrs. H — , Sir, is, in the real sense of 
the word, a woman of literature ; and her eldest 
daughter is a prodigy for her age. She could tell 
at nine years old whether a pudding was boiled 
enough ; and now, though only eleven, can re- 
peat Pope^s Ode on Solitude by heart. Ah ! Pope 
w^saprettj poet ; my wife is very fond of Pope. 

♦ The term drive, requires some little note explanatory to 
the English reader. No man forgets his original trade. An 

» 

Overseer on a Plantation^ who preserves subordination among 
the negroes, is said to drive ivell ; and Mr. H— having once 
leen an Overseer himself^ the phrase very naturally predomU 
nated in his mind. 
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You have read him, I make no doubt. Sir. 
What is your opinion of his works ? 

Tutor. In his Rape of the Lock, Sir, he exhi- 
bits most of the vis imaginandi that constitutes the 
poet; his Essay on Criticism is scarcely infe- 
rior to Horace^ Epistle to the Pisoes; his 

Satires • 

Planter. But I am surprised. Sir, you bestow 

no praise on his Ode on Solitude. Mrs. ff , 

who is quite a critic in those matters, allows the 
Ode on Solitude to be his best, his noblest, his 
sublimest production. 

Tutor. Persuaded, Sir, of the critical acute- 

ness of Mrs. H- ^ it is not safe to depart from 

her in opinion ; — and if Mrs. H affirms the 

Ode on Solitude to be the sublimest of Mr. Popes 
productions, it would be rather painful than 
pleasant to undeceive her in opinion. 

Planter. That is right, Sir, I like to see young 
men modest. What spelling-book do you 
use? 

Tutor. What spelling-book. Sir ? Indeed — 
really — ^upon my word, Sir, — any — oh ! Noai 
lVebster\ Sir. 

Planter. Ah ! I perceive you are a New Eng- 
land man, by giving the preference to Noab 
ffebster. 

Tutor. Sir, I beg your pardon ; I am from 
Old England. 

Planter. Well, no matter for that, — but Mrs. 
fi-^— , who is an excellent speller, never makes 
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use of, any other but Matthew Careys spellings 
book. It is a valuable work^ the copyright is 
secured. But here comes Mrs. H herself. 

Mrs. H now entered, followed by a negro 

girl, who held a peacock*s feather in her hand. 
Mrs. R— — received my bow with a mutilated 
curtesy, and throwing herself on a sopha, called 
peremptorily to Prudence to brush the flies fitwn 
her face. There was a striking contrast between 
the dress of the lady and her maid ; the one was 
tricked out in all the finery of fashion ; while 
the black skin of the other peeped through her 
garments. 

Well, my dear, said Mr. H , this young 

man is the person who advertised for the place of 
tutor in a respectable family. A little conversa- 
tion with him will enable you to judge, whether 
he is qualified to instruct our children in the 
branches of a liberal education. 

Mrs. H. Why independent of his literary 
attainments, it will be necessary for him to 
produce certificates of his conduct. I am not 
easily satisfied in my choice of a tutor ; a body 
should be very cautious in admitting a stranger 
to her family. This gentleman is young, and 
young men are very frequently addicted to bad 
habits. Some are prone to late hours ; some to 
hard drinking ; and some to Negur girls : the 
last propensity I could never forgive. 

Mr. H. Yes, my dear, you discharged Mr. 
Spondee^ our last tutor, for his intimacy with th^ 
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Negur girls : — Prudence had a little one by him. 
Prudence looked reproachfully at her master; 
the child was in reality the offspring of Mr. 

H' ^ who fearing the inquiries of the world 

on the subject, fathered it upon his last tutor. 
But they must have been blind who could not 
discover that the child was sprung from Mr. 

H- ; for it had the same vulgar forehead, the 

same vacant eye, and the same idiot laugh. 

Mr. H. Do, my dear, examine the young 
man a little on literary matters. He seems to 
have read Pope. 

Mrs. H. What, Sir, is your opinion of Mr. 
Pope^ Ode on Solitude ? 

Tutor. It is a tolerable production, madam/ 
for a child. 

Mrs. H. A tolerable production for a child \ 
Mercy on us ! It is the most suhlitnest of hi$ 
productions. But tastes sometimes differ. Have 
you read the words of Dr. Johnson ? Which 
do you approve the most. 

Tutor. Why, Madam, if you allude to hif 
poems, I should, in conformity with your judg- 
ment, give a decided preference to his Epitaph 
on a Duck, written, if I mistake not, when hq 
Was four years old. It need scarcely fear compe- 
tition with Pope^^ Ode on Solitude. 

At this moment the eldest daughter of this 
learned lady, of this unscxed female, tripped into 
the room on light, fantastic toe. Come, my 
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daughter, said the lady, let this gentleman hear 
you repeat the Ode on Solitude. 

Excuse me. Madam, cried I, taking up my 
hat and bowing. 

Do hear the child, bawled Mr, H . I pray 

you Sir to excuse me, rejoined I. 

Mrs. H. It will not take the child ten 
minutes. 

Tutor. Ten minutes, madam, are the sixth 
part of an hour that will never return ! 

Mr, H. Politeness dictates it. 

Tutor. Excuse me, I entreat you Sir. 

Mr. H. I cannot excuse you, I shall hire you 
as tutor, and I have a right to expect from you 
submission. I may perhaps give you the sum .of 
fifty pounds a year. 

Don't mention it. Sir, said I. There again 
you will have the goodness to excuse me. 
Madam, your most obedient. Miss, your very 
obsequious. Sir, your humble servant.* 

My walk back to Charleston was along th6 
shore of the Atlantic^ whose waves naturally 
associated the idea of a home I despaired ever 
again to behold. Sorrow always begets in me a 
disposition for poetry; and the reflexions that 

* It has been my object in this scene to soflen the condition 
of private tutors in America, by putting up Mr, H in 

signum ici-roris et memories to other purse-proud planters. I 
write not from personal pique, but a desire to benefit society. 
Happy shall I think myself should tliis page hold the mirror up 
to the inflation of pride, and insolence of prosperity. 
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obtruded themselves in my lonely walk produced 
a little ode. 

ODE ON HOME. 

DEAR native soil ! where once my feet 

Were wont thy flow*iy paths to roam. 
And where my heart, would joyful beat. 

From India's climes restor'd to home ', 
Ah ! shall I e'er behold you more. 

And cheer again a parentis eye ? 
A wand'rer from thy blissful shore. 

Thro* endless troubles doom*d to sigh ? 

Or shall I, pensive and forlorn. 

Of penury be yet the prey, 
I^ng from thy grateful bosom torn. 

Without a friend to guide my way ? 
Hard is the hapless wandVer's fate, 

Tho* blest with magic power of song } 
Successive woes his steps await. 

Unheeded by the worldly throng* 

It was not long before ray advertisement 
brought me other applications. The principal 
of Charleston-College honoured me with a let- 
letter, whom, pursuant to his desire, I waited 
on at his house. 

I found Mr. Drone in his study, consulting, 
with great solemnity the ponderous lexicon of 

« 

Scbrevelius, I could not but feel a secret venera- 
tion from the scene before me. I was admitted 
to the presence of a man who was not less vo- 
luminous than learned; for no book under a 
folio ever stood on his shelf. 
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How stupendous, thought I, must be the enx-^ 
dution of this professor, who holds in sovereign 
contempt a volume of ordinary dimensions ! 
Every animal has an aliment peculiarly suited to 
its constitution. The ox finds nourishment only 
from the earth ; and a professor cannot derive 
knowledge from any volume but a folio* 

Mr. Drone received me with all the little de- 
corums of dulness. He, however, talked learn- 
edly. He lamented the degeneracy of literature 
in England and America ; discovered that taste 
was on the decline ; and despaired of ever behold- 
ing the spirit of that age revived when writers 
fought not for new combinations of imagery, but 
were content to compile lexicons, and restore 
the true punctuation to an ancient poet. 

Mr. Drone asked me whether I was conversant 
with Latin ; and on my repljring in the affirma- 
tive, he produced a Horace in folio, and desired 
I would construe the Ode of Quern tu Melpomene. 

Horace had never before assumed so formi- 
dable an aspect. In the ordinary editions he had 
always looked at me placido himine ; but he now 
appeared crabbed and sour, and I found his 
text completely buried amidst, the rubbish of 
annotations. 

By making isibmius labor the agent to clarabii, 
the difficulty of the inversion vanished ; but 
when I came to analyze the construction of the 
ode, not having some rule for verbs construed 
at memory, I think it was the important one of 
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mofi$ uiy as vomo vontui ;* the Professor, with a 
shake of his head, which doubtless put all his 
sagacity into motion, told me very gravely I had 
yet something to learn. 

I ought to apologize to my reader for detaining 
him so long in the company of Professor Drone ; 
but it is a link in the chain pf my history, how-. 
ever rusty. To be brief, he engaged mc as an 
Assistant to his sublime College for three months ; 
and had the vanity to assert, that in consequence 
of it I should hecomtfama super afbera notus. 

I was about to take leave of Mr. Drone ^ when 
his principal Tutor entered the room, to whom he 
introduced me. Mr. George taught the Greek 
and Latin classics at the College, and was not 
less distinguished by his genius than his erudi- 
tion. 

On surveying my new acquaintance, I could 
not but think that he deserved a better office than 
that of a Gerund-grinder., Nature seemed to 
have set her seal on him to give the world assu- 
rance of a man. 

Mr. George laughed obstreperously at the pe- 
dantry of the Professor. Peace, said he, to all 
such ! Old Duff^^ my first school-master in iJoj- 
common^ concealed more learning under the 
coarseness of his brogue, than Drone will ever 
display with all ..his rhetoric of declamation. It 
is true he can talk of Luitprandus^ Bertboldus^ and 

• Vide jAlhfs Grammar. 
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Lamhertus ; but an acquaintance with these wri- 
ters, however it may display reading, discovers 
little judgment. 

Two young men, of similar pursuits, soon be- 
come acquainted. The day of my introduction 
to Mr. GeorgCy we exchanged thoughts without 
restraint ; and during three months that 1 conti- 
nued at Cbarhstotiy we were inseparable compa- 
nions. 

I know not whether I was qualified to fill the 
vacant chair of instruction at the College ; but I 
remember, that zealous to acquit myself with 
dignity in my new ofi[ice, I assumed the aspect of 
a pedagogue, and when an idle boy stared at me, 
I checked him with a firown. I, however, was 
not ambitious of this honour more than six weeks; 
a space of time, which, however it cannot be 
long, may surely be tedious. The Professor 
complained that I was always the last in the Col- 
lege ; and I replied by desiring my discharge. 

I was now dismissed fi-om the College ; but I 
was under no solicitude for my future life. A 
Planter of the name of Brisbane^ had politely in- 
vited me to his plantation, to partake with him 
and his neighbours, the diversion of hunting, 
during the winter ; and another of the name of 
Drayton, the owner of immense forests^ had ap- 
plied to me to live ip his family, and undertake 
the tuition of his children. Of these proposals, 
the first flattered my love of ease, and the other 
insured me an augmentation of wealth*. I was 
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not long held in suspense which of the two to 
chuse ; but I preferred the summons of industry 
to the blandishments of pleasure. 

The winters of Carolina^ however piercing to a 
native, who during the summer months may be 
said to bask rather than breathe, are mild to an 
EngUsbman accustomed to the frosts of his island. 
In the month of November my engagement led me 
to Coosobatchie^ an insignificant village about 
seventy-eight miles from Charles ton\ for the plan- 
tation of Mr. Draylon was in the neighbouring 
woods. The serenity of the weather invited the 
traveller to walk, and, at an early hour of the 
morning, I departed on foot from Charleston^ 
having the preceding evening taken leave of Mr. 
George. 

The foot- traveller need not be ashamed of his 
mode of journeying. To travel on foot, is to tra- 
vel like Plato and Pythagoras ; and to these ex- 
amples maybe added the not less illustrious ones 
of Goldsmith and Rousseau. The rambles of the 
ancient sages are at this distance of time uiicer^ 
tain ; but it is well known, that Goldsmith made 
ihe tour of Europe on foot, and that Rousseau 
walked, from choice, through a great part oiltaly^ 

An agreeable walk of ten miles, brought roe to 
the hdx^oi Ashley River, where I breakfasted in 
a decent public-house, with the landlord and his 
family. That man travels to no purpose who 
sits down alone to his rteals ; for itiy part T 
b2 
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love to mingle with the sons and daughters of 
industiy ; to mark the economy of their house- 
hold, and compare their mode of living with that 
of ihc same class of people in my own country. 
The opulent of every nation are nearly the same ; 
refinement has polished away the original stamp 
of character : the true estimate of manners is to 
be made among those in a middle rank of life. 

Having crossed the ferry, I resumed my jour- 
ney through a country which might be assimila- 
ted to one continued forest. Tall trees of pine, 
planted by the hand of nature in regular rows, 
bordered the road I travelled ; and I saw no other 
animals, but now and then a flock of deer, which 
ceasing awhile to browse, looked up at me with 
symptoms of wonder rather than fear. 

*' Along these lonely regions, here retir'd. 
From little scenes of art, great Nature dwells 
In awful solitude, and nought is seen 
But the wild herds that own no master^s stall.*' 

At three in the afternoon I rcached Jacison-^ 
horougi, the only town on the road from Charles- 
ton to Coosobatcbte. Though a foot-traveller, I 
was received at the tavern with every demonstra- 
tion of respect ; the landlord ushered me into a 
room which afforded the largest fire I had ever 
seen in my travels : yet the landlord, rubbing his 
hands, complained it was cold, and exclaimed 
against his negroes for keeping so bad a fire. 
Here, Sypbax, said he, be quick and bring more 
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wood ; you have made, you rascal, a Charles ion 
fire : fetch a stout back- log, or Fll make a back- 
log of you. 

The exclamations of the landlord brought his 
wife into the room. She curtesied, and made 
many eloquent apologies for the badness of tlie 
fire ; but added, that her waiting man fVtll had 
run away, and having whipped Sypbax till his 
back was raw, she was willing to try what gentle 
means would do. 

A dinner of venison, and a pint of Madeira, 
made me forget I had walked thirty miles •; and 
it being little more than four o'clock, I proceeded 
forward on my journey. The vapours of a Sfa- 
nisb segar promoted cogitation, and I was lament- 
ing the inequality of conditions in the world, when 
night overtook me. 

I now redoubled my pace, not without the ap- 
prehension that I should have to seek my lodgings 
in some tree, to avoid the beasts that prowled 
nightly in the woods ; but the moon, which rose 
to direct me in my path, alleviated my perturba- 
tion, and in another hour I descried the blaze of 
a friendly fire through the casements of a log- 
house. Imaginary are worse than real calamities ; 
and the apprehension of sleeping in the woods 
was by far more painful than the actual experi- 
ence of it would have been. The same Being 
who sends trials, can also inspire fortitude. 

The place I had reached was Asbeefo^ a hamlet 
E3 
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consisting of three or more log-houses ; and the 
inhabitants of every sex and age had collected 
round a huge elephant, which was journeying 
with his master to Savarmab. 

Fortune had therefore brought me into unex- 
pected company, and I could not but admire the 
docility of the elephant, who in solemn majesty 
received the gifts of the children with his trunk. 
But not so the monkey. This man of Lord 
Monhoddo was inflamed with rage at the boys and 
girls ; nor could the rebukes of his master calm 
the transports of his fury. 

I entered the log-house which accommodated 
travellers. An old negro-man had squatted him- 
self before the fire. Well, old man, said I, why 
don't you go out to look at the elephant ? Hie ! 
Massa, he calf ! In fact the elephant came fronx 
Asidy and the negro from Africa^ where he had 

seen the same species of animal, but of much 
greater magnitude. 

Travelling, says Shakespeare^ acquaints a man 
with strange bed-fellows ; and there being only 
one bed in the log-house, I slept that night with 
the elephant-driver. Mr. Owen was a native of 
JVales^ but he had been a great traveller, and 
carried a map of his travels in his pocket. — No- 
thing shortens a journey more than good com- 
pany on tl^e road ; so I departed after breakfast 
from Asieepo, with Mr* Owen, his elephant, and 
his monkey. 

Mr. Owen related to me the wonders of his 
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elephant, which at some futalre day, I may per- 
haps publish in a separate tteatisc; but they 
would be irrevelant to my present journey, which 
towards noon I was left to prosfecute alone. 
The elephant, however docile, would not travel 
without his dinner ; and Mr. Owen halted under 
a pine-tree to feed the mute companion of hi^ 
toils. 

For my own part, I dined at a solitary log- 
house in the woods, upon exquisite venison. 
My host was a small Planter, who cultivated a 
little rice, and maintained a wife and four chil- 
dren with his rifled- barrel-gun. He had be6a 
Overseer to a Colonel Fishborney and owned half 
a dozen negroes ; but he observed to tne bis pro^ 
periy was running about at large^ for four of them 
had absconded. 

As I purposed to make Pt>ct)faligo the end of 
my day's journey, I walked fons^ard at a riiode- 
rate pace; but towards evening I Was roused 
from the reveries into which my walking had 
plunged me, by a conflagration in the woods. 
Oh either side of the roiad the trees were in 
flames, which extending to their branches, as- 
sumed an appearance both terrific ahdgrotescjne; 
Through these woods, belching flames and rolling 
smokey I had to travel nearly a mile, when the 
sound of the negroes axe choppii^g bf wood, an- 
nounced that I Was nfear Pucotdtigo. 

At Pocotaligo \ learned that the conflagration 

£4 
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in the woods arose from the carelessness of some 
back- wood-men, who having neglected to extin- 
guish their fires, the flames had extended in 
succession to the herbage and the trees. 

I was somewhat surprised on entering the ta- 
vern at PocoialigOf to behold sixteen or more 
chairs placed round a table which was covered 
with the choicest dishes ; but my surprise ceased 
when the Savannah and Charleston stage-coaches 
stopped at the door, and the passengers flocked 
to the fire before which I was sitting. In the 
Charleston coach came a party of comedians. Of 
these itinerant heroes the greater part were my 
countrymen ; and, as I was not travelling to see 
Englishmen, but j4mericanSy I was not sorry when 
they retired to bed. 

I was in a worse condition at Pocotaligo than 
^sheepo ; for at Pocotaligo the beds were so small 
that they would hold only respectively one per- 
son. But I pity the Traveller who takes umbrage 
against jimerica because its houses of entertjiin- 
ment cannot always accommodate him to his 
wishes. If he images no other happiness to him- 
self in travelling, but what is to be obtained from 
repasts that minister to luxury, and beds distin- 
guished by their softness, let him confine his ex- 
cursions to the cities of polished Europe. The 
Western Continent can supply the Traveller an 
employment more noble than a minute attention 
to the casualties of the road, which are afterwards 
to be enlarged upon with studied declamation. 
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The world is called upon to sympathise with 
the sufferer ; he who at home had been accus- 
tomed to the luxury of a bed, groaned the night 
out in jimerica on the rack of a mattress ; and 
for this the country is to be execrated, and the 
beautiful scenes of nature beheld with a jaun- 
diced eye. 

Finding there was no bed to be procured, I 
seated myself in a nook of the chimney, called 
for wine and segars, and either attended to the 
conversation of the negro-girls who had spread 
their blankets on the floor, or entertained myself 
with the half-formed notions of the landlord and 
coachman, who had brought their chairs to the 
fire, and were disputing on politics. Both jime^ 
ricans and English are subject to loquacious im- 
becility. Their subjects only differ. The Ame-^ 
rican talks of his government, the Engtisbman 
of himself. 

Early in the morning, I resumed my journey 
in the coach that was proceeding to Savannah \ 
I had but a short distance more lo go ; for Cooso- 
hatcbie is only ten miles from Pocotallgo. In 
journeying through America, the Indian names 
of places have always awakened in my breast a 
train of reflection ; a single word , will speak 
volumes to a speculative mind ; and the names 
of PocotaligOi and Coosohatcbie, and Occoquan, 
have pictured to my fancy the havcc of time, 
the decay and succession of generations, together 
with the final extirpation of savage nations, who. 
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unconscious of the existence of another people, 
dreamt not of invasions from foreign enemies, or 
inroads from colonists, but believed their power 
invincible, and their race eternal. 

I was put down at the post office df Cooso^ 
haUhie. The post-master was risen, expecting 
the mail. He invited me to partake of a fite he 
had just kindled, before which a negro-boy was 
administering pap to a sickly infant, whom the man 
always addressed by the homeric title of My Son. 

I sat with the post-master an hour, when I 
sought out the village tavern, where with some 
trouble I knocked up a miserable Negress, who, 
on my entrance, resumed her slumbers On an 
old rug spread before the embers of the kitchen 
fire, and snored in oblivion of all care. After 
all, I know not whether those whose condition 
wears the appearance of wretchedness, are not 
greater favourites of nature than the opulent. 
Nothing comes amiss to the slave ; he will find 
repose on the flint, when sleep flies the eye-lids 
of his master on a bed of down. I seated myself 
in a nook of the chimney tilt daylight, when 
the landlord came down ; and, not long after, a 
servant was announced with horses, to conduct 
me to the house of Mr. Drayton. 

An hour's ride through a forest of stately pines, 
brought me to the plantation, where I was re- 
ceived with much affability, by Mr. Drayton and 
his lady, and where I was doomed to pass the 
winter in the woods of Carolina. 
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CHAP. HI. 
MEMOIR OF MY LIFE 

IN THE WOOPS OP SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Ocean Plantation. — Poetry delightful in Solitude. — 
fFalks in the Woods. — Family of Mr. Drayton. 
— Midnight Lucubrations. — Sketches of Natural 
History. — Deer^Hunting. — Retnarhs on Slaves 
and Slavery. — Militia of Coosohatchie Districts — 
ji School Groupe. — Journey into Georgia, 

Deep in the bosom of a lofly wood^ 
Ne^r Coosohatchie 3 slow revolving fiood^ 
Where the blithe Mocking-bird repeats the lay 
Of all the choir that warble from the spray 5 
Where the soft fawn^ and not less tim'rous hind. 
Beset l^ dogs^ outstrip in speed the wind ; 
Where the grim wolf^ at silent close of day. 
With hunger bold, comes near tlie house for prey ; 
Along the road, near yonder fields of corn. 
Where the soft dove resorts at early morn. 
There would my breast with love of Nature glow. 
And oft my thou^ts in tuneful numbers flow ; 
While friendly George, by ev'ry Muse belov'd, 
Smird his assent, and all my lays approved. 

XIlbout half way on the road from Charleston to 
Savannah^ is situated a little village called Cooso^ 
hatchie, consisting of a blacksmith*s shop, a court- 
housQ, and a jail. A small river rolls its stagnant 
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water near the place^ on whose dismal banks are 
to be found many vestiges of the Ituilans that once 
inhabited them ; and in the immeasurable forests 
of the neighbourhood, (comprehended within 
the district of Coosobatcbie^ are several scattered 
plantations of cotton and of rice, whose stubborn 
soil the poor negro moistens with his tears, and 

Whose sore task 
Does not divide the Sunday from the week ! 

It was on one of these plantations that I passed 
the Winter of 1798, and the Spring of Ae 
following year. 

I lived in the family of Mr. Drayton^ of whose 
children I had undertaken the tuition, and en- 
joyed every comfort that opulence could bestow. 

To form an idea of Ocean Plantation, let the 
reader picture to his imagination an avenue of 
several miles, leading from the Savamtab road, 
through a continued forest, to a wooden house, 
encompassed by rice-grounds, com and cotton- 
fields. On the right, a kitchen and other offices : 
on the left, a stable and coach-house : a little 
further a row of negro-huts, a bam and yard : 
the view of the eye bounded by lofty woods of 
pine, oak and hickory. 

The solitude of the woods I found at first ra- 
ther dreary ; but the polite attention of an elegant 
family, a sparkling fire in my room every night, 
and a horse always at my command, reconciled 
me to my situation ; and my impulse to sacrifice 
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to the Muses, which had been repressed by a 
wandering life, was once more awakened by the 
scenery of ihe woods of Carolina. 

I indulged in the composition of lyric poetry, 
and when I had produced an Ode, transmitted it 
to Freneau, at Cbarlesion^ who published it in his 
Gazette. But planters have little disposition for 
poetry, and the eye of the Carolina reader was 
diverted from my effusions, by the more interest- 
ing advertisements for fugitive slaves ; I was there- 
fore apprehensive that my reputation would not 
become extended by the Muse, when at the 
distance of fourteen hundred miles, I found an 
Eulogist in Mr. Dennie^ who conducted the only 
literary Paper in the United States, and whose 
praise was the more grateful, from its being 
voluntary and remote. " As conductors of 
the only paper on our Continent that is pro- 
fessedly literary, we /consider it incumbent on 
us to pay the tribute of praise to certain easy 
'" poems which have appeared in the CharJesion 
" Gazette, and which instead of being dated 
** from Parnassus^ or Helicon^ or at least from 
** some town of our Union, appear to originate 
" in an obscure hamlet, of the barbarous and 
" wigwam name of Coosohatcbie. Among the 
*' many pleasing effusions of this writer, is an imi- 
*' tation of that exquisite Ode in which Horace^ 
" under the name of Pyrrha^ depicts the wiles of 
** a Courtezan. Mr. D. though stunned with 
" Indian names, and resident among Indian rea- 
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ders, has a mind to comprehend the language, 
" and catch the spirit of a liberal Raman. There 
*^ is, perhaps, no Ode of Horace more difficult 
*^ to render into English than the Ode to Pyrrba j 
*^ apd many are the versions that hate been at- 
*^ tempted without success, by writers distin- 
*^ guished for their classical attainments, and 
^' liveliness of imagination. We, therefore, re- 
*^ joiee to find the task performed with felicity 
" on a soil where genius sickens^ and where fancy 
diesP' 

Horace^ Book i. Ode 5, Imitated, 

Quis multa gracilis te puer in rosa, l^c, 

TO PYRRHA. 

WHAT essenc*d youth, on bed of blushing rosc»> 
Dissolves away within thy glowing arms ? 

Or with soft languor on thy breast reposes. 
Deeply enamor'd of thy witching charms ? 

For whom do now, with wantonness and care. 
Thy golden locks in graceful ringlets wave ? 

What swain now listens to thy vows of air ? 
For whom doth now thy fragrant bosom heave ? 

Alas ! how often shall he curse the hour. 
Who, all-confiding in thy winning wiles. 

With sudden darkness views the heavens low*r. 
And finds, too late, the treach'ry of thy smiles 

Wretched are they, who, by thy beauty won. 

Believe thee not less amiable than kind : 
No more deluded, I thy charms disown. 

And give thy vows, indignant, to the wind, 

5« We would recommend this writer if he should 
f* chuse, or be compelled to remain at Cooso- 
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*^ baubie, or any other jimeriei^n town of bar- 
" barous etymology, to turn either Usurer, Spe- 
" culator or Jew, His poetry, however happy, 
^^ will in this country experience only the fete of 
" being buried among the rubbish of advertise- 
*^ tnents for run-away n^^roes. Neither Horace^ 
" nor his imitator, will be inquired after ; but 
" What's the price of cotton ? and how a yoke 
'' of bullocks ?" 

My ardour of literary application, was in- 
creased by suph spontaneous praise from a man, 
whose writipgs were held in the highest eetima- 
tion, and who. was considered, from prescriptive 
veneration, the jimerican Arbiter Elegantiarum* I 
now cultivated the lighter Ode, and felicitated 
myself on haying sacrificed to the laurelled-god 
in the woods of QiroJina» The common names 
of common towns, of Boston^ New^ York^ and 
Pbiladelpbias awaken no curiosity, because every 
Traveller has described them ; but Coosoljutchie^ 
which has scarce ever reached the ear of an 
European, cannot but possess the recommenda- 
tion of novelty from the hidian derivation of its^ 
ijamcj and the wildness of its situation* I, 
thereforp^ rejoice at the destiny which brought 
nie to the spot ; and I envy not other Travellers 
the magnificence of their cities. 

The country near Coosohatcbie exhibited with 
the coming Spring a new a^d enchanting pros- 
pect* The borders of the forests were covered 
with the blosspniis of the dog-wood, of which the 
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vihite flowers caught the eye from every part 5 
and often was to be seen the red- bud tree, which 
purpled the adjacent woods with its luxuriant 
branches; while, not infrequently, shrubs of 
jessamine, intermixed with the wood-bine, lined 
the road for several miles. The feathered choir 
began to warble their strains, and from every tree 
was heard the song of the red-bird, of which tlic 
pauses were filled by the mocking-bird, who 
either imitated the note with exquisite precision, 
or poured forth a ravishing melody of its own. 

I commonly devoted my Sundays to the plea- 
sure of exploring the country, and cheered by a 
serene sky, and smiling landscape, felt my breast 
awakened to the most rapturous sensations. I 
lifted my heart to that Supreme Being, whose 
agency is every where confessed ; and whom I 
traced in the verdure of the earth, the foliage of 
the trees, and the water of die stream. I have 
ever been of opinion, that God can be as well 
propitiated in a field as a temple ; that he is not 
to be conciliated by empty protestations, but 
grateful feelings ; and that the heart can be de- 
vout when the tongue is silent. Yet there is 
always something wanting to sublunary felicity, 
and I confess, I felt very sensibly the privation of 
those hills which so agreeably diversify the coun- 
try of Europe. I \^6uld exclaim in the animated 
language of Rousseau, Jamais pays de plaine, quelque 
beau qu ^Ifut^ ne parut tel h mesyeux. II me f out 
dts iorrens, des rociers, des sapins, des his noirs. 
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des cbemins raboieux a monter & a descendre^ 
des frictpices h mes coUs qui me /assent bien 
peur r* 

In my walk to Coosobatcbie I passed here and 
there a plantation^ but to have called on its owner 
without a previous introduction^ would have 
been a breach of that etiquette which has its 
source from the depravity of great cities, but has 
not failed to find its way into the woods oi Ame^ 
rica. When I first beheld a fine lady drawn by 
four horses through the woods of Carolina in her 
coach, and a train of servants following the vehi- 
cle, clad in a magnificent livery, I looked up with 
sorrow at that luxury and refinement, which are 
hastening with rapid strides to change the pure 
and sylvan, scenes of nature into a theatre of 
pride and ostentation. When Venus enchanted 
Mneas with her presence in the woods, she was 
not attired in the dress of the ladies of Queen 
Didd^ court ; but, huntress like, had hung from 
her shoulders a bow, and was otherwise equipped 
for the toils of the chase. 

On coming to Coosobatcbie^ I repaired to the 
post-ofiice, which never failed to give me an 
epistle from my beloved and literary friend Mr. 
George; who enlightened me with his knowledge, 
enlivened me with his wit, and consoled me with 
his reflections. I shall not expatiate on our ge- 
nuine, disinterested friendship. He has conse* 

• Confessions. Tom. 2. 
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crated to it a inonunient ih his Poem of the Wan- 
derer. What but the heart could have dictated 
the following passage ? 



' Here doom'd to {)ant beneatli a torrid iky, 

* And cdst to bappit^r cliines a wishfixl eye ; 

* No frii-ud had I ray sorrow's to deplore, 

' With whom to pass the sympathetic hour ! 
' For many a stream, atid many a waste divide, 
' These lonely shores from Coosohatchiek tide !" 



I remfembfer, with lively pleiMirfe, my residence 
in the woods of SimtB CaroUha. Erijdying health 
in its plehitudei ytt yduhg ehdtigh to receive rie# 
inipressidns ; cultivating diaily my taste by the 
study of pblite litciuture ; blest with the fricnd- 
iship of a Gebfgey ahd living ih the bolsoiii of a 
family urirufflcd by dbmestic cares ; how coiild 
1 be otherwise than hajipy, and how can I refrain 
ironithe pleasure ofrettoispcctiort. 

Coosohatcbie ! thou shalt not be unknown, if, 
by what eloquence nattire has given the, I can call 
forth corresponding emotions ih the breast of my 
reader to those which my own felt when wander- 
ing silently thtough thy woods. 

My pupils, in the Woods of CdofoBaichie, con- 
sisted of a boy and two young ladies. WillUm 
Henry was an interesting lad of fourteen, inge- 
nuous of disposition, and a stranger to fear. He 
was fond to excess of the chase. His heart danced 
with joy at the mention of a deer ; and he blew 
his horn, called together his dogs, and hooped 
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and hallooed in the v^pods» with an anipiation that 
WQ414 haye dpoe hppQVfr to a veteran sportsman. 
P ! for t^ie lylq^q of an Qvid, to describe the dog? 
of thi? ypuqg ActufQn* Tliere were Sweetlips^ 
and Ringwocd^ ^nd Music^ and Smoker^ whose 
barking yv^ enougj) to frjghten the wood nymphs 
Xq their cave§.— pjs pldest sister Maria, though 
not a regular l^pauty^ wag remarkable for Her dark 
eyes ai^d white teeth, and> yfh^i was not less cap^ 
tivatingi an ^piiahle teijf^per. She was grateful 
to jpe for my in^truptiop, and imposjed silence on 
her brother when I invoked the Muse in school. 

• • 

^ut it wa$ djffipjilt iq cqntroul hpr little sister 
Sally, who^ in sport and vyantonncss they called 
Ttbousq. f his Uttle girl was distinguished by the 
languish of her blup eyes, from which, however, 
she coi^ld daft fire whep IViUiifm offended her. 
Sally w?s a charming girl, whp^e b,e;^uty promised 
to equal that of her n^other. — ^XbaJ; I passed many 
happy hojars in watching and assisting the pro- 
gress of the njinds .of ll^ese young people, I feel 
no repugn^cc to acknowledge* My loijig resi- 
dence in a .country where bor^our and sbame from 
no condihon rise, has placed me atjoye the ridicu- 
lous pride of disowning ,the situation pf a Tutor. 

Though the plantation of ]^r. Dray ion was im- 
men^^ his dwelling ww only a log-house ; a tem- 
pprary fabric b^ilt to reside in during the winter. 
But his table was sumptuous, ^nd an elegance yf 
manners presided at it that jpight have vied y^'wh 
f2 
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the highest circles of polished Europe. I make 
the eulogium, or rather exhibit the character of 
Mr. Drayton^ in one word, by saying, he was a 
Gentleman ; for under that portraiture I compre- 
hend whatever there is of honour. Nor can I 
refrain from speaking in panegyric terms of his 
lady, whose beauty and elegance were her least 
qualities ; for she was a tender mother, a sincere 
friend, and walked humbly with her God. She 
was indeed deserving the solicitude of her hus- 
band, who would noi suffer the winds of heaven to 
visit her face too roughly. 

It is usual in Carolina to sit an hour at table 
after supper ; at least it was our custom in the 
woods of Coosohatchie. It was then I related my 
adventures, to Mr. and Mrs. Drayton^ in the 
eastern section of the globe, who not only endured 
my tales, but were elated with my successes, and 
depressed by my misfortunes. 

About ten I withdrew to my chamber and my 
books, where I found a sparkling fire of wood, 
and where I lucubrated, smoked segars, and was 
lost in my own musings. The silence of the 
night invited meditation ; but often was I to be 
seen at three in the morning sitting before my 
chamber-fire, surrounded like Maghabechi by my 
papers and my books. My study was Latin^ and 
my recreation the Confessions of the eloquent 
Citizen of Geneva. 

But I was not without company. A merry 
cricket in my chimney-corner never failed to 
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cheer me with his song. — A cricket is not to be 
contemned. It is related by Btrffon that they are 
sold publicly in the Astatic markets ; and it is 
recorded of Scaliger that he kept several in a 
box. I remember an Ode which I consecrated 
to my midnight companion. 

ODE TO A CRICKET. 

LITTLE guest^ with merry tliroat^ 

That chirpest by my taper*s light. 
Come, prolong thy Uithsome note. 

Welcome visitant of night. 

Here enjoy a calm retreat. 

In my chimney safely dwell. 
No rude hand thy haunt shall beat. 

Or chase thee from thy lonely cell. 

Come, recount me all thy woes. 

While around us sighs the gale ; 
Or, rcjoic'd to find repose. 

Charm we with thy merry tale. 

Say what passion moves tliy breast : 
Does some flame employ thy care ^ 

Perhaps with lovt thou art opprest, 
A mournfiil victim to despair. 

Shelter*d from the wintry wind> 

Live and sing, and banish care ; 
Here protection thou shalt find, 
* Sympathy has brought thee here. 

The country in our neighbourhood consisted 
of lofty forests of pine, oak, and hickory. Well 

F3 
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might \ have exclaimed in the words of tnf 
poetical friend : 

" Around an eiidless wild of forests lies. 
And pines on pines for ever meet the eyes !** 

The land, as I have l)efore suggested, was per- 
fectly level. Not the smallest acclivity was visi- 
ble^ and therefore no valley rejoiced the sight with 
its verdure. 

The staple coriiraodity of the Stkte is rice, 
but cotton is now eagerly cultivated where the 
soil is adapted to the purpose. The culture of 
indigo is nearly relinquished. It attsiins more 
perfection in the EasUlndieSy which can amply 
supply the markets of Europe. It is to the crop 
of cotton that the Planter looks for the augmenta- 
tion of his wealth. Of cotton there are two 
kinds ; the sea- island and inland. The first is 
the most valuable. The ground is hoed for 
planting the latter part oi March ; but as frosts 
are not infrequent the beginning of jifrtly it is 
judicious not to plant before that time. Cotton 
is of a very tender nature. A frdst, or even a 
chilling wind, has power to destroy the rising 
plant, and compel the Planter to begin anew his 
toil. 

The winds in autumn are so tempestuous, that 
they tear up the largest trees by the n>ots. 
Homer, some thousand years ago, witnessed a 
similar Scene : 
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^' Leaves, arms and trees aloft in air are blown, 
" The broad oaks crackle, and the sylvans groan; 
" This way and that, the rattling thicket (K^nds, 
*' And the whole forest in one crash 4cscends." 

Of the feathered race^ the mocking-bird first 
claims my notice. It is perfectly domestic, and sings 
firequently for hours on the roof of a log-house. 
It is held sacred by the natives. £vep children 
respect the bird whose imitative powers are so 
delightful. 

I heard the mocking-bird for the first time on 
the first day of March. It was warbling, clo?e to 
my window, from a tree called by some the Pride 
of India, and by others the Poison-berry Tree. Its 
song was faint, resembling that of birds hailing 
the rising-sun; but it became stronger as. the 
spring advanced. The premices of tjiis mocking 
songster could not but delight me ; and I ad- 
adressed the bird in an irregular Ode, which I^rs. 
Drayton did me the honour to approve. 

« 

ODE TO THE MOCKING-BIRD. 

S.'VVEET bird, wbpse imitative strain. 
Of all thy race can counterfeit the note. 

And with a burthen*d heart complain. 
Or to the song of joy attune the tliroat ; 

To thee I touch the fi;tring, 
While at my casement, frotn tjie^neighb'rin^ tree. 

Thou hail'st the coming spring. 
And plaintive pour*9t thy voice, or mock'st witli ircrry glee, 

P4 
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Thou bringest to mj mind^ 

The characters we find 
Amid the motley scenes of human life ; 

How very few appear 

The garb of truth to wear. 
But with a borrowed voice^ conceal a heart of strife. 

Sure then, with wisdom fraught. 

Thou art by nature taught. 
Dissembled joy in others to deride j 

And when the mournful heart 

Assumes a sprightly part. 
To note the cheat, and with tliy mocking chide. 

But when, with midnight song, 

Tliou sing'st the woods araopg. 
And softer feelings in the breast awake }• 

Sure then thy rolling note 

Does sympathy denote. 
And shews thou can*st of others* grief partake. 

Pour out thy lengtlien'd strain. 

With woe and grief complain. 
And blend thy sorrows in tlie mournful lay ; 

Thy moving tale rcv^eal. 

Make me soft pity feel, 
I love in silent woe to pass the day. 

The humming-bird was often caught in the 
bells of flowers. It is remarkable for its varie- 
gated plumage of scarlet, green, and gold. 

The whip-poor-will, is heard after the last 
frost, when, towards night, it fills the woods with 
its melancholy cry of fVbtp poor fVtll! Wbip 
poor Will! I remember to have seen mention 

• Put for awak*8t. 
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made of this bird in a Latin poeir, written by an 
early Colonist. 

Hie ^'uis repetensy fVbip ! lfT)ip ! IVill^ vocejocosay 
Qjtue iota vemo tempore nocte canit. 

The note of the red- bird is imitated with nice 
precision by the mocking-bird ; but there is a 
bird called the loggerhead that will not bear pas- 
sively its taunts. His cry resembles Clinkj clink, 
clank ; which, should the mocking-bird presume 
to imitate it, he flies and attacks the mimic fcr his 
insolence. But this only incurs a rcpetilion of 
the offence ; so true is it that among birds as well 
as men, anger serves only to sharpen the edge of 
ridicule. It is observable, that the loggerhead is 
known to suck the eggs of the mocking-bird, and 
devour the young ones in the nest. 

Eagles were often seen on the plantation. The 
rencounter between one of them and a fifti-hawk 
is curious. When the fish-hawk has seized his 
prey, his object is to get above the eagle ; but 
when unable to succeed, the king of birds darts 
on him fiercely, at whose approach the hawk, 
with a horrid cry, lets fall the fish, which the 
eagle catches in his beak before it descends to 
the ground. 

The woods abound with deer, the hunting of 
which forms the chief diversion of the Planters. 
I never failed to accompany my neighbours in 
their parties, but I cannot say that I derived much 
pleasure from standing several hours behind a tree. 
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This mode of hunting, is^ perhaps, not geme- 
rally known. On riding to a conveiiient spot in 
the woods, the hunters 4ismount, take their 
stands at certain distances^ hitch their horses to 
a tree, and prepare their guns, — ^while a couple 
of negroes lead the beagles into 'the thickest of 
the forest. The barking of the dogs announces 
the deer are dislodged, and on whatever side 
they run, the sportsmen fire at them from their 
lurking places. The first day two bucks passed 
near my tree. I had heard the cry of the dogs, 
and put my gun on a whole codk. The first 
buck glided by me with the rapidity of light- 
ning; but the second I wounded with my fipe, 
as was evident from his twitching his tail be- 
tween his legs in the agony of pain. I heard 
Colonel Pas /ell exclaim from the next tree, after 
discharging his piece, " By heaven, that fellow 
" is wounded, let us mount and follow him,— 
*^ he cannot run far." I accompanied tlie vene- 
rable Colonel through the woods, and in a few 
minutes, directed by the scent of a beagle, wc 
reached the spot where the deer had fallen. It 
was a noble buck, and we dined on it like 
kings. 

Fatal accidents sometimes attend the hunters 
in the woods Two brothers a few years ago, 
having taken their respective stands behind a 
tree, the elder fired at a deer which the dogs 
had started; but, his shot being diverted by 
a fence, it flew off and lodged in the body of 
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liis brotJier. The deer passing on, the wounded 
brother discharged bis gdn which had beein pre- 
pared, kilted the toim^l, and staggering a few 
paces, expired himself. This disaster was re- 
lated to me by Colonel PasteJl and his son ; 
Major PTarley^ and Captain Peloftdj who lived 
on the neighbouring .plantations, and composed 
our hunting party. 

After killing half a dozen deer, we assembled 
by appointment at some planter's house, whither 
the mothers, and wives, and daughters of the 
hunters had got before us in their carriages. A 
dinner of venison, killed the preceding hunt, 
smoked before us ; the richest Madeira sparkled in 
the glass, and we forgot, in our hilarity, there was 
any other habitation for man but that of the 
woods. 

In this hunting party was always to be found 
my pupil PFilliam Henry^ who gallopped through 
the woods, however thick or intricate ; summon- 
ed his beagles, after the toil of the chase, with 
his horn ; caressed the dog that had been the 
most eager in pursuit of the deer, and expressed 
his hope there would be good weather to hunt 
again the following Saturday. 

I did not repress this ardour in mypupil. I 
beheld it with satisfaction ; for the man doomed 
to pass every winter in the woods, would find his 
life veryjfksome, could he not partake, wuih his 
neighbour?, in the diversions they afford. 
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Ltuhre qui nescii, campesiribus ahstinet amiis^ 
Inaoctusque Pilie, DiscivCy Trocbhe quiescii, 
Ne spiss^e risum tollani impune Corona. Hor. 

Wolves were sometimes heard on the planta- 
tion in the night ; and, when incited by hunger, 
would attack a calf and devour it. One night, 
however, some wolves endeavouring to seize on 
a calf, the dam defended her offspring with such 
determined resolution, that the hungry assailants 
were compelled to retreat with the tail only of 
the calf, which one of them had bitten off. 

Wild cats are very common and mischievous 
in the woods. When a sow is ready to litter, 
she is always enclosed with a fence or rails, for, 
otherwise, the wild cats would devour the pigs. 

I generally accompanied my pupil into the 
woods in his shooting excursions, determined 
both to make havoc among birds and beasts of 
every description. Sometimes we fired in vollies 
at the flocks of doves that frequent the com 
fields ; sometimes we discharged our pieces at 
the wild geese, whose empty cackling betrayed 
them ; and once we brought down some paro- 
quets, that were directing their course over our 
heads to Georgia. Nor was it an undelightful 
task to fire at the squirrels on the tops of the 
highest trees, who, however artful, could seldom 
elude the shot of my eager companion. 

The affability and tenderness of this charming 
family in the bosom of the woods, will be ever 
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cherished in rtiy breast, and long recorded, 
I hope, in this page. My wants were always an- 
ticipated. The family Library was transported 
without entreaty into my chamber; paper and 
the apparatus for writing, were placed on my 
table ; and once having lamented that my stock 
of segars was nearly exhausted, a negro was 
dispatched seventy miles to Cbarles/on, for a 
supply of the best Spani/b. 

I conclude my description of this elegant fa» 
family, with an observation that will apply to 
every other that I have been domesticated in, on 
the W(?8tern Continent; — that cheerfulness and 
quiet always predominated, and that I never saw 
a brow clouded, or a lip opened in anger. 

One diminution to the happiness of an European 
in the woods of CaroVma^ is the reflection that 
every want is supplied him by slaves. Whatever 
may be urged on the subject of negroes, as the 
voice of millions could lend no support to false- 
hood, so no casuistry can justify the keeping of 
slaves. That negroes are human beings, is con- 
fessed by their partaking with the i*est of man- 
kind the faculty of speech, and power of com- 
bination. Now' no man being born a slave, but 
with his original rights, the supposed property 
of the master in the slave, is an usurpation and 
not a right ; because no one from being a person 
can become a thing. From this conviction should 
every good citizen promote the emancipation of 
•Negroes in America. 
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The negroes on tl>e pUntatio% in^uding 
houae-servants and children, amounted to a hyn-r 
dred ; of whom the average price being respec- 
tively seventy pounds^ made then) liggregately 
worth seven thousand to their possessor. 

Two families lived in on^ hut, and svich was 
their unconquerable propensity to steal, that they 
pilfered from each other. I have heard masters 
lament this defect in their negro^, j^ut wh^ 
else can be expected from man iQ so degi^dejl a 
condition^ that among tbie ancients the same 
word implied both a slave and a thief* 

Since the introduction of the culture of cottqa 
in the State of Souib Carolina, the mce of negroes 
has increased. Both men .and women wprk ig 
the field, and the labour of the rice-plantation 
formerly prevented the pregnant Negress ffom 
bringing fortn a long-Jived offspring. Jt ftifty bp 
established as a maxim that, on a plantatM^p 
where there are m^ny children, the work jb|^ 
been moderate. 

It may be incredible to some, that ti\e childiim 
of the most distinguished families in CaroUfUf, 
are. suckled by negro-women. Each child hss 
its Mommaj whose gestures and accent it will tm- 
cessarily copy, for clxildren we all know ax^ iml' 
tative beings. It is not unusual to hev an ele- 
gant lady say, Riebard always grieves n^ben (^^ 
sbeehaw is wbipped, because sbe mdcled bim ! If 
Rousseau in his Emile could invei^ against tbc 
French mother, who consigned her child to ji 
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wcmiatfi of het own colour to sackk, how would 
hid indigtiatiofi have hten raised, to behold a 
smilifig babe tugging trith itd it>seaie tips at a dug. 
of a size and colour to affright a ^Satyt ? 

Of gehiud in negroes many instances may 
be reeordlk]^ It is true, that Mr. Jefferson has 
pronounced the Poetus of Pbiltis fViafefy, below 
the dignity cf critictMij and it is seldom safe to 
difffer in judgitt6nt from the Author of Notes on 
Plrgini/i. But her conceptions are often lofty, 
and her versification often surprises with unex- 
pected refinement. Ladd^ the Carolina poet, in 
enumerating the bards of his country, dwells with 
eticdtttium on " IVhntelf^ polished verse ;" nor 
is his praise undeBet'\'cd, for often it will be found 
to glide in the stream of melody. Her lines on 
Imaginatioti have been quoted with rapture by 
Imlay of Keniucky^ and Sieadman the GuianB 
Traveller ; but I have ever thought her happiest 
Jjroduction, the Goliah of Gath. 

Of ]gna4m Sancb^y Mr. Jefferson also speaks 
negleclingly ; and remarks, that he substitutes 
sentiment for argumentation. But I know not 
that argumentation ip . required in a familiar 
E^stle ; and Sancboj I believe, has only pub- 
lished his Correspondence. 

Befbre I quit the woods of CoTosobafciie, it will 
be-ex!peiited from me to fi^U the imagination of 
tty reader with fbe ^vengeful terrors of the raNh-- 
inake, that meditates deiitructron to the unwary. 
Were I really pleased with such ta!es, I would 
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not content myself with the story of the fasci- 
^ nating power of a rattlesnake over birds, but 
relate how a negro was once irresistibly charmed 
and devoured. 

Vegetation is singularly quick in the woods of 
Carolina. Of flowers, the jessamine and wood- 
bine grow wild ; but the former differs widely 
from that known by the same name in Englandj 
being of a straw colour, and having large bells. 
Violets perfume the woods and roads with their 
fragrance. 

In bogs, and marshy situations, is found the 
singular plant called the fly-catcher by the na- 
tives, and, I belive, diona muscipula by botanists. 
Its jointed leaves are furnished with two rows of 
strong prickles, of which the surfaces arc cover-, 
cd with a quantity of minute glands that secret a 
sweet liquor, which allures the flies. When 
these parts are touched by the legs of a fly, the 
two lobes of the leaf immediately rise, the rows 
of prickles compress themselves, and squeeze 
the unwary insect to death* But a straw or pin 
introduced between the lobes will excite the 
same motions. 

The honey of the bees in Carolina is exqui- 
sitely delicious, and these insects are very saga- 
cious in chusing their retreats. They seek lodg- 
ings in the upper part of the trunk of the loftiest 
tree; but here their nests cannot elude the 
searching eyes of the negroes and children. 
The tree is either scaled, or cut down, the bees 
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treasures rifled. 

Sic vos non volts mellificatis Apes ! 

These are the few observations that I made on 
the productions of nature before me ; a study 
I have ever considered subordinate, when com- 
pared to that of life. I have used only the 
popular names, though without any labour I 
could have dignified my page with the terms of 
the Naturalist, for I had all the Latin phrases at 
the end of my pen. But I return from brutes to 
man, though many readers may be of opinion 
that in exhibiting the cruelty and wantonness 
of planters over their slaves, I change not the 
subject. 

It appears to me that in Carolina^ the sim- 
plicity of the first colonists is obliterated, and 
that the present inhabitants strive to exceed each 
other in the vanities of life. Slight circum- 
stances often mark the manners of a people. In 
the opulent families, there is always a negro 
placed on the look-out, to announce the coming 
of any visitant ; and the moment a carriage, or 
horseman, is descried, each negro changes his 
every day garb for a magnificent suit of livery. 
As the negroes wear no shirts, this is quickly ef« 
fected ; and in a few moments a ragged fellow 
is metamorphosed into a spruce footman. And 
woe to them should they neglect it; for their 
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master would think himself disgraced^ and Samho 
and Cuffy incur a severe flogging. 

In Carolina, the legislative and executive powers 
of the house belong to the mistress, the roaster 
has little or nothing to do with the administra- 
tion; he is a monument of uxoriousness and 
passive endurance. The negroes are not without 
the discernment to perceive this ; and when the 
husband resolves to flog them, they often throw 
themselves at the feet of the wife, and suppli- 
cate her mediation. But the ladies of Carolina^ 
and particularly those of Charleston, have little 
tenderness for their slaves ; on the contrary, they 
send both their men-slaves and women-slaves, 
for the most venial trespass, to a hellish-man- 
sion, called the Sugar-house : here a man em^ 
ploys inferior agents to scourge the poor ne- 
groes: a shilling for a dozen lashes is the chaise: 
the man, or woman, is stripped naked to the 
waist; a redoubtable whip at every lash flays 
the back of the culprit, who, agonized at every 
pore, rends the air with his cries. 

Mrs. D — informed me that a lady of Charles^ 
ton, once observed to her, that isfhe thought it abo- 
minably dear to pay a shilling for a dozen lashes, 
and, that having many slaves, she would bar* 
gain with the man at the Sugar-house to flog 
them by the year ! 

It has been observed by Mr. Jefferson, that 
negroes secreting little by the kidnies^ but much 
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by the pores, exhale a strong effluvia.* But 
great is the power of habit, and in the hottest 
day of summer, when the thermometer in the 
shade has risen to a hundred, I have witnessed 
a dinner party of ladies and gentlemen, sur- 
rounded by a tribe of lusty negro-men and 
women. I leave my reader to draw the inference. 
Of the understanding of negroes, the masters 
in Carolhia have a very mean opinion. £ut it is 
obvious to a stranger of discernment, that the 
sentiments of black Cuffy who waits at table, are 
often not less just or elevated than those of his 
white ruler, into whose hand. Fortune, by pne of 
her freaks, has put the whip of power. Npr is there 
ptnuch difference in their language; for many 
planters seem incapable of displaying their sove- 
reignty, by any other mode than menaces and 
imprecations. Indeed, it n^usl occur to every 
one, that were things to be re-organisqd in their 
natural order^ the master would ip many parts pf 
the globe, exchange places with his servant. 

An Engliibman cannot but draw a proiid com* 
parison between his own country and Carolina. 
He feels with a glow of enthusiasm the force qf 
the poet's exclamation : 

" Slaves cannot breathe in England I 
They touch our country^ and their shackles fall ; 
That's noble, and bespeaks a nation proud 
And jealous of their rights.*' 

♦ Vide Notes on Virginia. 
02 



It Is, indeed, grating to an EngUshman to miii^ 
gle with society in Carolina; for the people^ 
however well-bred in other respects, have no 
delicacy before a stranger in what relates to their 
slaves. These wretches are execrated for every 
involuntary offence ; but negroes endure execra- 
tions without emotion, for they say, when Mossa 
curse J be break no bone. But eveiy master does 
not confine himself to oaths ; and I have heard 
a man say, By heaven, my Negurs talk the worst 
English of any in Carolina : that boy just now 
called a bason a round-something : take him to 
the driver 1 let him have a dozen 1 

Exposed to such wanton cruelty the negroes 
"frequently run away ; they flee into the woods^ 
^here they are wet with the rains of heaven, 
and embrace the rock for want of a shelter. Life 
must be supported ; hunger incites to depreda- 
tion, and the poor wretches are often shot like 
the beasts of prey. When taken, the men are 
put in irons, and the boys have their necks encir- 
cled with a *• pot-hook." 

The Cbarlesion papers abound with advertise- 
ments for fugitive slaves. I have a curious adver- 
tisement now before me* — ^' Stop the runaway ! 
Fifty dollars reward ! Whereas my waiting 
fellow, frilly having eloped from me last Satur- 
day, voitboui any provocation^ (it being known 
that I am a bumane master) the above reward 
will be paid to any one who will lodge the 
^' aforesaid slave in some jail^ or deliver him to me 
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*^ on my plantation at Liberty Hall. fViU may h$ 
*' known by tie ineisitms of the whip on bis back ; 
'^ and I suspect has taken the road to Coosobatcbie^ 
*' where he has a wife and five children^ whom 
" I sold last week to Mn Gilhsfie.** 

A. Levi. 

Thus are the poor negroes treated in Carolina. 
Indeed^ planters usually consider their slaves as 
beings defective in understanding; an opinion 
that excites only scom from the philosopher. 
The human soul possesses faculties susceptible 
of improvement, without any regard to the colour 
of the skin. It is education that makes the dif- 
ference between the master and the slave. Shall 
the imperious planter say, that the swarthy sons 
of Africa^ who now groan under his usurpation 
of their rights, would not equal him in virtue, 
knowledge and manners, had they been born 
free, and with the same advantages in the scale 
of society ? It is to civilization that even Euro^ 
feans owe their superiority over the savage ; who 
knows only how to hunt and fish, to hew out a 
canoe from a tree, and construct a wretched hut ; 
and but for this, the inhabitants of Britain had 
still bent the bow, still clothed themselves in 
skins, and still traversed the woods. 

No climate can be hotter than that of South 

Carolina and Georgia. In the piazza of a house 

at Charleston^ when a breeze has prevailed, and 

there has been no other building near to reflect 
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the heat of the sun, I have known the noercuiy 
in FabrenbeU\ thermometer to stand at )0I. In 
the night it did not sink below 89. 

Animal heat I ascertained to be less than the 
heat of the weather. By confining the thermo- 
meter to the hottest part of my body, I found the 
mercury subside from 101 to 96. In fact, I never 
c^uld raise the thermometer higher than 96 by 
animal heat.* 

In a voyage to the East Indies ^ I kept a regu- 
lar account of the height of the thermometer^ 
both in the sun and the shade. My jourpal is 
now before me. At eight in the morning, when 
our fhip was on the Equator, the thermometer in 
the shade was only 77 degrees; and the same 
day in the sun at noon it was 99.+ 

It may be advanced that the pavements of 
Charleston^ and the situation of Savannah^ which 
is built on a sandy eminence, may atigment the 
heat of the weather ; but be that as it may, it is, 
I think, incontrovertible, that no two places on 
the earth are hotter than Savannah and Charles- 
ton. I do not remember that the thermometer 
in the shade at Batavia exceeded iOl. 

♦ Boerhove fixed the vital heat at only gi degrees; bat 
both Sir Isaac Nation and Fahrenheii have made it 96. 

-f I have found, since making these observations, that from 
nearly 4000 experhnents made at Madras,- the medium height 
of the theimometcr was 80, 9. The general greatest hd^t« 
87, l', and the least 75, 5. The extreme diflcrcncc 11, f 
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But if the heat of the weather in the southern* 
most States be excessive^ not less sudden are its 
changes. In fact, so variable is the weather^ 
ihat one day not infrequently exhibits the vicis- 
situdes of the four seasons. The remark of an 
early colonist is more than poetically true. 

Sic adeo tnconsfam est^ et variable c^Ium, 
Una ui non raro est cestus biemsque die. 

I have known one day the mercury to stand at 
85 ; and the next it has sunk to SQ. 

But it is from the middle of June to the middle 
of Sepiembefy that the excessive heats prevail. It 
is then the debilitating quality of the weather 
consigns the languid lady to her sopha, who, if 
she lets fall her pocket handkerchief, has not 
strength to pick it up, but calls to one of her black 
girls^ who is all life and vigour. Hence there is 
a proportion of good and evil in every condition ; 
for a negro-girl is not more a slave to her mis- 
tress, than her mistress to a sopha ; and the one 
riots in health, while the other has every faculty 
enervated. 

Negroes are remarkably tolerant of heat. A 
negro in the hottest month will court a fire. 

From the black there is an easy transition to 
the white man. Society in Carolina exhibits not 
that unrestrained intercourse which characterises 
EngUsi manners. And this reourk will apply 
throughout the States of the Union. The Eng^ 
a4 



iisb have been called reserved ; and an American 
who forms his notions of their manners from Ad^ 
dison and Steeky entertains a contemptible opinion 
of the cheerfulness that prevails in the nook-sbotSen 
isie of Albion* 

But let the cheerfulness of both countries be 
fairly weighed, and I believe the scale will pre- 
ponderate in favour of the Englisb. That quality 
termed humour is not indigenous to America. 
The pleasantries of a droll would not relax the 
risible muscles of a party of Americans ^ however 
disposed to be merry ; the wag would feel no en- 
couragement from the surrounding countenances 
to exert his laughter-moving powers ; but like 
the tyrant in the tragedy, he would be compelled 
to swallow the poison that was prepared for ano- 
ther. 

Cotton in Carolina, and horse-racing in Virgin 
nia, are the prevailing topics of conversation: 
these reduce every undei-standing to a level, and 
to these Americans return from the ebullitions of 
the humourist, as the eye weary of contemplating 
the sun, rejoices to behold the verdure. 

Captain Pelotie^whoy I have observed, composed 
one of our hunting party, having invited me to 
the review of the Militia of Coosobatcbie district, 
I rode with him to the muster-field near Bee's^ 
Creek, where his troop was assembled. It was a 
pleasant spot of thirty acres, belonging to a 
school-master, who educated the children of th^ 
families in the neighbourhood. 
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There in scarcely any contemplation more 
pleasing than the sight of a flock of boys and 
girls just let loose from school. Those whom 
nature designed for an active, enterprising life, 
will contend for being the foremost to cross the 
threshold of the school-door ; while others of a 
more wary temper keep remote from the strife. 

A throng of bojrs and girls was just released 
from the confinement of the school^ as I reached 
Bees^Creek with Captain Pelotie* Our horses 
and they were mutually acquainted. The beasts 
pricked up their ears^ and some of the children 
saluted them by name ; while some, regardless 
of both the horses and their riders, were earnestly 
pursuing butterflies ; some stooping to gatlier 
flowers ; some chaunting songs ; and all taking 
the road that led to the muster- field. If ever 
I felt the nature that breathes through Sben^ 
stone's School poem, it was on beholding this 
band of little men and little women. 
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And now Dan PJuxhus gams the middle skie. 

And Liberty unbars her prison-door. 
And like a rushing torrent, out they fly. 

And now the grassy cirque is covered oer 
With boisfrous revel-rout and wild uproar ; 

A thousand ways in wanton rings they run, 
Heav'n shield their short-Uv'd pastimes, I implore ! 

For well may Freedom, erst so dearly won, i 
Be to Columbia's sons more gladsome than the sun I 



Captain Pelofte having reviewed his soldiers. 
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marched them triumphantly round a huge oak 
that grew in the centre of the parade, animated 
by the sound of the spirit-stirring drum ; and 
afterwards laid seige to a dinner of venison tn the 
open air, to which I gave my assistance. It wai 
a republican meal. Captain, Lieutenants, and 
Privates, all sat down together at table, and min« 
gled in familiar converse. But the troop de- 
voured such an enormous quantity of rice, that 
I was more than once inclined to believe they had 
emigrated from China. 

On the 7ih of JprU, 1799> I accepted the invi- 
tation of a Mr. fFslsotif who was visiting the fa- 
mily at Ocean, to accompany him to Savammb ; 
glad with the opportunity to extend my travels 
into Georgia^ and not less happy to cultivate his 
acquaintance. 

We left Ocean plantation at eight in the morn- 
ing. Mr. fVilsan drove himself in a sulky, and 
I rode on horseback^ followed by a servant on 
another. 

Our journey offered nothing to the view but 
an uncultivated tract, or one continued pine bar- 
ren ; for Priesburg is a village composed of only 
three houses, and Barnazoba can boast only the 
same number of plantations. 

Having refreshed ourselves in the house of 
Mrs. Hayward*% Overseer, (the lady was gone to 
Cbarleston) we waded from Barnazoba, through 
mud and mire, to the mouth of a creek, where 
we embarked with a couple of negroes in a ca- 
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noe^ and were paddled into a small rirer that 
empties itself into that of Savannah. Again we 
]anded,and walked about amile to another planta- 
tion, ofwhichthe white people were absent^ but the 
negroes remained. Jee Cbri! exclaimed a negro- 
wench, too nuisbbuckra come here to-day^ for true ! 
Here we launched a large canoe^ and were rowed 
to my companion's plantation ; dining on the 
water in our passage thither. The negroes of the 
plantation beheld the coming of Mr. fFslson with 
joy; old and young of bdth sexes came to tl}e 
landing place to welcome his approach. The 
canoe was in a moment run high and dry upon 
the beach, and the air resounded with acclama* 
tions. 

We left the plantation in a four-oared canoe, 
and were rowed with velocity up the beautiful 
river of Savannah, Quantities of alligators were 
basking in the sun on both shores. They 
brought to my recollection the happy description 
of jlriostom 

Vwe sub lito e deniro a la Riviera^ 
Ei carpi umani son le site vivande, 
De le persone miser e e incaute, 
Di Fiandanti t ^ infelice naute. 

This animal (says the poet) lives on the river and 
its banks ; preying on human flesh : the bodies 
of unwary travellers, of passengers, and of sailors. 
We landed at YamacraWj the name given by 
the Indians to the spot on which part o( Savannah 
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is built ; and after ploughing through one or two 
streets of sand, we reached Dillmn boarding- 
house, where we were obligingly received, and 
comfortably accommodated. There was a. large 
party at supper, composed principally of cotton 
manufacturers from Manchester, whose conversa- 
tion operated on me like a dose of opium. C!ot- 
ton ! Cotton ! Cotton ! Cotton ! was their never- 
ceasing topic. Oh ! how many Travellers would 
have devoured up their discourse ; for my part I 
fell asleep, and nodded till a negro offered to 
light me to my room. 

Savatmab is built on a sandy eniinence. Let 
the English reader picture to himself a town 
erected on the cliffs of Dover ^ and he will behold 
Savannah. But the streets are so insupportably 
sandy, that every inhabitant wears goggles over 
his eyes, which give the people an appearance of 
being in masquerade. When the wind is vio- 
lent. Savannah is a desart scene. 

Having purchased a little edition of Mrs. 
Smith's sonnets, my delight was to ascend the 
eminence which commands the view of the ri- 
ver, and read my book undisturbed. With my ' 
pencil I wrote on my tablets the foUowjpg sonnet 
to the author. 

SONNET TO CHARLOTTE SMITH. 

BLEST Poetess ! who tell'st so soft thy woe, 
I love to ponder o'er thy mournful lay. 
In climes remote, where wan, forlorn and slow. 
To the wash d strand I bend my listless way. 
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Now^ on Savannah*^ cliifs^ I wayward read. 
In joy of grief, thy pity-moving strain^ 
While smiles afar the variegated mead. 
And not a wave disturbs the tranquil main. 

Like thee, the Muse has from my infant hours. 
With smiles alluring won me to the grove > 
Snatched,. in a playful mood, some scatter*d flow'rs 
To deck my head, gay emblems of her love : 

But mine of light, deceitful hues are made. 
While thine of bloom perennial ne*er will fade. 

The llthof -^/>r/7, 1 returned with Mr. Pf^thon 
to the woods of Coosobaicbie^ which, I found Mr. 
Dray ion and family, about to leave to their origi- 
nal tenants of racoons, squirrels, and opossums. 

My table was covered with letters that 
were truly Ciceronian, from my elegant friend. 
Mr. George had left the sublime College of 
Cbarlesion, for a seminary less famous, but more 
profitable, at George- iown, at the confluence of 
the rivers Winyaw and Waccamaw. There, in 
concert with his uncle, an Episcopal Minister, he 
enjoyed an elegant society, and indulged in hi^ 
£ivourite studies. 
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CHAP. IV. 



Picture of a Family f ravelling tbraugb the fFoods.-'^ 
Terror inspired by two Snakes^ and the gallantry 
of an jimerican boy. — Residence at Ashley River. 
— Removal to SulFtvans Island. — literary Pro^ 
jects. — Anecdotes of Goldsmith. — A Journey o/i 
Foot from Charleston to George- town. — Elegy 
over the Grave of a Stranger in the /Foods of 
Owendaw. — Reception at George-town. — Death 

of General JVasbington Journey hack to 

Charleston. — Embark for Aw- York. — Incidents 
of the Voyage. 

Xt was in the month of May^ 17999 that Mr. 
Drayton and his family exchanged the savage 
woods of Coosohatchicy for the politer residence of 
their mansion on Ashley River. In our migration 
we formed quite a processicm. Mr. Drayton oc- 
cupied the coach with his lady and youngest 
daughter, and I advanced next with my fair 
pupil in a chair, followed by ffllliam Henty, on a 
prancing nag, and half a dozen negro fellows, in- 
differently mounted, but wearing the laced livery 
of an opulent master. Thus hemmed in by the 
coach before, a troop of horsemen behind^ and 
impenetrable woods on both sides, I could not 
refrain from whispering in the ear of my compa- 
nion, that her friends had put it out of my power 
to run away with her that day. 
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About three in the aftemooD^ our journey being 
suspended by the heat of the weather, we stopped 
to eat a cold dinner, in a kind of lodge that had 
been erected by some hiuters on the roadside, and 
which now hospitably accommodated a family 
travelling through the woods. 

Here we took possession of the benches round 
the tabic to enjoy our repast ; turning the horses 
loose to seek the shade ; and cooling our wine in 
a spring that murmured near the spot. IVilliam 
Hrniryy having snatched a morsel, got ready his 
fowling-piece, to penetrate the woods in search 
of wild turkies ; and while wc were rallying him 
on his passion for shooting, the cry from a negro 
of a rattlesnake ! disturbed our tranquillity. The 
snake was soon visible to every eye, dragging 
its slow length along the root of a large tree^ and 
directing its attention to a bird, which chattered 
and fluttered from above, and seemed irresisti- 
bly disposed to fall into his distended jaws* 
London^ a negro-servant, had snatched up a log, 
and was advancing to strike the monster ^ blow in 
the head, when a black snake, hastening furiously 
to the spot, immediately gave battle to the rattle- 
snake, and suspended, by his unexpected appear- 
ance, the power of the negro's arm. We now 
thought we had got into a nest of snakes, and the 
girls were screaming with fright, when, TVtUiam 
Henry ^ taking an unerring aim with his gun, 
shot the rattlesnake, in the act of repulsing his 
enemy. The black snake, without a moment's 
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procrastination^ returned into the woods^ and prcK- 
fiting by his example, we all pursued our jour- 
ney, except William Henry, who stopped with a 
negro to take out the rattles of the monster he had 
killed. My pupil presented me with these rat- 
tles, which I carried for three years in my pockety 
and finally gave them to the son of a Mr. jln- 
drevosy of JVarminster, who had emigrated to Bal^ 
Simore, and had been to me singularly obliging.* 

We stopped a few days at Slono, where we 
were kindly received by Mr. JVilson, my late 
travelling companion into Georgia. I expected 
that ffilliam Henry would receive the applauses 
of his friends for the presence of mind he had 
displayed in killing the rattlesnake; but when 
the youngest sister recited the story to the family, 

* Much has been said by Travellers of the fascinating power 
of snakes in America, Credat Judceus Apella, non. Ego! 
Things are best illustrated by comparison. It is known almost 
to every man who has not passed his days in the smoke of 
lAmdon, Salisbury, or Bristol, but, incited by the desire of 
knowledge, has made a Tour into the country -, 1 maintain it 
could not escape the observation of such a Tourist, that birds 
will flutter their wings, and exhibit the utmost agitation^ at 
the approach of a fox near a tree on which they are perched, 
filled with the same dread, a bird in America cannot refrain 
firom fluttering over a snake 3 and the American snakes, how- 
ever inferior in cunning to the English foxes, being endued 
with more perseverance 3 fear deprives the bird of motion, 
and it falls into his jaws. It Is by thus tracing effects to their 
causes that truth is promulgated ; and hence I am enabled to 
detect and expose the fallaciousness of the opinion^ that there 
is any diarm^ or fiucination in the eye of a snake. 
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they heard her without emotion^ and only smiled 
at it as a trifling incident. 

In the venerable mansion at Ashley River, I 
again directed the intellectual progress of my in- 
teresting pupils, and, enlarged the imagination of 
William^ by putting Pope's version of the Odyssey 
into his hands, which I found among other books 
that composed the family library. He had before 
read the .Iliad ; but neither Patrochs slain by 
Hector y nor Hector falling beneath the avenging 
arm oi Achilles, imparted half the rapture which 
Ulysses inspired with his companions in the cave 
of Polyphemus. I am of the opinion of fVarfon, 
that the great variety of events and scenes exhi- 
bited in the Odyssey, cannot fail to excite a more 
lively interest than the martial uniformity of the 
Iliad. 

The garden of Mr. Drayton s mansion led to 
the banks of Ashley Rher, which, after a rapid 
course of twenty miles, discharged itself into the 
Atlantic* The river was not wanting in pictu- 
resqueness, and^ once, while stretched at my ease 
on its banks, I meditated an Ode. 

ODE ON ASHLEY RIVER. 

ON gentle Ashley's winding flood. 

Enjoying philosophic rest > 
I court the calm^ umbrageous wood, * 

No more with baleful care opprest. 
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Or^ on its banks supindy laid. 

The distant mead and field survey. 
Where branching laurels form a ^ade 

To keep me from the solar raj. 

While flows the limpid stream along^ 
With quick meanders tlirough the grove^ 

And from each bird, is heard the song 
Of careless gaiety and love. 

And when the moon^ with lustre bright. 
Around me throws her silver beam, 

I catch new transport from tlie sight. 
And view her shadow in the stream. 

While Whip-poor-wiV repeats his talc, 
Hiat echoes firom the boundless plain ; 

And blithsome to the passing g^e. 
The Alocking'-bird pours out his strain. 

Hence with a calm, contented mind. 
Sweet pleasure comes without alloy ; 

Our own felicity we find— 

Tis from the heart springs genuine joy. 

An elder brother of Mr. Drayton was our 
neighbour on the river ; he occupied^ perhaps, 
the largest house and gardens in the United States 
of America. Indeed I was now breathing the 
politest atmosphere in America ; for our constant 
visitants were the highest people in the State, 
and possessed of more house-servants than there 
are inhabitants at Occoquan. These people never 
moved but in a carriage, lolled on sophas instead 
of sitting on chairs, and were always attended 
by their negroes to fan them with a peacock's 
feather. Such manners were ill-suited to an 
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Englishman loved his ease ; and who^ whenever 
their carriages were announced^ I always took 
my gun^ and went into the woods. Oh ! for a 
freedom from the restraint imposed by well-bred 
inanity. 

From jisbley River, after a short residence^ 
we removed to Cbarkston, which was full of 
visitors from the woods, and exhibited a motley 
scene. Here was to be perceived a Coacbee, 
without a glass to exclude the dust, driven 
by a black fellow, not less proud of the livery qf 
luxury, than the people within the vehicle were 
of a suit made in the fashion. There was to be 
discovered a Carolinian buck, who had left off 
essences and powder, and, in what related to his 
hair, resembled an ancient Rinnan ; but in the 
distribution of his dress, was just introducing 
that fashion in CharUstqn, which was giving way 
in succession to another in London. But he had 
an advantage over his transadantic rival ; he not 
only owned the horse he rode, but the servant 
who followed. To be brief, such is the pride of 
the people of Charleston, that no person is seen 
on foot unless it be a mechanic, or some mecha- 
nical Tutor. He who is without horses and 
slaves, incurs always contempt. The cpnsidera- 
tion of property has such an empire over the 
nund, that poverty and riches are contemplated 
through the medium of infamy and virtue. 
Even negroes are infected with this idea ; and 
H 2 
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Cuffey shall be heard to exclaim, He great black- 
guard that — be got no negur. Wbere his horse? 
He alvoay walk. 

I found my friend Doctor De Bow in high re- 
pute at Charleston^ and not withotit the hope that 
he should soon keep his carriage. Scribimus docti 
indoctique. He was busy in writing a piece for the 
Medical Repository at New^York ; that is, he 
was communicating his thoughts in a letter to the 
great Doctor MilcheL His object was to under- 
mine the fame of the Charleston Physicians, by 
exposing the impropriety of their treatment in the 
Croup ; a complaint uncommonly prevalent in the 
southern States of the Union. ^* This treatise, 
" whispered the Doctor, will make me be called 
" in to children, and if I once get the child for a 
•' patient, I shall soon have the parents. Oh ! 
'* that I could only express my thoughts on pa- 
" per ! I would carry every thing before me. 
^* But writing and talking require very different 
** qualifications. Impudence will make an ora- 
*• tor ; but to write well requires reading digested 
^"' by reflection." 

The Doctor entreated I would lend him my 
assistance to write his Essay on the Croup. I 
begged to be excused, by professing my utter un- 
acquaintance with the mode of treating the 
disease. 

•^ No matter, said the Doctor. How to treat the 
'* disease no man knows better than I ; but treating 
" it, and writing a treatise on it, are things widely 






" difierent. Come ! let me dictate to you llic 
" heads of the discourse^ and do you letigibify and 
^* ramify them secundum artem into a treatise. 
" Quote a good deal of Lalin^ and dignify your 
style with all the hard words you cau remem- 
ber. But let the title be powerful ; let it smite 
" the eye of the reader with irresistible force. For 
" the Medical Repository ! New, but unanswera- 
" blc, objectiotis against the present mode of treat- 
" ing the Croup, by the Physicians of Charleston ; 
** communicated in a Letter to Dr. Mitcbel, by 
" TV. DeBoWf M. D. — Nullius addtclus jurare in 
" verba magistri .'" 

Bravo, cried I. And now Doctor for a few 
words of introduction to the philippic. 

That, sir, you shall have ; I never could en- 
dure a play without a prologue- Why, say, (but 
write the first word in capitals,) ** PHYSICIANS, 
" however they may be established and in vogue, 
** are yet liable to be mistaken in their prognostics 
" and diagnostics. Humammi est errare r 

The Doctor was here interrupted by a negro- 
boy, who called him to attend his master in the 
last stage of the yellow fever. The Doctor im- 
mediately slipped on a black coat, put his enor- 
mous spectacles on his nose, and snatching up 
his goldheaded-cane, followed the negro down 
stairs. 

The Doctor being gone, it was not possible to 
Jo justice to the Treatise on the Croup ; but, 
h3 
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finding myself disposed to write something, I 
addressed my friend in eq Ode. The Doct»r 
was about to embark for the Havannai, as Sur- 
geon of a ship ; and his approaching voyage 
furnished me with a hint. 

ODE TO WILLIAM DE BOW, M. D. 

SINCE on the ocean*8 boundless deep. 

Once more impell'd by fiite 3rou go. 
The Muse the tremblmg wire would sweep. 

And soft invoke each gale to blow. 

Long has it been our doom to roam. 

With hearts by friendship's cement bound, 

(The world at large our only home) 
0*er many a wide expanse of ground. 

At Philadelphia's sad confine. 

Where death stalk'd round with aspect wild. 

We saw the widow vainly pine. 

And heard the mother mourn her child ; 

While desolation mark*d the scene. 

And groans of djring fill*d each gale. 
Where dance no more rejoic'd the green. 

Nor song re-echo*d from the dale. 

May no such griefs again demand 

The sigh of pity from thy breast. 
But jocund pleasure's mirthfiil band. 

Sooth ev'ry balefiil care to rest. 

Then festive let thy moments flow. 

While round thee roars the briny flood ; 

May ev'iy breeze auspicious blow. 
And nought provoke the wat'ry god. 
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Having leisure for some literary undertaking, 
1 issued a prospectus for the puUication of two 
Voyages to the Easi- Indies. The work was to be 
comprised in an octavo volume, and delivered to 
subscribers for two dollars. Mr. Dr^ion, with- 
out hesitation, subscribed for ten copies ; and in 
a few weeks I could boast a long list of subscri* 
bers from the circles of fashion. 
* Shortly after, the Farmer's Museum, published 
in New Hampsbire, was found to contain a curi- 
ous notice on the subject ; " The Translator of 
Buonapartes Campaign, whose poetry we have 
praised in a former Museum, has issued a sub- 
scription-paper, for the publication of Two 
Voyages to the East-Indies. From the genius 
*' of this Gentleman, we have the strongest reason 
to conclude, that his Work will be a pleasing 
production. But these are coster- monger times 
** for his book, and ere the date of fresh literary 
disappointment begin, he should remember 
that if in any of the peddling streets of Charles- 
ton, Pbiladelpbia, Boston, or New^York, he 
were to expose for sale a single bale of Gurrabs, 
'^ or Hummum, it would advance his fortune and 
"reputation more than by writing volumes of 
" instructive or amusing narrative. We wish 
** this writer success ; to ensure it, let him direct 
" his bookseller to make a shipment to England of 
" the whole impression." 

It is difficult to say, whether this encomium of 
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Mr. Dennie promoted or retarded the subscription 
to the volume; but it was of little consequence, 
for notwithstanding my friend George wrote a 
poetical epistle for the work, I contented myself 
with abridging it for my own amusement. 

To avoid the fever, which every summer com- 
mits its ravages at Cbarhsion^ Mr. Drayton remo- 
ved with his family in July to a convenient house 
on Sullivan s Island. The front windows com- 
manded a view of the Atlantic ^ whose waves broke 
with fury not a hundred yards from the door. 
It is almost superfluous to observe, that Sullivan s 
Island lies opposite to Charleston^ at the distance 
of eight miles. 

In the garden on our premises, I took posses- 
sion of a neat little bojk, which served me for a 
seminary, and house of repose. — Here I was gra- 
tified with the company of Mr. George ^ who came 
to visit me from George-town. Not more joyous 
was the meeting of Flaccus and Maro^ at the 
Affian Way : 

! qui complexuSj et gaudia quanta fuerunt / 

He was received with every elegance of urbanity 
by Mr. and Mrs. Drayton ; but he compared our 
situation to jEfieas among the Greeks ; vadinms 
tmmixti Danais baud numine nostro. 3o natural is 
it for a wit to ridicule his host. 

Passage-boats are alwajs to be procured from 
Sullivan s Island to Charleston^ and I was intro- 
duced by my friend to an Irish Clergyman, of the 
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name of Best, who was attached to Mr. George^ 
partly from his being an Irishman^ and partly 
from esteem for his attainments. 

Mr. Besi communicated to roe a few anecdotes 
relative to Goldsmitby which I minuted down in 
his presence. 

" The Deserted Village, said he, relates to 
^ scenes in which Goldsmith was an actor. Auburn 
* is a poetical name for the village of Lissoy^ in ' 
" the county of JVestmeath Barony^ Kilkenny fVest. 
** The name of the schoolmaster was Paddy 
" Bums. I remember him well. He was indeed 
^' a man severe to view. A woman called Wahe\ 
" Cruse, kept the alehouse." 






Imagination fondly stoops to trace 

The parlour-splendors of the festive p^^je." 



" I have been often in the house. 

" The hawthorn- bush was remarkably large, 
" and stood opposite the alehouse. I was once 
" riding with Brady\ Titular Bishop of Ardagb, 
"when he observed to me. Ma foy, Best^ this 
" huge^ overgrown bush, is mightily in the way ; 
" I will order it to be cut down. What, Sir, said 
" I, cut down GoldsmitFs Hawthorn-Bush, that 
" supplies so beautiful an image in the Deserted 
" Village ! Ma foy ! exclaimed the Bishop, is 
" that the hawthorn-bush ! Then ever let it be 
" sacred to the edge of the axe, and evil to him 
*• that would cut from it a branch.'* 

Mr. Besl also related to me some anecdotes 
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that would serve to illustrate the Traveller, 
which I regret are not preserved, for the Tra- 
veller is a Poem that is ever read with new rap- 
ture. The mind can scarcely refrain from pic- 
turing Goldsmiib in the capacity of an Adven- 
turer ; travelling with an expansion to his 
mental powers, and feeling the impulse of his 
poetical genius ; observing with a philosophic 
eye the mingled scenes before him, and framing 
from their diversity the subject of his poem. 

The stone of Sisyphus calling my friend back 
to George- town, I was once more left to the tui- 
tion of William Henry y and his sisters. My pupil 
was not, I believe, content with his insular si- 
tuation, but sighed for the woods, his dogs, and 
his gun. Man laughs at the sports of children ; 
but even their most trifling pastimes form his 
most serious occupations ; and their drums, and 
rattles, and hobbyhorses, are but the emblems 
and mockery of the business of mature age. 

No families ar^ more migratory than those of 
Carolina. From Sullivan s island we went again 
to the mansion on Ashley River ^ where I had invi- 
tations to hunt, to feast and to dance. But no- 
thing could sooth the despondency I felt on the 
approaching return of Mr. Drayton to the woods 
of Coosohatchie. He guessed, the cause of my 
woe-begone looks, and, rather than be deprived 
of my services, politely offered to pass the win- 
ter on the banks of Ashley River : Nay, he even 
proposed to send his son, when the war termi- 
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nated, to xtiake with me the tour of the Conti- 
nent of Europe. There are few men that in my 
situation would have resisted such allurements ; 
bat I dreaded the tainted atmosphere that had 
dispatched so many <^ my countrymen to the 
hottde appointed for ill living ; and, filled with 
apprehension^ I left this charming family in 
whose bosom I had been so kindly cherished, to 
seek another climate, and brave again the ri- 
gours of adversity.* 

* The mortality among foreigners during the summer 
months^ at Charleston, is incredibly great. Few Europeans 

4 

escape that plague of plagues the yellow fever. The attack is 
always sudden^ and lays hold of the strongest. He whose 
Teins glowed but yesterday with health, shall to-day be under- 
going the agonies of the damned. The temporal arteries of 
the wretched victim are ready to bunt ; Mack vomiting ensues ; 
the skin turns yellow } the man so lately rioting in lustihood, is 
without the strength of a child ; and^ his tongue lolling out^ 
he dies delirious. 

*' What now avail 
The strong-built sinewy limbs, and well-spread shoulders ? 
See how he tugs for life, and lays about him. 
Mad with his pain ! The sight how hideous ! 
Oh ! how his eyes stand out, and stare full ghastly ! 
Whilst the distemper's rank and deadly venom 
Shoots like a burning arrow cross his bowels. 
And drinks his marrow up. Heard you that groan > 
It was his last. See how the great Groliah, 
Just like a child that brawVd itself to rest^ 
Lies still;* 
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The fifteenth of December y 1799, I ^d^ fi^m 
Ashley River to Charleston^ with the design of 
proceeding to George-towrty and visiting the aca- 
demic bowers of my friend. I had again deter- 
mined to travel on foot, and enjoy the meditaticxis 
produced from walking and smoking amidst the 
awful solitude of the woods. Having provided 
myself with a pouch of Havarmab segars, and 
put a poem into my pocket, which Mr. George 
had composed over the grave of a stranger on the 
road, I crossed the ferry at Cooper s- River , and 
began my journey from a spot that retains the 
aboriginal name of Hohcaw. 

In travelling through an endless tract of pines, 
a man can find few objects to describe, but he 
may have some reflections to deliver. I was 
journeying through endless forests, that, once in- 
habited by numerous races of Indians^ were now 
without any individual of their original posses- 
sors ; for the diseases and luxuries introduced by 
the Colonist had exterminated the greater num- 
ber, and the few wretches that survived, had 
sought a new country beyond the rivers and 
mountains. 

For the first fifteen miles of my journey, I 
encountered no human being but a way-faring 
German I and heard no sound but that of the 
wood-pecker,* and the noise of the negroe's axe 

* The wood-pecker of Carolina, in striking his beak against 
a tree, makes a quick, sharp noise, which he keeps up for some 
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felling trees. There was no other object to em- 
ploy the sight, and no other noise to disturb the 
repose of the desert. 

I supped and slept at a solitary tavern kept by 
young Mr. Dulmsk, whose three sisters might 
have sat to a painter for the Graces. Delicate 
were their shapes, transparent their skins, and the 
fire of their eyes drove the Traveller to madness. 
Finding my young landlord companionable, 1 
asked him why he did not pull down the sign of 
General IVasbingiOHf that was over his door, and 
put up the portrait of his youngest sister. That, 
said he, would be a want of modesty : and, be- 
sides, if Jemima is really handsome, she can 
want no effigy ; for good wine, as we landlords 
say, requires no bush. 

Mr. Dubusk was a mighty great dancer. Indeed, 
he would frequently fall a capering, unconscious 
of being observed. But he swore he would 
dance no more in the day-tinie, because it was 
ungenteel. We drew our chairs near the fire 
after supper, when Mr. Dulmsk did his utmost 
to entertain me. He related that, only a few 
nights before, some sparks had put a black- pud- 
ding into his bed, which, by the moon- light 
through his window, his apprehension magnified 
into a black snake, and made him roar out 
murder ! 

time by repetition. An emigrant planter on first hearing it, 
was terrified beyond measure \ and ran pale and quaking to his 
house, calling out, a rattlesnake ! oh ! a rattlesnake ! 
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What, cried I, can you, who are a native of 
CaroUtuiy be afraid of a snake ? Not, said he, 
if I meet him on the road, or in the woods. I 
wish I had as many acres of land as I have killed 
rattlesnakes in this ^ country. My plantation 
would be a wide one* — Mr. Dubusk was some- 
what a wag. Being called on after supper to 
sing the patriotic song of Hail Columbia \ he 
parodied it with much drollery. 

Hail Columbia ! happy land ! 
Full of pines^ and burning sand ! 

At this I was surprised ; for Hail Columbia exacts 
not less reverence in America j than the Marselloise 
Hymn in France, and Rule Britannia in England. 

Before I quit the subject of Mr. Dubusk^ I 
will mention a delicacy of conduct which I could 
not but i^mark in him ; and which I record for 
the imitation of American Planters. Having 
thoughtlessly chastised a negro-boy in the room, 
he apologized for doing it before me ; a circum- 
stance which verified the observation, that good- 
breeding is the natural result of good sense. 

The next morning, Mr. Dubmk walked with 
me a few miles on my road ; but my companion 
having business at a plantation in the woods, I 
was soon left to pursue my journey alone through 
the sand. My sight was still bounded by the 
same prospect as ever. I could only distinguish 
before me a road that seemed endless, and mossy 



forests on each border of it. An European gazes 
with wonder at the long and beautiful moss, that, 
spreading itself from the branches of one tree 
to those of another, extends through whole 
forests.* 

It was now eight in the morning ; the weather 
was mild, and I walked vigorously forward, 
dewing the cud of sweei and bitier fancy. 

At Darrs tayern, I found nobody but a negro* 
woman, who was suckling her child, and quiet- 
ing its clamours by appropriating, instead of a 
common rattle, the rattles of a snake. I would 
have much rather heard her jingle the keys of the 
cupboard in the child's cars ; but, unfortunate- 
ly for me, Mr. Darr was gone out, and had taken 
the keys with him. 

I was, therefore, glad to obtain a plate of 
Musif^ which having eaten sans milk, f^n/ sugar, 
and even sans molasses, I gave the good woman a 
piece of silver, and again pursued my journey, 

Beshrew the Traveller, who would let fall a re- 
flection Over the dinner I here made. Though 
plain, it was wholesome ; and, instead of wish- 
ing it was better, I thanked God it was not 
worse. 

* This moss when it becomes dead serves many useful pur« 
poses. The negroes cany it to Charleston, where it b bought 
to stuff mattrassesj and chair-bottoms. The hunters always 
>ise it for wadding to their guns. 

* * Indian meal boiled. 
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A walk of eight more miles brought me to 
Owendaw bridge, and, taking a small path that 
led into the woods, I sought for the grave of a 
stranger, of whom tradition has preserved no re- 
membrance ; and whose narrow house I at length 
discovered under a large and stately pine. I 
suppress the reflections which filled my breast on 
beholding it. Mr. George had anticipated me in 
a poem, which I meditated over the grave in all 
the luxury of melancholy. 

ELEGY OVER THE GRAVE OF AN UNKNOWN, 
IN THE WOODS OF OWENDAW. 

NOW while the sun in ocean rolls the day. 

Pensive I view where yonder trees display 

The lonely heap of earth, where here unmonm*d. 

Beneath the pine tlie stranger lies inum'd. 

Near these green reeds, that shade the passing wave. 

The grass proclaims tlie long neglected grave. 

Where dark and drear the mossy forests rise. 

And nature hides her form from mortal eyes } 

Where never print of human step is found. 

Nor ever sun-beam cheers the gloomy ground. 

But towering pines the light of heaven preclude. 

And cedars wave in endless solitude ; 

Where stretch'd amid the leaves, the branching hind 

Hears the tall cypress murmur to the wind. 

All now unknown, if here this space of dust 

Enclose the ashes of the base or just \ 

Nor wept by friendship, nor enrolFd by l^me. 

Without a tomb, and e*en without a name. 

So rests amid these over-arching woods. 

Some hapless corse, regardless of tife floods. 

Which oft around with angry deluge sweep. 

And roll the wrecks of ages to the deep. 
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lliose waning passions struggling to be fr^e^ 

Those eyes that once the blaze of heaven could see i 

That hand from which^ perhaps^ the brave retir'd ; 

That heart which once the breath of life inspir*d^ 

Now shut for ever from the face of day. 

Claim but at last this narrow spot of clay^ 

Unhappy dustj no memory remains 

Of what of thee once trod these gloomy plains^ 

Whether some wish, that fires the human breastj 

Of glory, or of wealth, was here supprest j 

Or great, or humble, was thy former lot. 

To all unknown, by ail the world forgot ! 

But what is friendship, or exalted fame. 

Which time may wound, or £nvy*s eye may blame ? 

Alike the lofty and the low must lie. 

Alike the hero and the slave must die ; 

A few short years their names from earth shall sweep, 

Unfelt as drops when mingling with the deep. 

For thee no tomb arrests the passing eye. 

No muse implores the tributary sigh^ 

Nor weeping sire shall hither press to mourn. 

Nor frantic spouse invoke thee from thine urn j 

But here unwept, beneath this gloomy pine. 

Eternal nights of solitude are thine. 

So when conflicting douds, in thunder driven. 

Shake to its base the firmament of heaven. 

Prone on the earth the lofty cedar lies. 

Unseen, and in an unknown valley dies : 

So falls the towering pride of mortal state. 

So perish all the glories of the great. 

In vain with hope to distant realms we run^ 

Some bliss to share, or nuseiy to shun. 

In vain the man of narrow bosom fiies. 

Where meanness triumphs, and where honour dies } 
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And fills the sable bark with sordid ore. 
To swell the pomps that ciirse a guilty shore $ 
Pursu'd by fate through every realm'and sea. 
He faUs at last unwept, unknown, like thee. 

Pursuing my journey, in somewhat a dejected 
mood, I crossed over Owendaw Bridge, and 
walked forward at a moderate rate. In fact, I 
regulated my pace by the sun, which was de- 
scending behind me in the woods, and at which 
I occasionally looked back. 

About night-fall I reached Mr. Mae Gregory 
tavern, of which the proximity was announced 
by the axe of the negro chopping wood. No 
sound can be more delightful than this to the 
foot- traveller in America, when night has cast its 
shadows over the face of the country. It not 
only informs him that he is near some human 
habitation ; but associates the welcome image of 
a warm fire-side, and an invigorating supper. 

The house of Mr. Mae Gregor was agreeably 
situated on the ^ver Saniee. But it was filled 
with the Planters and young women fi-om the 
neighbouring woods, who had assembled to cele- 
brate their Cbristmas festival ; for, it was, I dis« 
covered, the anniversary of the day that gave birth 
to our Redeemer. Strange! that I should re- 
gard time so little, as not to know that its inau- 
dible and noiseless feet had stolen through ano- 
ther year. 

The party was, however, taking time by the 
forelock. They had formed a dance ! but could 
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hot begin it for want of their musician, whom 
they expected with impatience. 

Curse that Orpheus ! exclaimed one of the 
young men, who held by the hand a little girl of 
true virginal beauty, with fair hair floating over 
her shoulders ; curse that Orpheus ! said he ; I'll 
lay you,* he has got drunk again, and has lost 
himself in the woods! Mac Gregor, do lend me 
your horn ; Fll go a little way, and blow to him» 

Do Jack, said the landlord. I hope some bear 
or panther has not got him fast by the nape of 
the neck. The old sinner is down three shillings 
on the score. 

Keep yourself cool, replied Jack. If I find the 
Musicianer dead, Fll lodge an execution against 
his fiddle for the benefit of his creditors. 

Jack snatched up the horn, and slipping on 
his great coat, was about to sally into the woods 
to seek for the lost Orpheus^ when the little girl, 
whose hand he had let go, anticipating his de- 
sign, clung fondly round him, and burst into a 
violent flood of tears. 

Why ! what ails you, Barbara^ cried Jack. 

You are go— go— going in the woods ! sobbed 
the aflSicted girl. You'll meet with a — z — a 
panther ! 

Woman ! all conquering woman ! thou art 
every where the same ; and thy empire over man 

• Pbitiye of frequent occurrence among the southern Americans, 
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is every where confest. Whether in the polished 
cities of Europe^ or among the rude forests of 
Americay thou canst practice the same arts^ and 
inspire the same tenderness ! 

The ferocity of Jack was softened by the 
mournful distraction of Barbara. It was a ludi- 
crous spectacle. Jack in the towering height 
and breadth of his body, could scarcely, I think, 
be inferior to Sampson ; he would have slain with 
his nervous arm a whole host of enemies. Yet 
here he was killed himself by only one glance 
from a virgin eye, that was brimful of tears ; for 
some minutes his speech was suspended, and the 
giant could only look and sigh unutterable things. 
Oh ! for the chisel of a Praxiteles^ to represent 
this tender damsel ; the most seducing object that 
love could employ to extend the limits of his em- 
pire. Insensibility itself would have (alien at the 
feet of so sweet a creature. 

At length Jack recovered the use of his facul- 
ties. He laid down the horn; and, catching 
Barbara in his arms, smacked her lips with sach 
ardour, that he seemed to be tearing up kisses by 
the roots. 

The girls in company blushed, or held down 
their heads ; but the men fell into a roar of such 
loud and obstinate laughter, that, like the peal 
of Homers gods, I thought it inextinguishable. 

Mr. Mac Gregor now took the horn, and, going 
to the door, began to blow it with vehemence, 
and then to exclaim Orpbeus! Yo hoi Or- 
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pheus ! Must I come and look for my old snow- 
ball? 

At length a voice was heard to reply, Who 
call Orpheus ? That Mossa, Mac Gregee ? Here 
Orpheus come ! Here he come himself! 

It was not long before Orpheus made his ap- 
pearance in the shape of an old Guinea Negroy 
scraping discord on a fiddle, reeling about from 
side to side, and grinning in the pride of his 
heart. 

Each man now seized his partner, Orpheus 
struck up a jig, and down the dance went Jack 
and Barbara^ with light, though untutored steps. 
Not being for any of their ambling, and finding 
that amidst such riot no sleep was to be had^ I 
summoned a negro, and was paddled in a canoe^ 
through Push-and^go Creek, to the opposite bank 
of Saniee River. The Whip-poor-wiU, on my 
landing, was heard from the woods ; and, in pro- 
secuting my walk, I meditated a sonnet to the 
bird. 



SONNET TO THE WHIP-POOR-WILL. 

POOR, plaintive bird ! whose melancholy lay 
Suits the despondence of my tioubled breast^ 
I hail thy coming at the close of day^ 
When all thy tr^be are hush*d in balmy rest. 

Wisely thou shuon'st the gay, tumultuous tlirong. 
Whose mingled voices empty joys denote. 
And for the sober night reserv'st thy song. 
When echo from the woods repeats thy note, 

i3 
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Pensive, at silent n'ght, I love to roam. 
Where elves and fi^'rics tread the dewy green. 
While the clear moon, beneath the azure dome. 
Sheds a soft lustre o*er the sylvan scene. 

And hear thee tell thy moving talc of woe. 
To the bright Empress of the Silver Bow. 

I had DOW not to walk through woods^ but over 
ground that had been cleared by the industry of 
the husbandman. But I had scarce proceeded 
half a mile when a party of horsemen^ and girls 
double^mounted, came ambling over the plain ; 
and all seemed to ask^ with one voice^ if the boat 
was at the ferry. I informed them that I had 
crossed SanUe River in a canoe, which, I believed, 
^j^s at the ^ny> but that, far from embarking 
their party, it would not hold a third of theip. 

Then you came, said one of the men^ through 
Push-and-go Creek f 

I replied in the afErmative, 

The devil take Mac Gregory cried he. There 
are no snakes in South Carolina if I am not up to 
him for this. I hope Orpheus has not been able 
to find his way through the woods ! 

I assured the gentleman, that, if by Orpheusht 
meant a drunken negro, who scraped upon the 
fiddle, — he had not only reached the house, but 
put all the company in motion. 

And is Jack Douglas there ? said the horse- 
man* He is agreat^ lengthy^ fellow. 

* Lengthy is the American for long. It is frequently usc4 
by the classical writers of the New World. 
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I answered in the affinnativc. 

And is he dancings rejoined he^ with a litde 
girl ; a black*eyed girl^ with rather Ugbiisb hair^ 
a pretty turn-up nose, and a dimple in one of her 
cheeks? 

Sir^ said I, the dimple in the young lady's 
cheek is particularly visible when she smiles. 

*Tis she ! 'Tis Barbara I exclaimed the fellow. 
Oh ! all the devils ! FU not wait for the boat ; 
ril swim my beast across the river. 

The company endeavoured to dissuade this 
Leander from his enterprize ; but love was not 
to be cheated of its right ; and putting his spurs 
into the horse's sides, he gallopped towards 
Santee. 

And now my friends, said I, having satisfied 
your interrogations, let me ask you if there be 
any house on the road where I shall be likely 
to obtain a lodging ? 

Are you for George-town f said one of the 
men. 

I replied in the affirmative. 

Then, rejoined he, it is hard saying ; for there 
is no house in the main-road between this and 
the Run ;* and the Run is so high, from the 
freshes, that you will not be able to ford it. We 
did not cross the Run ; we live this side of it--« 

* A stream that crosses a road is called a Run in the south- 
ern States. After a heavy rain^ the freshes (floods) render 
Ihe^e Rons for some time impassable. 

14 
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away there (pointing with his hand)^ among the 
back-woods. 

Old Billy 9 said another^ would give the gentle- 
man a lodging. 

Old Billy! replied his companion. Do you 
think a white man would bemean himself to take 
up his quarters with a negurf Come^ let us 
jog on. 

Nothing can give more poignancy to the mis- 
fortunes of a Traveller^ than for him to repine at 
them. I therefore walked forward with a deci- 
sive step^ and whistled a merry tune as I brushed 
the dew with my feet. 

In about half an hour^ I reached a solitary 
mud-hut^ which stood adjoining to a wood. A 
little smoke rose from the chimney^ but not a 
mouse was stirring near the dwelling. But from 
the woods was heard the cry of the Whip-poor- 
will^ and the croaking of the bull-frogs. 

I peeped through a chink in the wall of this 
lonely hut. I soon discovered it was the habita- 
tion of Old Billy, and Billys old wife. I could 
distinguish an old negro-man and negro-woman^ 
huddled together^ like Darby and Joan, before 
the embers of an expiring fire^ and passing from 
one to another the stump of an old pipe. I tap- 
ped at the door. Please God Almighty 1 said 
the old woman ; who knock at our door this time 
of night ? Why I thought nobody was awake but 
Whip-poor-will ! 

Open the door, said the old man, very calmly. 
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*Tis mayhap some ncgur-man that has run away, 
aod is now come out of the woods to beg a hoe-» 
cake, or a bit of hominy. 

Lack-a-day ! you don't say so, replied the old 
woman. Some poor runaway, without a bit of 
victuals to keep life and soul together. Well ! 
there's a whole hoe-cake in the platter. Thai's 
lucky, for true 1 

The old woman came to the door, but, start- 
ing back on beholding me, exclaimed. Hie ! this 
not ncgur ! This one gentleman ! 

Let my page record the hospitality of this poor 
black woman and her husband. They proffered 
me their provisions, and helped me to the sweetest 
draught of water I ever remember to have drunk. 
They proposed to spread a blanket for me before 
the fire, and supply me out of their garments 
with a pillow for my head. In a word, though 
their faces were black, their hearts were not 
insensible. 

I could not overcome my prejudices, I felt 
the fulness of their humanity ; but, my heart 
harboured that pridq, which courted the rigours 
of the night, rather than descend to become the 
guest of an African slave. I declined their offer 
with acknowledgments, and prosecuted ray walk 
into the woods. 

I had walked about three miles, lighted forward 
by the moon, and admonished of the lateness of 
the hour by the appearance of the Morning Star, 
when the barking of dogs, and the voices of men 
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tt a distance, filled mc with the hope that I was 
approaching some village. My heart caught 
new pleasure, and I redoubled my pace ; but in 
a few minutes, instead of entering a village, I 
found myself among a croud of waggons and 
waggoners, who, having their journey suspended 
by a run of water which had overflowed its banks, 
were preparing to encamp on the side of the road. 
Of these some were backing their waggons, some 
unharnessing their cattle, and some kindling a 

fire. 

On coming to the bank of the stream, I asked 
a man, who was splitting wood, whether there 
was any canoe to carry Travellers across the 
Run. 

Indeed, I don*t know, said he. 

How is that ? cried another waggoner, ap- 
proaching the spot. If the stranger is willing to 
go to the expence of a canoe, I'll hew him one out 
of the stump of a tree in less than half an hour. 
I have tools in my waggon. 

Sir, replied I, I think it will be more advise* 
able to tarry here till the floods are subsided. 
But, is there no tavern near here ? 

There is not a grog-shop, said the man, be- 
tween this and George-Towfu But if you cbuse 
to drink some whiskey, I have got a demi-john 
in my waggon. Come, don't make yourself 
strange because I drive a waggon. 

Sir, said I, it was my anxiety to obtain a lodg- 
ing that made me ask afbr a tavern ; I did aot 
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want liquor. But as you are polite enough to 
welcome me to your jorum of whiskey, I shall 
be happy to pledge yqu. 

The fellow now went to his waggon, and, 
taking out a small demi-john of whiskey, return- 
ed to the place where I stood^ followed by the 
whole of his fraternily. Come, said he, here's 
a good market for our tobacco ! And after taking 
a long draught, which called a profound sigh 
from his lungs, he handed me the demi-john, 
of which having drunk, I. passed it in succession 
to my neighbour. 

No man is more tenacious of etiquette than L 
For two persons to become acquainted, the laws 
of good-breeding exact the introduction of a 
third. This third personage I had now found 
in the demi-john of whiskey, and so without any 
further ceremony, I accompanied the gentltmen 
waggoners to their fire, and squatted myself be- 
fore the blaze. 

The man whom I hjad pledged, I very soon 
discovered to be the chief of the gang ; for his 
mien was more lofty, and his speech more impe* 
rious than that of the rest. Halloa ! Ba/pb 
Noggin f cried he. Turn the horses out loose 
with their bells on, that we may find them again 
in the woods. And do you he^r. Get the pig 
cmt of the big waggon, that we may barbacue 
him while there's a slow fire. 

This motion of the waggoner was I thought 
not a bad one ; my hungpr seconded it Ih ^crctj 
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and I began to entertain a higher opinion of the 
company I had got into* 

Having barbacued the pig, each man drew 
forth his knife, and helped himself to a portion. 
I was invited to do the same, but, when I had laid 
hands on a savoury morsel, it was difficult to re- 
tain it, for a dog, that accompanied the waggons, 
placed himself before me in a menacing attitude, 
and every time I put a piece of meat into my 
mouth, the cur gnashed his teeth, and rebuked 
me with an angry bark. At length, I was reliev- 
ed from the importunities of the dog, by the 
politeness of a waggoner, who snatching up his 
whip, cracked it over the dog's back with such 
violence, that the animal slunk his tail between 
his hind legs, and ran howling into the woods 
with a most tragical tone ; a tone that suspended 
for some minutes the bellowing of the bull- frogs, 
and the cry of the Whip-poor-will. 

My companions having satisfied their hunger, 
they soon fell asleep ; and it was not very long 
before I followed the example. My bed was 
composed of leaves, and I had no other canopy 
but the skies ; but, in two watchful voyages to 
the East Indies j I had often snored on the hard 
deck, and my repose in the open air was a thing 
I had been used to. 

About sun- rise I awoke, refreshed beyond 
measure with three hours sound sleep. Some of 
my companions were awake, but others were 
yet snoring. At length, they all rose and shook 
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themselves^ and the chief of the party had ex- 
pressed it to be his opinion, that the Run would 
not go down before noon, when a chariot came 
up to the spot, followed by a horseman. 

In the carriage were two elderly ladies, who, 
it was easy to discover, were Quakers. Of these 
one put her head out of the window, and calling 
to the horseman, said, *^ Obadiahy inquire, I 
" beseech thee, of these honest people, whether 
" the Run be passable, or whether we had 
" not better go back to our plantation, and tarry 
" there till to-morrow ?" 

The Quaker rode up to our fire, around which 
we were all sitting, " Waggoners, said the 
<< Quaker, is the Run fordable yet for a horse ? 
^^ Do you think, friends, it would be safe for 
^^ mother and aunt to venture across ? Is th^ 
" water above the horses' knees ?'' 

There is no danger, masterj at all, said the 
chief of the party. Two young women and a 
negur«boy, crossed Over an hour ago. The water, 
then, did not come up to the horses' knees, and 
now it is much lower. Friend, said the Quaker, 
I thank thee. And he then rode to the window 
of the carriage, where he imparted the intelli- 
gence to his mother and aunt. 

I verily, said the old lady, have an apprehen- 
aon that some accident will befal us. 

Why, mother, said the Quaker, thy fears over-^ 
come thy reason. Two damsels and a man-ser- 
vant haite crossed over thiarfioming already, j 
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Tlie postilion now whipped his cattle^ and 
plunged into the stream, accompanied by the 
man on horseback. In a few minutes the beasts 
were up to their necks in water, and the women 
within the carriage were overwhelmed with the 
torrent The horse of the man, who had gone 
higher up, was evidently obliged to swim for it; 
and now the woods echoed with the cries of the 
women in distress, and the groans of Ohadial^ 
who gave himself up for lost. I cannot but ac- 
knowledge that the cries of the women knocked 
against my heart ; I ran to the bank, and voci- 
ferated to the postilion not to spare his horses, 
but flog them over to the other side. The fellow 
profited by ray injunctions, and presently the 
carriage, together with Obadtab, got in safety to 
the opposite bank; the women not remitting 
their screams, Obadiab still pouring forth his 
ejaculations, and the cattle shaking their manes. 

In this scene of consternation, I could not be 
wholly inattentive to the waggoners. Tliese gen- 
tlemen had thrown themselves on their backs, 
and wei^e keeping up a peal of the loudest 
laughter I ever remember to have heard. 

About noon the water went down, and my 
companions, who had previously harnessed their 
cattle, crossed without any obstacle to the oppo- 
site bank. I followed on a led-horse, which 
they did not judge prudent to fasten to a wag- 
gon, and which took me over in saiety* I then 
dismounted, and, having shaken each of the 
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party by the handy pursued my journey on foot. 
The sun, which in the early part of the morn- 
ing had been obscured^ now gladdened the plains ; 
andy as I journeyed onward^ I sent forth in con- 
cert with the creation a prayer to that Universal 
Lordy at whose altar of praise and thanksgiving, 
all religions, though by different paths assemble ; 
and ultimately unite in one centre of adoration. 

A walk of ten miles brought me within sight of 
George-Town^ which exhibited an agreeable coup 
d" csilf as I approached the back of Sampit river. 
The opening of fVaccamaw bay, at the con- 
fluence of Sampitj Blacky and Pedee rivers, 
brought to my mind the happy description which 
my friend Mr. George had given the world of it ; 
who is not less exact than felicitous in the com- 
bination of his images. 

** Here as you enter from the winding wood, 
*' The wandr'ng eye beholds the confluent flood, 
" Where the wide waves of Waccamaw o'erflow, 
" And gloomy wilds an endless prospect shew : 
" Where roll the placid streams from Savipifs source^ 
^ And Wlnyaws waves with slow meanders course, 
*^ Through many a tainted marsh and gloomy wood, 
" The dark abodes of dreary solitude/' 

I felt no little exultation in reflecting that it 
was the Author of this description^ whom I was 
aboTJUt to visit ; that he expected with solicitude 
loy ooming^ atui that I should be received by 
him wth-traasports. I' crossed the river 5^jw/i/ 
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in the ferry-boat, and rejoiced to find myself in 
the company of my friend. But I did not find 
him at his studies, Mr. George was neither com- 
posing the Moeonian Verse, the plaintive Elegy, 
nor soothing Sonnet. In profane prose he was 
at dinner, and such was the unclassical condi- 
tion of my appetite from a walk of fourteen 
miles, that a welcome to a turkey and chine was 
greater music to my car, than the softest verses 
my friend could have produced from his invoca- 
tions of the morning. 

It is only those whose breasts have been dis- 
tended with friendship, that can form a just esti- 
mate of the happiness I enjoyed in the company 
of Mr. George. In a public party he was some- 
what reserved; but in the unrestrained inter- 
change of his mind with a friend, no man could 
be more pleasant. That the conversation of 
Mr. George was not coveted by the inhabitants of 
George-town, is not the least extraordinary. Pride 
is the same in all ; and there is none who would 
not rather be amused than instructed. 

There is a vivacity in the Irisb character, 
which an Englisbman cannot but envy. It is not 
indeed of an uniform tenour in either; both 
have their moments of depression, and exclama- 
tions of sorrow. But the Irishman seldom flies 
to a rope, or a phial, for an oblivion of his woes, 
and, taking it in his hand, cries. This shall end 
them 1 His soul is sanguine ; his grief evanes- 
cent ; the clouds that darkened the borixon of 
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life, give way in succession to sun-shine and a 
clear sky ; his mind recovers its elasticity, and 
£nally it triumphs. 

The old lady at the boarding-house, informed 
me that she hardly knew what to make of Mr. 
George ; sometimes he would be sbciable, and 
chat round the parlour fire with the rest of her 
boarders ; but that oftener he shut himself up in 
his chamber, and pored over an outlandish book ; 
or, wandering alone in the woods, was overheard 
talking to himself. Alas ! for the simplicity of 
the woman 1 She little knew the enjoyments of 
a cultivated mind, or the delight a poet felt 
in courting the silence of solitude, and muttering 
bis -wayward fancies, as he roved through the 
fields. 

It, however, appeared to me, that Mr. George 
was not so enamoured of the Muses, but that 
he had an eye for a fair creature, who lived 
within a few doors of his lodgings. He mani- 
fested, I thought, strong symptons of being in 
love. He delighted in the perusal of the Sorrows 
of JVertery perfumed his handkerchief with la- 
vender, brushed his hat of a morning, and went 
every Sunday to church. 

Mr. George had a supreme contempt for Ame-^ 
fican genius and American, literature. In a spor- 
tive mood, he would ask me whether I did not 
think that it was some physical cause in the air, 
which denied existence to a poet on America^ 
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ground. No snake, said he^ exMs in Irefdnd^ 
and no poet can be found in jtmerica. 

You are too severe, said I, in your strietores. 
This country, as a native aufhor observes^ can 
furnish her quota of poets. 

Name, will you, one ? 

Is not Dwigbt^ a candidate for the epic crown ? 
Is lie. Sir, not a poet ? 

I think not. He wants imagination, and bfe 
also wants judgment ; Sir, he makes the shield of 
Jesbtta io mock the rising sun ? 

Is not Barlow a poet ? Is hot liis Vision of 
Columhus a fine poem ? 

The opening is elevated ; the rest is read 
without emotion ? 

What think you of Freneau ? 

Fr^neau has one good ode : Happy fbe Man 
V)bo safe on Shore ! But he is voluminous ; and 
this ode may be likened to the gram in the bushel 
of chaff. 

What is your opinion of Ttumhillf 

He can only claim the hierit of being !a skilM 
imitator. 

Well, what think you of Humphreys ? 

Sir, his mind is neither ductile to sentimentj 
;3or is his ear susceptible of harmony. 

What opinion do you entertain of H&ney^ 
v)oodf 

I have read some of his wretched ]iiymei$« 
The bees, as it is fabled of tihdar^ iietcr 
sucked jhoney jGx>m his lips. 
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Of the existence of an AnUruan poet, I per- 
ceive. Sir, your mind is rather sceptical. But, 
I hope, you will allow that America abounds 
with good prose. 

Yes, Sir; but, then, mind me, it is import- 

ied from the shores of Great Britain. 

Oh ! monstrous 1 Is tiot Dennie a good prose- 
writer ? 

Sir, the pleasure that otheirwise I should find 
in Dermie, is soon accompanied With satiety by 
his "uheiatnpled q'iuiintnis^. 

Of Brown, Sir, what ife yout bpihion ) • 
The fet jrlc of BrMh, feir, is chksHfed, arid he 
is scruptilbusly pwe. But natiire hks utterly dis- 
<|ualified him for ^subjects of btimodr. When- 
ever he endeavours to bring forth hiimdtir, thfe 
• • • • • • f 

oflEspring of his thrdes are Wed^ne^ and defor- 
iliity. IVTienever he attertipts humbdr, he iii- 
t^tres the benevolent with pity, arid fills th« 
td6rose with Indignation. 

What think you of the Style <jt Jo^s(My the 
Reviewer ? 

It is not English ifliat he writes. Sir ; it is Ame^ 
rlcdn. His, peridds are ato^mpahied by k yelf, 
that is scarcely less dismal thto H^ wkrii6op of 9 
'Mbiiiivi. 

George-Town is built on the South bank of 
lRri^/>i/ rivtfr ; the houses kre haiidddme, tod the 
little streets iniersfect eich bth6r at riglit ariglfes. 
Bdt so Idvely are the woriieh, that^ had thift 
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place existed in an age of antiquity, it would not 
have been said that Fenus fixed her abode at 
Cytberea. 

The academy at George-Ttnvny is under the di- 
rection of Mr. Spierifti an Irish clergyman of the 
episcopal persuasion ; a niian profoundly versed 
in the languages of Greece and Rome^ not uncon- 
versant with the delicacies of the EngUsb^ and a 
powerful preacher. 

I was delighted with Mr. Spierins eldest boy. 
This little fellow, always followed his cousin 
(Mr. George) to his room, and took more plea- 
sure in hearing the bard repeat to him his com- 
positions, than in listening to the talk of the 
boarders, whose. topic was either horse-xacing, 
cock-fighting, or gunning. 

I make the same use of this boy, said Mr. 
George to me, that Moliere did of his old house- 
keeper. His feelings are not perverted by the 
subtilties of criticism ; his mind so tender, has 
acquired no fastidiousness from cultivation ; and 
what charms the boy will charm also the multitude. 

I wish, cousin, said the boy, you would read 

me that poem again about Papa and Doctor 

, who went over to Wactamaw to a ball, 

and, when they got there, found fhey could not 

Clance. 

What, George^ said I, have you been satirizing 
your uncle ! the most learned of the Professors I 
'and has not doctor — ^^-« escaped your lash; 
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the man who instituted and supports your 
Academy! 

SiTj said my friend^ whatever may be their 
attributes^ they ruined our dance ; nor could the 
laughter they provoked atone for the time they 
tnade us lose. 

Do^ cousin^ said the boy, let me read the 
poem to this gentleman. It is so funny ! — ^My 
friend put his manuscript into the boy's hand, 
who read it aloud. 

THE DANCING PHILOSOPHERS. 

WHAT dire events from trivial causes rise^ 

Mirth to the gay, but satire to the wise ! 

I sing, two chiefs, who lately pass'd the floods 

To Waccamanv's wide wastes and piny woods i 

Invited to partake the soft delight 

Of festive dance, and hymeneal rite ; 

The one a sage disciple of the gown. 

The other much renown*d throughout the town. 

For bolus, nostrum, Esculapian skill. 

The lich to fleece, the lingering to kill. 

These in a galley, with their sable train, 

Press'd to the shore that bounds the distant main ; 

There in the Sylvan shades the youths around. 

With laughter-loving n3rmphs in silk were found ; 

The bridal beauty in the midst appear'd. 

And next the bridegroom, but without a beard ; 

For not as yet for wisdom was he fam*d. 

Nor had his chin his manhood yet prodaimM. 

Soon as the Priest had join*d them hand in hand. 
At signal giv*n arose the tuneful band ; 
Musicians skill'd the tambourine to ring. 
And fidlers numberless to swell the string, 
K3 
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Then shine the train, in two collected rows« 
The left a range of belles, the right of beaux 5 
Of these the forms in figur'd muslin veil'd. 
Of those the legs in silken hose conceaVd* 
Now all at once two swift for sight they rise. 
With nimble footsteps, and with glqwii^ eyes.; 
So the round wheels in giddy circles roll. 
And bear along tlie fix'd spectator's soul. 
Seiz*d with the scene, the solemn Priest lays down 
His band, his bible, and his sable gown -, 
For when Divinity to mirth's indin'd. 
No text intrusive enters in the mind. 
The Doctor too, forgetful that his heels. 
As lead were heavy, through the circle wheels i 
Thk way and that he stumbles as he goes. 
And oft results upon his neighbour's toes. 

And now the merry violin resounds. 
And now the DOCTOR, now the PARSOH boimds ! 
All gravity was lost ; the solenm air. 
The frowning eye-brow, and adjusted hair. 
No more so venerably met the view, . 
To damp the ardour of the dancing crew. 

The PARSON now, revolving from his place. 
As down the ring he ran his godly race. 
His partner leaving in the midst to chance. 
Casts off behind and leads alone the dance. 
His Nymph with eager eye displays her hand. 
To call his Reverence to his proper stand i 
But not for hands or nods he car'd at all. 
This way and that he whirls around the hall ; 
One calls aloud, one stops his rapid flight. 
Both nymphs and youths contend to set him right ; 
^' This way ! this way ! you turn } lead out of sides, 
^' That lady's hand you take ! and next the bride's >" 
But while the meny violins resound. 
The ready Parson ceases not to boynd* 
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And now through, right and left^ acro^ they gp^ 
And now the Priest^ as in a solemn show. 
Stands in the midst and knows not what to do. 
As when some brisly boar the swains surround^ 
To drive him through some gate^ or sylran ground^ 
In vain— the. stubborn savage glaring stands. 
Immoveable, and braves the rustic bands. 
The PARSON thus, oft push'd, repulsive stood. 
With leaden legs, and with a head of wood ; 
Till shame and wrath compelled him to retire. 
His visage glo^'ing^ and his eyes on fire. 

The DOCTOR too no better fate obtained, 
Soon as in dance his giant limbs he strain*d. 
His step, subverted by an almond shell, 
Upheav'd his central poise, and dovm he fell ! 
Like some huge whale when dash*d against a rock, ' 
So groan'd the Doctor ! and so loud the shock. 
Then bursts of universal laughter rise. 
Shake the high dome, and fill the starry skies. 
The nymph assists her partner from the ground. 
Again the laughter and the jest resoimd! 
Scarce could the Chief, when rais*d amidst the throngs 
Drag his slow length of ponderous limbs along; 
Groaning he moves ! supported by a staff. 
Like Polypheme ! — what Stoic would not laugh ? 
A# croud of slaves, with solemn mien, draw near. 
And slowly through the dome the body bear. 
Then on a bed they sofUy lay the sage. 
And strive the dorsal torrent to assuage 5 
Loud from his room, the man of mighty bone^ 
All dancing curs*d, and heav*d a piteous groan ^ 
And now, lest any say, this noble* throng. 
Have d8nc*d too heavily, or danc*d too long ; 
Here shall the Muse her mournful stoiy close. 
And let tlie DOCTOR and the PRIEST repose. 

K4 
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Mr. SpUrin will forgive my insertion of thiil 
Poem. No person respects him more than I; 
and nothing but real esteem for a man^ would 
induce me to make serious mention of him in 
this volume. — ^That Traveller has liitle ac- 
quaintance with the policy of literature, and 
estimates but lightly the power of his page, who 
speaks indiscriminately of every individual with 
whom he has eaten a meal, or caroused over a 
bowl. I have been feasted and caressed by many 
of my friends, both ^tNtw-Yorky and PhiJadeU 
phia, and Baliimore, and Washington ; who, know- 
ing that I contemplated to publish a narrative, 
did me the honour to desire a niche in my work. 
But of such characters what could I record ? It 
surely could give the reader no satisfaction to be 

told, that, Mr. ^ having imported a turde 

from Jamaica^ guttled down for nearly three 
hours the callipash and callipee ; or that the 

constant practice of Mr. > was to smoke 

his pipe every day after dinner. The epitaph- 
maker will do all that can be done for such cha- 
racters ; for it can only be recorded of them that 
they were born, and that they died. 

During my visit at George-town, the melan- 
choly tidings were brought of the death of Gene- 
ral Washington. The inhabitants of the town 
were crouding to the ball-room, at the moment 
the courier arrived with the dispatch. But the 
death of so great a man converted their hilarity 
into sorrow ; the eye of many a female^ whichj 
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but a moment before had sparkled with pleasure^ 
was now brimful of tears ; and they all cast off 
their garments of gladness, and clothed them- 
selves with sackcloth. 

The following Sanday, the men, women, and 
children, testified their veneration for the Father 
of their Country, by walking in procession to the 
church, where Mr. Spierin delivered a funeral 
oration. Never was there a discourse more 
moving. Tears £owed fi-om every eye ; and la- 
mentations burst from every lip. 

Nor were the orators of America silent at the 
death of their hero. They called all their tropes 
and metaphors together ; collected all the sol- 
diers and statesmen of history, and made them 
cast their gariands at the feet of his statue. 

I look back both with pleasure and satisfac- 
tion on the time I passed with my friend, at the 
confluence of the rivers Waccamaw and Wtnyaw. 
Our conversation was commonly on the writers 
of the Augusian age, and I corrected many errors 
I had imbibed by solitary study. The taste of 
Mr. George had been formed on the polished 
models of antiquity ; to these he always recurred 
as to the standards of elegant composition. It is 
recorded, I believe, of Euler, that he could re- 
peat the whole of the j^neid by heart ; but the 
memory of Mr. George had not only digested the 
Eneid, but also the Georgics and Eclogues. 

But the moment was approaching that called 
pe to another climate^ I found a schooner lying 
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at the wharfs of George-Taum, that was bound to. 
New- Tori, and thither I had formed the resolu- 
tion of going. To this resolution I was partica'* 
larly determined by the projects of Mr. Gporgei 
who, disgusted with the society at George-tpwHy^ 
the eternal discourse of the mhabitants dboot 
their negroes and' cotton-fields ; and the innovar 
tions of the Trustees on his mode of tuition, had 
come to the determination of seeking another 
people, and opening a school of his own. 

When I, therefore, waved my hand on board 
the vessel to my friend, who stood on the wharf 
with the calm inhabitants of fViiccamaw^ my 
heart was rather elated with joy at the expecta- 
tion of soon meeting him at New^York^ than de- 
pressed with sorrowful emotions to separate from 
him at George-town. 

Heaven prosper you, my dear fellow, said Mr. 
George, But your impending gales of wind, and 
rolling of the vessel, will excite little sympathy^ 
because I shall reflect you are again in your own 
clement. Yet shall I never cease exclaiming, 
Sic te diva potens Cyprij &c. till you give me a 
missive that acquaints me with your safe landing. 
Adieu ! I will soon shake you by the hand again 
in a region less unhealthy, less inhospitable, and 
less unclassical. 

The sails of the vessel were now distended by 
a breeze tliat was both favourable and fresh. We 
shaped our course out of the harbour ; the waves 
roared around the bark ; and in half an hour ^t 
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app^red to. tlie eye of the beholder from land a 
white speck only on the ocean. 

pur passengers were, composed of a Georgian 
saddle-raaker^ a Qu^kerj and thpee vagrai^)bs from 
New Englat^n Ot, th^se tt^e Georgian was an 
original, chaj[i^c<)er. ^is very figure w^as the title- 
page ofi^joke, fpr nevqr, l^^foredifl I behold sn^ch 
abed^pressfr^ such u borseback^-iir^aker^ sucIj a huge 
iiU of flesj{. He ^xu}t)^d in his b.qlk, and in- 
formed, US, that on first coming on board he 
weighed two hundred.apd sevei|ty-five pounds* 

The wind changed off Cape, Haiierass to the 
North EaA, froiji which qparter it blew a tre- 
mendous galp. ^.^ lay-to in a mpst miserable 
conditio]!, wet, sid^, and un^blQ tp cook any food, 
I now siglied for Coosobatcbie, the company of my 
pupils^ and my walks in the woods; but my 
ambition of travel struggled over my weakness, 
and I sought refuge in jollity with my portly 
companion. 

What, Sir, said he, is your opinion of this wind? 
It is only, answered I, a top-gallant breeze. Only 
a top-gallant breeze ! exclaimed the Captain, it 
is enough to blow the devil's horns off ! — A few 
minutes after a sea struck the vessel in the stern, 
and, staving in the dead lights, nearly over- 
whelmed the sjidler, who wpjs reposing in the 
aftenqq§ti birth ; bujt, however incommoded by 
his trun]( of humovrs, he carried himself most 
nimbly. tcjWV ds the cabinrdoor ; running and 
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roaring, and roaring and ninnmg, till he gof 
upon deck* 

The next morning the sun shone down the 
skylight into the cabin. We were all in our 
beds^ and a silence had prevailed several hours, 
when Mr. WdUrs^ charmed with its rays, ex- 
claimed, ^' Great luminary of the world ! wd- 
^^ come to my sight ! No more shall I wonder 
" that thou art worshipped by the heathen.** 

The gale having abated, we prosecuted our 
voyage, and on the morning of the 5th of 
February^ 1 800, saw the high land of the Jerseys, 
As the day advanced we could distinguish the 
light-house on Sandy^Hooi, and with a pleasant 
breeze were wafted to the wharves o£ New-York 



CHAP. V. 

Engagements ar New-York — An American Au- 
thor — Afr. George arrives at New- York — Epis- 
tolary Correspondence — A ^isit to Long Island-^ 
The Classical Elegance of the New- York Re* 
viewers exhibited — Jourwy to the Gty of Wash- 
ington^ 

JVlY first care on returning to New-York^ was 
to deliver a letter I had been favoured with firom 
Mr. Spierin, to his friend Bishop Moore. I waited 
on the Bishop most opportunely, for the prece- 
ding day he had been applied to by an opulent 
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merchant to procure a Tutor for his children, 
and I was a Tutor by trade. 

The Bishop introduced me to Mr. Ludlow and 
his lady, who received me with formality ; but 
whose conversation I thought interesting, because 
they offered me a handsome salary to educate 
their children. In the woods of Carolina, I had 
received eighty guineas a-year ; but Mr. Ludlow 
proposed a hundred. 

I therefore exchanged my lodgings with Major 
Howe for an elegant structure in Broad Way, and 
took possession of a chamber that was worthy to 
lodge a Prince. 

My pupils were few for the salary I enjoyed. 
I had only three boys, Robert, Ferdinand, and 
.Edward, (I delight to give their names) who 
possessed much suavity of manners, and, volubi* 
lity of tongue. They learned very well, when 
disposed to learn their books ; for, as I was re- 
stricted to practice only blandishments, their ap- 
plication was never imposed. 

The author of Arthur Mervyn, living at New- 
, Yori, I sought acquaintance with a man who had 
acquired so much intellectual renown. I found 
Mr. Brown quite in the costume of an author,* 
embodying virtue in a new novel, and making hisi 
pen fly before him. 

Mr. Brown occupied a dismal room in a dismal, 
street, I asked him whether a view of nature 

* By the costume of an author I ixnpl/ a great coat and 
shoes dowQ at hed. 
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would not be more propitious to composition ; or 
whether he should not write with more ^cility 
were his window to command the prospect of the 
Lake of Geneva. — Sir, said he, good pens, thick 
paper, and ink well diluted, would facilitate my 
composition more than the prospect of the broad- 
est expanse of water, or mountains rising above 
the clouds. * 

I pass over common occurrences to embrace 
again Mr. George, who had left the Academy at 
George-towfiy and, like a true poet, was without 
a settled habitation. I procured him lodgings 
under the roof of Major Howe ; and, the better 
to enjoy a freedom from interruption, I took my 
friend to King's little tavern, near the Presbyte- 
rian Church, — where we drank, and smoked, and 
chatted, and laughed till midnight. 

I introduced Mr. George to Colonel Burr^ 
whom I had not neglectea ; and I also presented 
him to Bishop Moore, who had prcicured me a 
salary of a hundred guineas, 1 have ever felt the 
highest veneration for the dignified office of Pre- 
Jate. There are many of different feelings. But 
as the English soldier detested a Frenchman be- 
cause he wore wooden shoes ; so many iiannot 
endure a Bishop because he wears lawn to his 
sleeves. 

* When I meiiti6ned t&ifi re(Ay df Mr. BtMn lo one of file: 
Qiost distinguished literary characters now living,^ — Sir^ sapd 
he, this Americark Author, cannot^ I thin^ be a man of much 
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It was the custom of Mr. Ludlow every sum- 
mer to exchange the tumuli of the city, for the 
quiet of his rural retreat ; or, in other words, to 
remove his family from New-York^ to a place 
called West Chester. But knowing that Mr. 
George was in some solicitude for his future sup- 
port, and being myself engaged by Cariiat, on 
liberal terms, to compile a volume of modem 
Poetry,* I presented ray friend to the family, 
extolled the multiplicity of his attainments, and 
riesigned to him my place. In truth I was weary 
of sietting bOys their copies, and I wanted some 
remission to coy fatigue. 

Mr. George a few days after followc^d thfe fa- 
mily into their retreat, which he has described, 
together with the state of his 6wn feelings^ in a 
familiar epistle. 

•* No prospect can be mofe enchanting than 
^* that from our mansion. Two tufted islands at 
^^ a distance, leave a vista between them, through 
"which gleam the turrets of New-Yoriy rising 
" like a new creation from the sea. 
** Bat my time rolls heavily along. Let casuist^ 

♦ ^is volume of modem Poetry wis to be a royal octavo, 
of one thousand pages. It was to contain all the ^oems of all 
Ibe' modem Poets. Caritat made a Toybge to Englahd with 
no other pufpose than to collect all their work& He bought 
up all the modem poetry that London could furnish ; and 
when I say this, I need not observe that the ship which con- 
tained his cargo dfdiitr a gr^t 4^th of Water, ^t pumps 
Vcic kept 90tt9titi6y . gdbg. 
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^^ reason as they will ; a vigorous mind can de* 
<^ rive no satisfaction from retirement. It is onljr 
** on the great theatre of the world that we can 
*^ be sensible of the pleasures of existence. The 
^^ solitary mind is its own sepulchre ; and where 
" variety is imknown, or the passions are sup- 
" pressed^ the noblest eneigies are lost for want 
*^ of pleasures to sooth^ or ambition to excite 
^^ them. I have one consolation ; the delight of 

your correspondence ; which will alone sooth 

my mind to tranquillity in these regions of so- 
^^ litude. Really friendship includes something 
^^ in its essence that is divine ; and I begin to 
^^ persuade myself ours is not of that frail struc- 
" ture whose fabric may be overthrown by the 
^' collision of interest, or the competition of vanity. 

*^ I have again read over your epistles from 
** Coosobatchie, and am now travelling with you 
^^ through the swamps of PocotaJtgo^ and the 
" woods of jisheepoo. There is certainly a plea- 
^' sure in retracing our former footsteps^ and pur- 
^' suing our adventures through the wilds of 
^^ Carolina. I can now behold you sitting with 
'' the driver in the fix)nt seat, and smoking your 

segar, while the solitaiy vehicle rolls slowly 

through the forests. 

" I retum to domestic occurrences. Yesterday 

we had the breakfast table placed in the piazza, 
^' and a number of ladies from New-Yori, form- 
^' ed a circle around it. None were remarkable 
'^ for taste^ but all for Tui-tahh-talkatheneis^ («i 
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long word to spell) and I overheard a fair dam- 
sel say to another, that the Tutor was a keen 
young fellow. Had I been a Prince instead of 
a Tutor, I would have told her, as Hamlet did 
** Ophelia, that it would have cost her a groaning 
*^ to take off my edge. 

*/ Women know Hot what to be at. In the 
" evening they were contending who should first 
" take the telescope to look at the full moon, 
'^ which arose from the distant bills with unusual 
•^ beauty. The telescope was brought, — and I 
"shewed each lady in regular succession, the 
" Polar Hemisphere, togetnerwith the constellati- 
" ons of jircturus and Orion; repeating at the same 
*^ time their description from the eighteenth Iliad. 
** I went down to the Sound to swim awhile 

• 

*^ ago, and, during my stay in the water, some 
" fellow threw in my shirt ; so I came up like 
•• one of Falsfaff*s men. This lamentable acci- 
*^ dent brought die servants about me ; and the 
" gardener's wife made no scruple to lend me one 
" of her husband's shirts. 

^^ I knew not when I entered on the office of 
'^ Tutor in this family, that one part of my duty 
" would be to teach my pupils to swim. Is not 
** this a work of supererogation ? However, I 
" never fail to duck most fervently these enemieii ' 
"to silence and reflection. 

" Apropos of my pupils. This morning Twas 
" loused from clumber, (for I sometimes teach 
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« school before bi^akfj^t in ^^)t ^y t^9 vpcifc^. 
" ration of the eldest bqy, vyho, Japghable to- 
" relate, construcid rtfw/:^ pt^Iumhes,* 'mt9Xoa4(cd. 
" wood'fi^eons. Risum teneas. Apices ? 

" After dismissing these la(Js» I walked to the. 
"water- side, and sat down, nnd^:, a spreading- 
" tree^ not as Ti/yrw, to play on my.p^slQxal jced, 
" but as a miserable Tutor ; tired with the enmu . 
" of a solitary life^ and epdeavouring to sooth .a 
" rpstless imagination by the objects of nature. 

" You enjoy many, advantages over me,. I. 
" presume you have apcess to the lib];arie8 <rf. 
" Caritat^ and of the city, an4 wander dii^ough 
" the shelves of literature with, foetica Ucentia^ 

" I fear this letter will be tedious ; but only 
" writing to you, dear fellow, can make my situa* 
" lion supportable. How shall I escape from, this 
*^ cursed obscurity 7 I h^ve bcjep Jiere thiee daySr - 
'^ of which every minute has . beep. ^ pasiod in. 
" iHoodipg over my misfortunes !** 

My readers wiU^perh^pSj^.be^re^^y to, exclaim, 
as the inhabitants of the 8ubterranc;aii al^ode did ^ 
to Gi/ J3/^x, that AJ(r. G^^rj^^ was aQ inveterate 
enemy to the stUlness of solitude ; but ijt ^wa^ ever 
the &te of genius to be iq^p^tjejit of re^traintj and 
the carol of the birds, the., bloom of the me;ads,* 
and the vernal softness pf. the; .breeze, lost all im^ 
pression on a vigorous mind .reduced ta d^ipen- 
4knoe« 

• Vide Vu^U, Edoguc I. 
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Some symptoms of the yellow fever appearing 
in New-York, spread miiv^rsal consternation; 
and the sabscribers to the volume of modern 
Poetry not coming in crouds with their subscrip- 
tion-money, the compilation of it was postponed. 
Being now without any determined employment,' 
I had noihing^ to detain me in the town; and 
transporting my books and baggage over to Long 
/x&nrf, r was fortunate enough to procure lodg- 
ings at Newtown, under the roof of the Episcopal 
Minister, Mr. Vandyke. He was a garrulous 
valetudinary old creature, who would haVe been 
excellent company for the Elders that viewed the 
Grecian forces from the battlements of Troy. 

The parsonage-house was not unpleasantly 
situated. The porch was shaded by a couple of 
hug^ locust-trees, and accommodated with a long 
bench. Here I often sat with my host, who, like 
Parson Adams, always wore his cassoc ; but he 
did not read Escbyltcs. Alas ! the old gentleman 
was not descended from the family of the Medici ; 
nor would learning have been ever indebted to 
him for its revival. 

Mr. Vandyke was^at least sixty ; yet if a colt, 
a pig, or any other quadruped entered his pad- 
dock, he sprang from his seat with more than 
youthful agility, and vociferously chased the in- 
trader from his domain. I could not but smile 
to^^hbld the parson running after a pig, and 
mingling his cries with those of the animal ! 
l3 
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It would„be ungrateful were I not to enuine* 
rate the friends I found on Long Island. — Mr. 
7i/«j, who lived on a creek that communicated 
with the Sound, both feasted and caressed me ^ he 
was a worthy old gentleman ; and at his house^ 
as in the days before the flood, they were eating 
and drinking, marrying and giving in marriage* 

Farmer Moore, brother to Bishop Moore, of 
New- Yorky (I love to give their names, and kin- 
dred), always entertained me with a hearty wel- 
come. Every one acknowledged his daughter 
was charming : 

A maiden nevei' bold ; 
Of spirit so stiU and quiet, that her motion 
Blushed at itself. 

Indeed the manners of the whole family were 
worthy of the Golden Age. 

Mr. Remsetiy who lived with more magnifi- 
cence on the river-side, opposite Flushing, gave 
nie sumptuous dinners, and Madeira after each 
repast. His lady was not without elegance ; but 
his two daughters were lovely. 

Nor in enumerating the Belles of Newtown, 
ought I to omit Mrs. Dungan, and Miss Towns- 
bend, who dressed with splendour, and moved 
with grace. 

From Mr. Remsen^ dwelling, on the water- 
side, the mansion of Mr. Ludlow could be clearly 
distinguished, lifting its proud tmrets above the 
shore cf fFest Chester. I had been invited, botk 
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by the family ^nd my friend to visit (he '* new 
house ;" and having, on a serene day, dined with 
Mr. Remsen, I was paddled in a canoe fro/n his 
landing place to the opposite shore. 

The little boys shouted with joy as the canoe 
approached their wharf, and, George, abandoning 
an epic poem that he was composing, flew to my 
embrace. 

I was ushered into the parlour. Every thing 
breathed splendour. A Turkey carpet covered 
the floor, and the richest sophas invited repose.' 
Negus ^as served in a golden cup, by a servant 
clad in a magnifii^nt livery; and every fruit of 
the season was placed on the sideboard. The 
room was soon filled by the family, all eager to 
receive me, and do the honours of the house. 

I could not but be delighted with the joy ex- 
pressed by the children ; they either clung round 
my knees, or ran to bring the letters I had writ- 
ten them, that I might perceive with what care 
they had preserved my epistles. 

These boys had certainly made unusual pro- 
gress under the tuition of Mr. George ; for each 
could repeat with every justness of quantity the 
first Eclogue of Virgil, and if I might judge from 
their emotions, feel the spirit of the Poet. — 
Ei jam summa pracul — exclaimed one, pointing 
through the window to some cottages smoking 
at a distance : • 

Et jam summa frocul^lJlarwn cuJmina fumant^ 
Majoresque cadunt aUis de moniibus umlrcp^ 
L 3 
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I found afterwards that .tihese chUdrea bad 
read Virgil to some purpose; for each oould 
dilate on the enviable tranquillity of Titjrus^ 
the adversity of MMcmf, and \hfi penU of the 
pious, hero. 

After continuing three days wjyth my frieD4» 
he accompanied me froqa ff^e^S Chester % in a pat^ 
sage-boat to New- York. It is almost superfiuoos 
to observe, that we passed through HeU-Gaie. 

At NewYorki we experienqed ^n oblivion of 
care at King^s little tavern, n^xl to the Prcsly^ 
ierian church ; which, from fhc jollity that re- 
sounded in every room op a Synday, brought to 
recollection the proverb, that tie ne^rjer to churcb^ 
the further from heaven. Here, howeyer, we 
drank porter, smoli^ed scgar^, and foigpt wc wem 
Tutors. 

The following day, I prevailed on Mr. George 
to visit Newtown^ and I introduced hini to my 
friends. We dined with Mr. ftmsen^ frojn whose 
house he departed fqr Ff^eit Chester in a canoe, 
I awaited in the piazza the return of the canoe, 
chatting most del^tably with Miss Elha Remsen, 
over a cup of tea administered by her fair hands. 
The canoe retimied, and h^P^ght me 9 i^ote fmm 
my friend. 

*^ I (thank God) found nqne of the family at 
^' home on my arrival ; so I can walk about the 
** house without feeling my depcndance.** 

Mr. George only remained with Mr. LtuSow 
till his quarter expiredii when it was cpnoerted by 
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(every 'paifty, fhat i 'shtiulia ie^ume the place. B ut 
he v^as not long undniptoyea ; for ttic'irfhabilan^s 
of Newtown, being in wkttt of a 'tfeactier, cdh- 
vertcd k ^kre dwelling into a schb6^l, and fen- 
gaiged tny ifiriend on liberal terfns to educate their 
chilcWeh, 

Prom the tenotit of MV. Georgii^s letters, it re- 
6[mitA biii Ifttlt perietration to di^covet that his 
situatioil Vis not kgi^eeable. Hfe Was one of 
thdte irtkn Vho cbuld bo't appeaSe pVide by teeiti- 
ifig ^ubini^rott i 'and who wbuld not descend to 
live with a prince but on terms of equality. The 
ve«e he hlofet kdniiWd In hii owVi productions, 
#ad the ihiage of h\k miiid. 

And scorn to bow before the sons of pride ! 

For tr\y part, 1 thought differerilly oh tiiis s'ub. 
ject. i thought a few Sacrificed iiiighl b^ rfiaile 
for every felegarice of accpmriiodatiph, and a hun- 
drfed gttirieas a ybar ; and I \vk6 glad to resiirhe 
the place, becau^ my salary ^aS a gckid one. 
Nor cotild I pek-cfciVe that hiy frifend iiad any real 
cause for cohiplaitit ; otl the contrary, I vvas of 
dpihibh that he had been disgUked without 
offence, and alietiated without 6hmiiy. 

Mr. George was ribw oh Long TslanJ^ and I 
had rfeceivdd a very pdlitt Icttfer from Mrs. 
Ludlow, v^lio Untreated me to hasten my return 
to her fkniily. For my pii-t, I obeyed her orders 
with alacrity^ for I wa^ v^ekry bf tfie carit and 

1.4 
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carping of Parson Vandyke, who so oveiflowe4 
with scripture, that he cudgelled his men-servants 
and maid -servants with the Bible. 

I therefore drove Mr. George in a chair to the 
water- side, and at the house of Mr. Berian^ hired 
a canoe to cross the Sound. Bu tfirst, I smoke^ 
a segar with my friend in the porch, and left him 
weeping and laughing ^ weeping to lose his com^ 
pany, and laughing at his absence ; for, nescio 
quid medians nugarum, he forgot I had not paid 
for the chair, which he would unavoidably have 
to do. 

After an hour's rowing, the boatman reached 
Wesf Cbesier, and landed me at Mr. Ludltrivs. 
Of the family the children were only at home, 
who received me with every demonstration of 
joy ; but not long after Mrs. Ludlow retunied in 
her chariot, whose elegant and conciliating man* 
ners soon reconciled me to my situation. 

I sent my friend his trunks by the return of 
the canoe, and a short note produced from the 
impulse of the moment. In a few days I was 
favoured with an epistle from Mr. George. 

" After your departure from Berians in the 
" canoe, I resumed my station with the old ^ 
** fellow on the porch ; here I awaited with im- 
^' patience the return of the boat with my trunk. 
^^ Berian I found to be a plain, honest, sensible, 
old navigator, and I drank tea with him. 

At night-fall the boat returned with my 
trunk and a letter from my beloved companion 
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" in adversity.; it ijsonlyby the absence of persons 
•^ who jare dear to us, that we. can estimate 
*' truly their value ; and I now began sensibly 
'^ to feel the privation of your company. I left 
" Berian% at seven ; the night was very dark, 
and the* moon (though considerably above the 
horizon) was entirely obscdied by clouds. I 
** was in no small danger of breaking my neck 
" over the rocks which obstructed my passage, 
" but; my horse, not being of a disposition to run 
" away with his burden, I escaped the danger of 
*' an overthrow. After opening and shutting 
several gates that irripeded my journe}^ and 
passing over njany rocky hills, I descended to 
^* the shore, of which the waves werje covered by 
*^ a thick mist, that obscured their agitation, and. 
" rendered their fury more awful ; the tide had 
" usurped much of the road, and the left wheel 
" of the chair rolled through the water. Hence;- 
" after travelling, along the beached verge of the 
^saltftoody I ascended a high hill j and turning' 
" into a different ro^d from tljat through which 
*' you were my companion, I drove into a thick 
** spreading wood of oak : here I was fearful of 
" entirely losing my way through the trees ; but . 
"the clouds dispersed, and the moon arose tO) 
" light me on my journey. At nine I reached 
" the parson's, where I found the family peacea- 
** bly occupied with their needles ; they received 
" me with kindness, but the rustic silence which 
** prpvaUed among them, aqd the tedious revcr- 
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*' berations of the clock, compelled -mb to t^jrfe to 
*' my room, where i indulged tayself ki \ii(te'tet- 
*< rupted reflection^ abd in pondciiflg'o^rear^yiiur 
•* curious epistle/' 

Daring ray abbde at P^esi <^sier^ I wrotfe a 
little Novel entitled, The Farmer ^ lAb«9 Jhrsty ; 
t9ic publication of which mflatned the Wilaah of 
the Mobawi Beview^rs^ in itiy pierce I teid 
disdained to deprecate the sc^fity -of rtifeir \Jeto- 
sure, and they besieged me (twti th^ir aft ic Md- 
ties with the javelins 6f eritic^in^ What thtst 
6thers of jtmerican criticism chiefly objttoted to, 
waar the style of the book^ in Which I had been 
purposely unambitious of omam^nt^ That they 
could spy a mote in the tyt of their hbighbonr, 
and not perceive the beam in their own, the fbl- 
lowing passage from the M&bdtvk Review will, I 
am of opinion, evince. " The slightest acquaiilt- 
** ance with the history 0/ literature Is ^uflScienl 
^' to convince the most ardent admirer of simpli- 
" city and of unadorned truth of the necessity of 
^^ a good style^ and of the advantages e^an occa- 
" sional use of its highest ornaments/'* 

Jtmericans ! rejoice ! the Aiigustah age of yotir 
country cannot surely be remdtei, when Jdu pos- 
sess such Reviewers ! 

I turn from the unpleasing souikb of the war- 
hoop of these Mobawks^ to the mild striin of 
friendship exhibited in the graceful negligence of 
the epistles of Mr. George. The following letter 

• New-York Review, vol. 1. page 16, 
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will not be without its use. It will exemplify^ 
that tranquillity depends not in change of place^ 
but must have its source in the mind ; and that a 
man^ by crossing in a boat from one shore to ano- 
ther^ cannot leave his cares and vexations behind 
himp 

*^ In this out-of- the- world village, I live neithec 
" pleasing, nor pleased ; for a rustic cannot re- 
" ceiye ;nuch gratification from the society of a 

man of letters ; and surely the man of lettera 

cannot derive any pleasure from the company 
*^ of a rustic. It is only by a collision of minds 
" of the same tendency, that inquietude can be 
" soothed, and the intellect invigorated. 

'* My condition is, however^ more tolerable 
^ than it vjras. Here I have no mincing, impera- 
" trix to say to me, " Mr. George, my children do 
" nothing, I must insist. Sir, you will be more 
" attentive to Bohly and Neddy.^^ Deo Gratias ! 
^ O thou eater of broken meats ! Thou lilly- 
*' livered, super-serviceable rogue of a Tutor ! 
^ Avaunt ! 

*• I was lately at New- York. But I went not 
'^ to pay my respects to Membei$ of CongresSj^ 
" but with the hope of encountering the friend 
*• of my heart, and the companion of my adver^ 
^ sity, 

" I $lept at HQwe\ and during the night was 
*^ perpetually annoyed with the ciy of fire ! fire ! 
^* As the noise increased, I arose with not le§5 
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« trepidation than Eneasy when he ascended t# 
*' the top of old Anchises palace : 

*' Etjam proximus ardet 
" Ucalegon," 

" But here, as in all modern conflagratioas, 
" (whether real or poetic), there was more smoke 
*^ than fire, and more consternation than. danger; 
" so I sunk again to slumber, from which not 
" even the ghost of Hector could have awakened 

" me. 

*^ Shall you exchange soon the dull walks of 
*^ fVesi Chester^ for the animated streets of New- 
** York ? Come over, I beseech you, and enable 
'^ me once more to exclaim with rapture Vixi V* 

With the first frost the family of Mr. LtuUow 
temoved from the solitude of IVesi Chester^ to the 
gaieties of New^Yori; and I again took possesr 
iiion of a room boasting every convenience of 
accommodation, where I could prosecute, with- 
out disturbance, my lucubrations till a late hour. 
The library of Caritat supplied me with every 
book in the French and my own idiom ; and be- 
fore a cheerful fire, I could pass nights of rapr 
ture in the acquisition of elegant and useful 
knowledge. The emoluments I had derived 
from the publication of my little Novel, induced 
me to undertake another, which I was resolved to. 
make more voluminous ; for Americans expect 
quantity in a book not less eagerly than in other 
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incrcliandlse, and the maxim of the old Greek 1$ 
not yet established in the New World.* 

After revolving many schemes, I was detcr- 
ipined to continue my former narrative, by . wri- 
ting the adventures of its principal character ; 
fpr, in the Farmer of New Jersey, they are only par- 
tial ly related, and ffilliam, (the hero of the talc), 
I discovered to be a favourite among the ladies. 

Having finished my tale, my next care was to 
find a publisher ; for which purpose I addressed 
a letter to the Editor of the Port Folio, In a 
few days the letter-bag was distended with peti- 
tions from the Pbiladelpbia booksellers, who la« 
vishcd every allurement of eloquence on the 
convenience of their presses, and the skill of their 
workmen ; but none offered to buy the manu- 
script, and it was never my intention to give it 
away. However, my prospects were soon a(tef 
brightened by a letter in a different strain fioo^ a 
copyright-purchasing patron, of the name- of 
Dickins ; to whom I dispatched my manuscript, 
together with a letter written in a state of mind 
that generated the ehea nxEPOENTA. 

About this period the attention of the public; 
was turned towards the City of IVashington^ where 
the Members of both Houses of Congress had 
assembled to decide on the nomination of a 
President for the United §tates, 

*In the year J 789, General JVashington was 
choseq.President oyer the new system of confe- 

* Hiy» BiCXicfi yAy» Korxor. 
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derated Government, and in the year 1793, vvhea 
the term of his Presidentship had expired, he was 
reelected in the oiSice. He therefore continued 
four years more invested with the executive 
power of the Cxovemment ; but at the second 
termination of the time stipulated by the Consti- 
tution for a new election to ^ be made, desirous of 
retiring from public business, he resigned ' his 
important office. This was in 1797* when Mr. 
Adams wias elected into the Presidentship, and 
Mr. Jefferson was chosen Vice-President. For 
three years the party of Mr. Adams lost none of 
its influence ; but in the fourth the contending 
party acquired a visible ascendency, and it was 
the predominant opinion, that Mr. Jefferson 
would be chosen President in the next election. 
The event justified the expectation ; Mr.' Jeffer- 
son obtained the suffrages of the majority ; he 
was elected into the office of first Magistrate of 
the nation, and Mr. Adamsy who still had kept 
at Washington^ and still indulged in hope, till the 
very moment that fixed his doom, now felt him- 
self become again a private citizen, and departed 
the same night, in the stage-coach, for his pater- 
nal abode. It was by ballot that Mr. Jefferson s 
right to the office was decided ; for in the nomi- 
nation of the different States, Mr. Burr had an 
equal number of votes ; but a ballot assigned 
the office to Mt^Jefferson^ and it consequently, 
followed that Mr. Bi/rr became Vice-Presi- 
dent. 
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The election of a new President of the United 
States could not but engage the feelings of the 
piltilic. It raised the expectatiQns of some^ and 
damped the^ hopes of others ; or^^ more properly 
speaking, all regarded the event as it related to 
their interest 

The City of JVashingion was now the centre of 
attraction to the nation. Mtdtitudes flocked to it, 
in different directions^ to hear the inaugural 
speech of Mr. Jefferson. 

Of this general enthusiasm I was not without 
my share. Mr. Jefferson % notes on Ftrginsa was 
the book that first taught me to think ; and my 
h^urt npw be^ with the desire to. beat ^heaccente 
of wisdom faU finpm the tongue of th^at man^ . 
wjhose pen had engrail much tuxih. <m my. 
min4*. I therefore dq)arted for the city of fFasit 
ingfon, passing thpoqgh^ in my wiay ; toit, Pbihdelr 
fhja, imi J^lfimoffp 
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CHAP. VI. 

Emotions on entering the City of fPashington. The 
Plan of the Place. The inaugural Speech of 
Mr. Jefferson to both Houses of Congress assent^ 
lied at the Capitol. 

^' In this City may that piety and virtoe^ that wisdom and 
magnanimity^ that constancy and self-govenmient, which 
adorned the great character whose n^me it bears^ be for 
ever held in veneration ! Here> and throughout America, 
" may simple manners^ pure morals, and true religion, floa- 
*' rish for ever !" 

JL HE mind of the Traveller must be abstracted 
from all local emotion, who can enter unmoved 
the city at the confluence of the Potomac, and 
Eastern Branch. He witnesses the triumph of 
freedom over oppression, and religious tolerance 
over superstition. It is the capital of the United 
States that fills his imagination 1 It is the country 
o[ Jefferson and Burr that he beholds ! It is the 
rising mistress of the world that he contem*- 
plates ! 

The tract chosen for the City of Washington, 
is situated at the junction of the Potomac river, 
SLtid Eastern Branch ; extending about fburmilea 
along their respective shores. This territory, 
which is called Columbia^ lies partly in the State 
of Firginia, and partly in the State o( Maryland; 
and was ceded, as every body knows, by those 
two States, to the United States of uimerica ; by 
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which it was established the seat of Government^ 
after the year of 1800. 

The City of fVasb'mgtm is to be divided into 
squares^ or grand divisions, by streets running 
due Ncnrth and South, and East and West, which 
jform the ground- work of the plan. But from the 
Capitol, the President's house, and some of the 
important ereas, are to be diagonal streets, which 
will prevent the monotony that characterises 
PbUadelpbia. 

We here perceive the superiority of taste in a 
travelled Frtnebmatiy over a homebred Englishman. 
Perni was the founder of Pbiladilpbia ; the plan 
of ffasbingim was formed by Major VEnJant. 

The great leading streets are to be one hundred 
and sixty feet wide^ including a pavement, of ten 
feet, and a gravel walk of thirty feet, planted 
with trees on each side ; which will leave eighty 
feet of paved street for carriages : the rest of the 
streets will^ in general, be one himdred and tea 
feet wide, with a few only ninety feet, except 
North, South, and East Capitol streets, which are 
to be one hundred and sixty feet in breadth. 

The diagonal streets are to be named after the 
respective States composing the Union ; while 
those which run North and South, are, from the 
Capitol eastward, to be called, East first street,. 
East second street* &c. and those West of it. 
are; in the same manner, to be named West first. 
Vtreet^ W^at jseeond street, &c . 
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. Tlic streets running East an4 Wert ^re, ficom 
the Capitol northward, to be called, North A street, 
Noith B street, &c. and ihose South of it are to be 
named. South A street, South B street, &c. There 
is not much taste, I think, displayed in thta 
naming the streets : Generals and Statesmen 
might have lent their names, and helped in their 
graves to keep patriotism alive.-— A wag would 
infer that the North and South streets received 
their names from a pilot, and the East and West 
ones from an Alphabetical teacher. 

The squares, or divisions of the city, will 
amount to eleven hundred and fifty. The rectan- 
gular squares, will, generally, contain firom three 
to six acres, and be divided into lots of finom forty 
to eighty feet in front, and from forty to three 
hundred feet in depth, according to the size of 
the squares. The irregular divisions produced 
by the diagonal streets are partly small, but 
commonly in valuable situations: their acute 
points are without distinction to be cut ofF at 
forty feet, inasmuch that no house in the city 
will have an acute ccnuer : all the houses will be 
of stone or brick. 

In a southern direction from the President^ 
house, and a western one from the Capitol, are to 
run two gi-eat pleasure parks, or maDs, which 
will ihtersect and terminate upon the banks of 
the Potomac ; and Aey are to be omamentbd at 
the sides by a variety o^ elegant btnldings^ and 
houses for foreign Ministers, 
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Interspersed through the city^ where die prin- 
dpal streets cross each other^ is to be a number of 
open area:s formed of various figures : fifteen of 
these areas are to be appropriated to the different 
States composing the Union ; and, while they 
bear their respective names, be consecrated to the 
eiectiiig of statues, obelisks, or columns, to the 
memory of their departed Heroes, Statesmen, and 
Fbels* Upon a small eminence, where a line 
drawn due West from the Capitol, and another 
doe South iititn the President's houise^ would in- 
tersect, is to be placed an Equestrian Slatue of 
General Wasbington. 

The Navy-yard and Marine-barra6ks are 
partly constructed* The Navy-yard is formed 
by the projection of a wharf into the EasUm 
BroMbf from which a dock will be produced of 
^reat capaciouaness ; and the Marine-^barracks 
are designed to fomi a mass of brick buildings 
two stories high. 

A road is making from the Capitol to Gt^^rgf^ 
$9wny and another on the New Jersey avenue, 
between the Capitol and E^siirn BramJ} i in e£* 
feeling the last object,, the declivity of the abrt^t 
hiil to the South of the Qipitol has beeri effbctu^ 
ally removed* 

Of the pv^lic edifioes, the Capitol and Pxesi* 
Aident^s house are the most magnificetit* They 
are built ^freestone, (resembling the ithite and 
red Por$hHd)^ whieh is dug horn iaexbaustilUc 

|I2 
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quarries on the banks of the Potomac. To the 
builder of the President's house might be applied 
the epitaph of Vanbrugb. 

Lie heavy on him Earth i^^far he 
Has laid a heathy load on thee 1 

The. Treasury and War-office are constructed 
with brick. Some have objected, thaf the public 
offices are so renrate from each other, as to obstruct 
the business of State, k shallow, gothic remark! 
The symmetry of the city would hate been de- 
stroyed, had these buildings beeti more conti* 
guous. 

The Capitol is admirably situated on an ascent 
called Capitol Hill. The name of Capitol associ- 
ates the noblest ideas in the mind. It has a 
Roman sound ! In our enthusiasm we behold 
Virtue and Freedom^ which, alas ! have been so 
long extinct, again descending from heaven, and 
fixing their abode in the western world. 

Between the Capitol and President's house, 
there has been dug a well, which suddenly over- 
flowed, continues to overflow, and will probably 
for ever overflow. The proprietor ' of the well 
informed me, that having dug it about eleven 
feet deep, and five and a half in diameter, the 
water rose with impetuosity, and increase the 
diameter to ten feet. He afterwards sounded 
with a plummet, and found it had sunk toother 
foot. It - had continued to overflow without re- 
mission, and runs into the woods across the road 
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before the house.^ — This wonder^-working well 
brought the idle in crouds to behold it ; and 
though it had been scarcely dug a month, the 
man who shewed it to the gazing multitude^ 
made no scruple to affirai, that it was not only the 
astonishment of America^ but also of Europe 1 

Of the noble river Potomac^ on whose banks^ 
and those of its Branchy the proud structures of 
Washington are to lift their heads^ it may not be 
unimproving to give some account. 

The Potomac rises in the Allegany moimtains, 
and after a serpentine^ but majestic course of 
four hundred miles, it falls into the Bay of Che^ 
sapeaij which is beyond all rivalry, or competi* 
tion, the largest bay in the known world. At its 
junction with the bay it is full seven miles in 
breadth ; which gradually decreasing, it is found 
to be a mile broad at Alexandria and fVdsbington. 
The navigation of the Potomac^ fiom its junction 
with the Chesapeake to the city of JVasbington^ is 
incontrovcrtibly tedious. It is nearly a hundred 
and fifty miles ; and in a severe winter, the river, 
in the vicinity of Washington and Alexandria^ be- 
ing entirely frozen, an insurmountable barrier is 
opposed to the skill of the mariner. But the 
Eastern Branchy it must be confessed, is a com- 
modious harbour for shipping ; it is deep, and 
not being subject to freshes, the ice is without 
any mischievous effect. 

The Eastern Branch of the Potomac is a tribu- 
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taxy stream to it ; and nature by their confluence 
invites the building of a city. The Eastern 
Branch, at its junction with the PoiomaCj vies 
iwilh it in breadth ; but in tracing it to its souroci 
this mighty mouth diminishes ; and^ at Bladens-^ 
hurgby to cross its rustic bridge, the wheels of a 
carriage have not many revolutions to undergo. 
The Eastern Branch extends about thirty miles 
from its discharge to its source. 

It has been asserted by a late Traveller, that 
the Tiber, which supplies the city of fVashingtmi 
with water^ received that name either from the 
Indians, or the first locaters of the land; and 
hence is prophesied the magnificence of the city, 
which at some future day is to be a seamd 
Rome. 

Of the erroneousness of this observation, acci- 
dent one day convinced me. Having breakfiisted 
at George- town, (it was at Mac Glaughflin^s hotel), 
with a lively young Frenchman, I proposed a 
walk to the Capitol. In our progress through the 
houseless streets of the Imperial city, the exces- 
sive heat of the sun provoked thirst, and to allay 
it we retired into the woods, and seated ourselves 
by the Tiber. The Capitol was within view. 
Voila, said my companion, pointing to the e/dx- 
fLce-^Foila un Capitol sans Ciceron ; et void 
(turning his finger towards the stream) vmi k 
Tibre sans Rome.* 

• Behold a Capitol withoat a Cicero } and a Tiber witho^ 
a Rome, 



Are joa nmt, Mpnsieur, said f ^ that you call 
this stream by its right oaniQ ? Is there not seme 
other for it ? 

My companion shrugged his shoulders, and 
aaid he could not telK 

At this juncture a groupe of negro boys and 
giiis came to the stream^ and filled their pitchers 
and pails. 

I addressed them severally. 

How you call this little river, my fine fcdlow i 

You stranger, Mossa ? . . 

Yes. 

Goose-'Crnekf Mossa. 

Where's the Titer, roy good boy ? 

Where de Tihr, Mossa ask ? Me never hear 
of the Tipet ; me never see such a ting.* 

After this let us hear no more far-fetched sto* 
ries about the Tiber ; but be content with the 
simple truth, that the first settlers of the contigu* 
ous lands conferred on it the name of Goase-^Creei. 

Of Goose^Creeiy (or, more magnificently, the 
Tiier), the water is excellent ; and it is in con- 
templation to collect it in a grand reservoir, near 
the Capitol, and supply the houses with it by 
the means of pipes ; while the superfluous water 
will form a variety of fanciful cascades, delighting 
the eye, and refreshing the air. 

It appears to me, that the President's salary is 

♦ Of this I have the further testimoDy of Mr. EUicott, whof 
helped to project the city. 
UA 
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not adequate to his house. The one is verycircum- 
scribed ; the other of vast dimensions. It is a 
shallow policy in a government which makes 
money the chief good. 

The salary allowed the President is only 
twenty-five thousand dollars a-year ; that is, 
about j£*5,300 sterling ; a sum that may enable 
him to ask a friend to dine with him pic nic^ but 
will not qualify him to impress a foreign Am- 
bassador with much veneration for the first exe- 
cutive office of jimerica. 

It may be advanced, that it is not expected 
from a Republican Magistrate to regale his 
guests out of a gold cup. But for the manners 
of a Republican Chief to be absolutely charao- 
teristical, he ought, like Fabricius,- to pare his 
own turnips, and boil them himself. 

To Franklin must we look for the source of 
this sordid oeconomy. It was he who, by dif- 
fusing the maxims of poor Bicbard^ made the 
government of the United States a miserly body- 
politic ; tenacious of a farthing, or, in popular 
language, a nation penny wise, and pound 
foolish. Franklin^ when a child, delighted to >. 
hawk ballads for a halfpenny ; and when he 
became a man, to save the expence of an errand* 
boy, he trundled his wheelbarrow through the 
streets. 

Notwithstanding the vaunted philosophy of 
Franklin, and his discoveries in electricity, he is 
certainly at best but an ambiguous 9h^racter, 
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His dereliction of religion has already done more 
injury to the rising generation Id America^ than 
his maxims will do good. Where Franklin has 
made one man frugal, he has converted a hun« 
dred men to Deism. I heard the infidel J? aimer ^ at 
Ntw-'York^ enjoin his hearers no longer to suffer 
passively the flagrant impositions of the Scripture, 
but catch a portion of the spirit of a Franklin^ 
and avow themselves disciples of Natural Reli- 
gion. And, I doubt not, but this aigument of 
this preacher succeeded ; for where a man has 
one vice of his own, he gets twenty by adoption. • 

Let me now come to the object of my journey 
to Washington. The politeness of a member from 
Firginia, procured me a convenient seat in the 
Capitol ; and an hour afler, Mr. Jefferson entered 
the House, when the august assembly of American 
Senators rose to receive him. He came, however, 
to the House without ostentation. His dress was 
of plain doth, and he rode on horseback to the 
Capitol without a single guard, or even servant 
in his train, dismounted without assistance, and 
hitched the bridle of hk horse to the palisades. 

Never did the Capitol wear a more animated 
appearance than on the fourth day of March, 
I801. The Senate-Chamber was filled with 
citizens from the remotest places of the Union. 
The planter, the farmer, the mechanic and mer- 
chant, all seemed to catch one common transport 
of enthusiasm, and welcome the approach of the 
Man to the chair of Sovereign Authority, who 
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had before served his country in various offices 
of dignity ; who had sat in the famous OoBgrcss 
that produced the Revolution^ acted as Governor 
to his native State^ and been Minister Flenipo^ 
lentiary to a foreign nation. 

Mr. Jefferson^ having taken the oadis to the 
Constitution, with a dignified mien^ addressed the 
august assembly of Senators and Representatives. 
" Friends and Feffcw-Chixens, 

^' Called upon to undertake the duties of the 
" first executive ofl^ce of our country, I avail 
^' myself of the presence of that portion of my 
^ fellow-citizens, which is here assembled, to 
** express my grateful thanks for the fiivour 
" with which tfiey have been pleased to look 
*' towards me, to declare a sincere consciousness 
*^ that the task is above my talents, and that I ap- 
^ proach it with those anxious and awful pre- 
^^ sentiments, which the greatness of the charge, 
" and the weakness of my powers so justly in- 
** spire. A rising nation, spread over a wide and 
** fruitful land, traversing all the seas with the 

rich productions of their industry; engaged 

in commerce with nations who feel power and 
<^ forget right, advancing rapidly to destinies 
*' beyond the reach of mortal eye ; when I con- 
*' template these transcendant objects, and see 
** the honour, the happiness, and the hopes of 
•* this beloved country committed to the issue 
" and the auspices of this day, I shrink from the 
^^contemplation, and humble myself before the 
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^* magnitude of the undertaking. Utterly, in- 
deed, should I despair, did not the presence of 
many whom I here see remind me, that in the 
other high authorities provided by our Consti^ 
*' tution^ I shall find resources of wisdom, of 
^^ virtue, and of zeal, on which to. rely under 
" all difficulties. To you, then, gentlemen, who 
*^ are charged with the sovereign functions of 
•* legislation, and to those associated with you, I 
** look with encouragement for that guidance and 
support, which may enable us to steer with 
safety the vessel in which all are embarked^ 
*^ amidst the conflicting elements of a troubled 
** world. 

<* During the contest of opinion through which 
^ wc have passed, the animation of discussions 
" and exertions has sometimes worn an aspect 
"which might impose on strangers unused to 
" think freely, and to speak and to write what 
" they think ; but this being now decided by 
•^ the voice of the nation, announced according to 
** the rules of the Constitution, all will of course 
** arrange themselves under the will of the law, 
** and unite in one common effort for the com? 
" mon good. All too will bear in mind this 
" sacred principle, that, though the will of the 
" majority is in all cases to prevail, that will to be 
" rightful must be reasonable ; that the minority 
** possess their equal rights, which equal laws 
** must protect j and to violate would be opprcs- 
^* $ion. Let us, then, fellow- citizens, unite with 
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" one heart and one mind ; Idt u^ reistore to 
" social intercourse that harniony and afFection^ 
" without which liberty, and even life itself, are 
** but dreary things ; and let us reflect, that having 
*^ banished from our land that religious intole- 
rance under which mankind so long bled and 
suffered, we have yet gained little if we coun--* 
tenance a political intolerance, as despotic as 
wicked, and capable of as bitter attd bloody" 
persecutions. During the throes and convul* 
" sionsof the ancient world, during the agonizmg 
" spasms of infuriated man, seeking through 
" blood and slaughter his long lost liberty, it was 
"not wonderful that the agitation of the billows, 
*' should reach even tHis distant and peaceful 
" shore, — that this should be more felt and fear- 
^^ ed by some and less by others, and should 
" divide opinions as to measures of safety ; but 
" every difference of opinion is not a difference 
" of principle. We have called by different 
" names, brethren of the same principle. We 
*^ are all republicans, all federalists. If there be 
" any among us who would wish to dissolve this 
*^ union, or to change its, republican form, let 
" them stand undisturbed as monuments of the 
" safety, with which error of opinion may be 
" tolerated, where reason is left free to combat 
" it. I know, indeed, that some honest men, 
" fear that a Republican Government cannot 
be strong, — that this Government is not strong 
enough. But would the honesty in the full 
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tide of succesful experiment, abandon a Go* 
vemment, which has so far kept us free and 
firm, in the theoretic and visionary fear, that 
" this Government, the world's best hope, may^ 
^^ by possibility, want energy to preserve itself? 
" I trust not ; I believe this, on the contrary, the 
strongest Government on earth. I believe it 
the only one, where every man at the call of 
" the law, would fly to the standard of the law, 
^^ and would meet invasions of the public order, 
^^ as bis own personal concern. Let us then^ 
" with courage and confidence pursue our own 
.^^ federal and republican principles ; our attach- 
" ment to union and representative government. 
" Kindly separated by nature and a wide ocean, 
" from the extirminating havoc of one quarter of 
" the globe, too high-minded to endure the de- 
" gradations of the others ; possessing a choseu 
" countiy, with room enough for descendants to 
" the thousandth and ten thousandth generation 5 
" entertaining a due sense of our equal right to 
f* the use of our own faculties, to the acquisition of 
" our own industry, to honour and confidence frpm 
"our fellow-citizens, resulting not from birthj 
" but from our actions ; and their sense of them 
"enlightened by a benign religion, — professed 
" indeed, and practised in various forms, yet ^11 
" of them inculcating honesty, truths temperance, 
•' gratitude, and the love of man — ^acknowledg- 
"ing and adoring an over-ruling Providence, 
" which by all its dispensations, proves that it 
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'^ delights in the happiness of mm here» and his 
<^ greater happiness hereafter ; with all these 
*^ blessings^ what more is necessary to -make us a 
^^ happy and prosperous people ? Still <Mie thing 
'^ more, fellow-citizens ; a wise and frugal Go- 
*^ Ternment, which shall restiuin men from in- 
*' juring one another, shall leave them otherwise 
*^ free to regulate their own pursuits and improve- 
<' ment^ and shall not take from the mouth of la- 
^ hour the bread it has earned. This is the sum 
'* of good government 2 and diis is necessary to 
^ close the circle of our felicities. 

^' About to enter, fellow-citisens, on the exer- 
<^ cise of duties which comprehend every thing 
^ dear and val uable to you, it is proper you should 
*' understand what I deem the essential principles 
of our Government, and consequently those 
which ought to shape its administration. I will 
^ compress them within the narrowest cooqiass 
they will bear ; stating the general princq4e, 
but not all its limitations: — ^Bqual and exact 
** justice to all men, of whatever state or persua- 
*' sion, religious or political ; peace, commerce, 
^' and honest friendship with all nations ; tn- 
'* tangling alliances with ncfoe ; the support of 
^* State Governments in all their rights, as the 
*' most competent administraticm for our domestic 
concerns, and the surest bulwarks against anti- 
* republican tendencies ; the preservation of the 
general Government in its whole constitutional 
vigour, as the sheet-anchor of our peace at 
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** home and safety abroad ; a jealous care of the 

" fight of election by the people ; a mild and safe 

*' eorrectite of abuses, which are lopped by the 

*• swotd of revolution, where peaceable remedies 

" are unprovided ; absolute acquiescence in the 

•• decisions of the majority, the vital principle of 

•• Republics, from which is no appeal but to force, 

**the vital principle and immediate parent of 

" despotism; a well-disciplinefl militia— 4>ar best 

reliance in pe^ce, and for the first moments of 

war, till regulars may relieve them ; the supre- 

•• itiacy of the civil over the military authority; 

•* Cfecottomy iii the public expence, that labour 

•* triay be lightly burthened ; the honest payment 

•* of our debts, and sacred preservation of the 

*• public faith ; encouragement of agriculture, and 

" cortimerce as its handmaid; the diffusion of 

•* infbrmation, and arraignment of all abuses 

** at the bar of the public reason ; freedom of re- 

*• ligion, freedom of the press, and freedom of 

•^ the person, under protection of the habeas^ 

" torpus : and trial by juries impartially Select- 

" ed. These ptiticiples form the bright constel- 

^ lation which has gone before us, and guided our 

" *teps through ati age of revolution and reforma- 

•* tioti. The Wisdom of all our sages, and blood 

•* <3ff our heroes, have been devoted to their at- 

" laimnent : they should be the creed of our 

" pblitical faith, the text of civic instruction, the 

*< touchstone by which to try the services of those 

^ WhOBi wc tePUSt; and, should we winder from. 
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them in moments of error or of alarm^ let us 
hasten to retrace our steps^ and regain the road 
which alone leads to peace, liberty, and safety. 
•* I repair, then, fellow-citizens, to the post you 
have assigned me. With experience enoagh 
in subordinate offices to have seen the difficul- 
ties of this, the greatest of all, I have learned 
to expect that it will rarely fall to the lot of im* 
perfect man, to retire from this station with the 
reputation and the favour which bring hioi 
into it Without pretensions to that high con- 
fidence you reposed in your first and great revo- 
lutionary character, whose preeminent services 
had entitled him to the first place in his countiy's 
love, and destined for him the fairest page in the 
volume of faithful history, I ask so much con- 
fidence only, as may give firmness and effect 
to the legal administration of your aflkics. I 
shall often go. wrong through defect of judg^ 
ment : when right, I shall often be thought 
wrong by those whose positions will not com* 
mand a view of the whole ground. I ask your 
indulgence for my own errors, which will never 
be intentional ; and your support against the 
errors of others, who may condemn what they 
would not if seen in all its parts. The appro* 
bation implied by your sufFn^e, is a great con- 
solation to me for the past ; and my future soli* 
citude will be to retain the goofl opinion of 
those who have bestowed it in* advance ; to 
eonciliate that of others^ by doing them all the 



•* good in tny power ; and to be instrumental to 
** the freedom and happiness of ali. 

** Relying, then, on the patronage of your • 
" good-will, I advance with obedience to the 
" work, ready to retire from it whenever you bc- 
•* come sensible how many better choices it is in 
** your power to make ; arid may that infinite 
•' Power, which rules the destinies of the Universe^ 
** lead our councils to what is best, and give them 
** a favourable issue foryour peace and prosperity." 

CHAR VII. 

Return to New-York — Literary Pursuits — Mag-^ 
nificettt Promises from a great Man — Tie Horizon 
of Life hrigbtens. I no longer feed on the Va^ 
pours of a Scbool, but depart for tbe City of 
Wasbington^ witb a Heart dancing to tbe Song 
of Expectation — / mingle at Pbiladelpbia witb 
tbe Votaries of Taste ; and am elbowed by Poets 
and Prose-fVriterSy Critics and Pbilosopbers-^ 
I proceed to Wasbington — Interview witb tbe 
Secretary of tbe Treasury — All my Hopes blasts 
ed — / travel into Virginia j by tbe Way of Alex^ 
andria — A Quaker opens bis Door to receive me^ 
and I excbange witb bim lasting Knowledge for 
perisbable Coin. 

VV HEN I had heard the speech of Mr. Jeferson, 
there was nothing more to detain me among the 
scattered buildings of the desert. On my return 
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to Neve- York, I became seriously busied In direct- 
ing the tastes^ and cultivating the imaginations 
of the three sons of Mr. Ludlow. The mother 
bad already polished their manners into elegance, 
and they never entered the room without respec- 
tively making me a low bow ; not the shuffling 
bow of a plough-boy, but a bow taught them by 
a dancing-master, and softened into ease by an 
intercourse with good company. This put me 
upon bowing myself, and I reciprocated bows 
with them till Ferdinand^ who agonized under 
the slightest invasion of his sensibility, discover- 
ed my bow was ironical, and expressed his hope 
that I would not make a jest of him. But not 
so the youngest. Edward, who had been just 
trussed out in pantaloons and boots, would 
writhe his jolly form, and kick about his legs, 
till both his brothers were speechless with 
laughter. 

Indolence is more painful than labour to a mind 
that delights in employment ; and there was no 
abatement of my vigour in my literary vocation. 
The first impression of the Farmer of New Jersey 
was nearly exhausted; a second edition was in the 
press; and, animated by its success, Caritai* 
published my poems in a small volume, which I 

• 

* I would place the bast of Caritai among those of the 
Sosii of Horace, and the Centryphon of QidntiUian. He was. 
mj only friend at NeW'York, when the energies of my mind 
were depressed by the chilling prospect of poverty. His talentai 
were not meanly cultivated by letters i he could telLa good 
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dedicated to my friend Mr. Burr, who had been 
lieccntly elected Vice-President of the United States. 

My book, however small, did not escape the 
Mobavok Reviewers. The criticism is the pro- 
duction of an Attorney, named Beckman; he 
writes the Christmas Carols, and furnishes the 
Hews- carriers with addresses to their subscribers. 

*• Those who are sometimes disposed to amuse 
«* their idle moments with * trifles light as air,* 
*' m&y find some entertainment in this little 
" volume of poems. Their chief qualities are 
" harmony of numbers, and vivacity of expres- 
" don. Not laden with a weight of sentiment, 
'* the verses move easily and lightly along ; and 
*' though too short to be tedious^ their brevity 
•* is not the vehicle of wit. 

" The Author appears to possess a capacity for 
*^ poetical composition, and we should be pleased 

book from a bad one, which fbw modem Librarians can do. 
But place aux dames was his maxim^ and all the ladies of 
New-'Ywrk dedared chat the Library of Mr. Caritai was charm- 
ing. Its shelves could scarcely sustain the weight of Female 
FraiUy, the Posthumous Daughter, and the Cavern of Woe ; 
they required the aid of the carpenter to support the burden of 
the Cottage''<m''the-Moor, the House ofTynian, and the Castles 
ofAthlvn and Dunhayne ; or they groaned under the multiplied 
editions of the Devil in Lone, More Ghosts, and Rinaldo Rinat' 
dint. Novels were called for by the young and the old-; from 
tie tender virgin of thirteen, whose little heart went pit-a-pat 
at the approach of a beau j to the experienced matron of tliree 
sooTB, who could not read without spectacles. 
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** to see his ready talents exerted on topics more 
** dignified or interesting. We observe several 
" instances of good taste, and pretty description." 
But the time was approaching, when I had 
every reason to flatter my expectation with ex- 
changing the Muses' bower for the garden of the 
Hesperides. Colonel Burr had been elected to 
the place of Vice-President of the United States, 
and Colonel Burr was my friend. He had just 
returned from the city of fVasbingtony and with 
the most condescending urbanity, did me the 
honour to call on me at Mr. Ludlcnvs. Colonel 
Burr observed, that ** Mr. Galhttin having ex- 
pressed a desire to procure a Secretary who waa 
skilled in composition, he had recommended 
'^ me as a person qualified to undertake the office, 
** and was happy to have it in his power to ac- 
** knowledge by any service, the sensible pleasure 
•^ he had received from my literary productions.** 
There is something in the professions of a great 
man which never fails to impart delight; our 
hopes become multiplied ; the phantoms of ima- 
gination arise in succession, and either point to 
paths o( pleasure, or bowers of repose. I heard 
^^ the glorious sounds," with no small emotions 
of joy, and looked forward with anxiety to the 
hour that was to exalt me from the obscurity of 
a pedagogue to the magnificence of a Secretary's 
office. It happened that when the Vice-Presi- 
dent proposed to tne a place at ffasiingtan, the 
term of my engagement with Mr. JLudlouf had 
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jast expired ; and I was compelled to be decisive 
in the plan of my future operations ; I was under 
the necessity either of resigning the situation, or 
no longer indulge the visions my fancy had creat- 
ed, from the magnificent promises held out by 
the Vice-President; hope triumphed over pru- 
dence, and I abandoned a salary of a hundred gui- 
neas paid me quarterly in advance, for an exalta- 
tion that was remote, and at the same time un- 
certain. 

My pupils could be hardly persuaded I was 
about to leave them, till I bade them farewell ; 
they shed many tears ; but their grief, however 
violent, was of transient duration ; for before I 
had walked half way down the street, I beheld 
them return to their ball-playing with more ala- 
crity than ever. It is thus with men ; grief is 
ever a short-lived passion, and no person is of 
sufficient consequence to interrupt by his absence 
the pursuits of his friends. 

In my way to the Stage-office, in Courtland- 
street, I called at the Post-office, where, to my 
unspeakable joy, I found a copious epistle from 
my friend at Long Island. Letters^ says the illus- 
trious Baconj come more borne to mens bosoms than 
either annals or lives ; and, as by this time, every 
thing that relates to Mr. George will interest the 
Poet, the Scholar, and the Wit, I shall engraft 
without apology his letter upon my Memoirs, 
^3 



^^ Ltmg hlandy June 12^ 1801. 

*^ While devouring Newtown-pippins, and 
*' drinking cider to the health of your Bardship 
" in my heart, the stage-driver brought me your 
^* welcome epistles. At first, the fellow pretended 
*^ there was np letter for me, (I tolerate these 
** liberties, because the Jehu has a pretty wife) 
*' but in a few minutes, he delivered me the 
^^ packet. Jucmidius esi legere quam tibere^ so I 
'' left the old parson, and his wife, and his daugh- 
'^ ter, (her nose is like the tower of Lebanon 
^^ looking towards Damascus) and I opened, O 
*' Devil ! thy budget of Satire- This has revived 
^^ me, and I now walk about with your episdes 
*' in my hand, which, however, I am obliged to 

put down every five minutes, to hold both my 

sides while I laugh it out. 
By Saint Patricky I swear, thou art above all 
*' men dear to me. I love thee with more than 
*' brotherly love. I hope we shall never part. 
^' In the vast deserts of the world, I never could 
'* have found such another fiiend as thyself; and 
'^ (to speak in the language of classic antiquity) 
'^ I think Apollo himself must have brought us 
•' acquainted. 

^* I thank you kindly for the book. It was a 

mercy you did not fill it with your letters. I 

could wish, however, they had been longer ; 

for never did you write with more grace, and 
f' less appearance of study. 

This is a beautiful day^ and I purpose tq 
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** devote it entirely to my blank volume ; not in 
*' adding one, two, three, nor in balancing the 
*' preponderance of Debtor to Creditor ; but in 
** filling it with new energies of thought, and 
•' new combinations of diction. This book is 
'^ really an acquisition. It is scarcely less for- 
•* midable, than the mighty one with which John- 
•^ son repressed the insolence of his bookseller, or 
" to speak in a more heroic strain, that which 
*' Cadmus of old threw wrathful at the dragon. 

*' Tell me if you are about publishing your 
•' poems ? Do not go far for a title ; nothing 
^^ appears so stiff and pedantic as a little book 
" with a magnificent title. Remember that Ho- 
** race gives his odes no other name than Car^ 
** mna ; though, he might have accumulated a 
*^ thousand imposing epithets, to decorate his title- 
page. It is rumoured you intend dedicating 
your effusions to Burr. Avert it literature. De- 
•' dicate not the book to an American. Can Burr, 
•' or Maddison, or AdamSy or even Jefferson^ add 
•* to the reputation of him who aspires to be read 
" on the banks of the Thames f 

" Was there ever so stupid a Priest as this ? I 
'^ wonder hot that you hated him. Do you re- 
^' collect when we were sitting by the fire, how 
you used to hem, and I to laugh at his tire- 
some monotony. The old grasshopper asked 
me very solemnly to-day, which I thought 
the better translation of Firgil; Dry den % or 

K4 
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f'. Davidsons!! I* After such an interrogation, 
" can any reasonable man expect that I will erer 
*^ go again to his church ; or is he not enough to 
" make any man of letters Parvus deorum culior 
** ^/ infrequetis f 
** The girls in this village are mad after litera- 
ture; they know not what to be at Miss 
T — —^ a young lady of easy deportment, ele- 
*' gant conversation; and bold countenance, has 
'^ bought Tasso's GierusaJeme, and digs in a die- 
*' tionary for his meaning. She asked me my 
*^ opinion of Tasso and the Italian langua^. 

Madam, said I, the language of Tasso is no^ ' 
" the language of heroes, but the sing-song of 
fidlers, and guitar-players. The Italian pos- 
Sjesses neither the heroic grandeur of the Greek, 
" the majesty of the Roman, nor the strength of 
the English language. 

" Then, cried she, you would advise me tp 
study English. By all means. Madam, said I. 
And, Sir, rejoined the nymph, what book dp 
f^ you think is best suited to a female ?. Glasses 
Cookery, Madam, said I. 

I have passed three hours under an oak-tree 
" by the way-side, in reading the Iliad. 

Blair, in his Lectures, says of Homer, that in 
description he is concise. The descriptions 
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* Pope pronounced Dryden's translation of Virgil, the 
noblest yersion ever produced by one Poet of another j David- 
sons translation is in limping, hobbling, shuffling prose ; the 
place of Dunces } the clandestine refuge of schoolboys. 
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oi Homer i on the coni:rary, are full and expanded 
paintings of nature. Of the Homeric poetry, co- 
piousness is the characteristic ; of the Firgilian^ 
** metaphorical inversion. 

*' There are few metaphorical inflexions of 
phrase in Homer ; in Ftrgil ihty overflow. JP/r- 
gil says, in the fifth book of his jEneis, " Thus 
** he spoke weeping, and gave ibe reins to his 
^^ fleet." Homer would have expressed it more 
*' simply. Thus in the twelfth Odyssey he says, 
*' Now they leave the inhospitable shores of the 
" Cyclops, and sail through the ocean^ This marks 
" strongly the distinction between the Homeric 
and Firgilian poetry. 

I sometimes amuse myself by translating from 
Homer into English verse. I will confront a 
*^ brick of my house with a brick of Pope\. 

*' BY ALEXANDER POPE. 

*' There in the forum swarm a num*rous train. 

The subject of debate a townsman slain ; 

One pleads the fine discharged, which one denied, 
*' And bade the public^ and the laws decide. 
" The witnesses appear on either hand, 
*' For this or that the partial people stand ; 
*' The appointed heralds still the noisy bands, 
*' And form a ring with sceptres in their hands." 

"BY LUCAS GEORGE. 

''In noisy crouds the populace appear, 
f Rise in debate, and urge the wordy war, 
*' Two in contcnt'on rose, &c. &c. 
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'^ This pleads his jaster caase, attests the skie», 
'' That juster still, the seeming fact denies, 
" The witnesses produc*d, the fickle croud 
'* To either cause divide, and shout aloud ! 
" Confusion fills the air ; the heralds stand, 
*' Extend the sceptre, and the peace command/' 

^^ Pray, in the justice of criticism, do you not 
" think mine the more spirited translation } Is 
" not my versification also more regular, harmo* 
" nious and natural ? Answer this, I say.* The 
'^ four last lines of Pope arc monotonous ; the 
^< pauses fall too late to be lively. Sum Pm 
^^ JErieas ! &c. &c. 

" Have you ever seen Mambruns epic poem in 
" Laiitif of Idolatry Overthrown ? No. You see, 
'^ Sir, how little you know of French authors."*^ 
'^This poem I have glanced over (no matter 
'* where), and can inform you that it is below cri- 
^^ ticisra. 

^* News. Townsbend, the schoolmaster, has 

*^ fled. Finding his garrison no longer tenable, 

^^ he wisely evacuated it, and has embarked him- 

*^ self, and his system of book-keeping, for the 
^^ island of Bermudas. Had this descendant 

** from Orbilius Flagosus known Latin, he would, 

*^ doubtless, have found a valedictory quotation 

" in Vtrgily and addressed me with it at parting. 

'* Nos patriae fines et dulcia linquimus arva, 

*' Nos patriam fugimus 3 tu^ Tityre^ lentus in umbra^ 

*.* Fonnosam resonare doces Amaryllida sylvas.** 

f Answer. NQ. + Is not this a bull > 
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^^ The Trustees have increased nay salary to a 
^^ hundred and twenty pounds a-year, with board- 
^^ ing ; so, I believe, I shall continue to vegetate 
^* and eat grass among the Ne%viown farmers, till 
^* I shall be enabled to look on the frowns of for- 
f^ tune with a more magnanimous countenance. 

^' You say you are writing a Novel. There 
^^ was a man in JSahylon ! toll de roll ! 

^^June 18, 1801. 

^^ I again resume my conversation with you. 
'* Our right reverend Parson has the predicting 
^* spirit of Achillea horse, for he told me last 
'* night we should have fair weather, and I per- 
^ ceive the sky is without a cloud. 

•^ The people here are become more attentive 
^' to me of late, than they formerly were ; and 
" though I cannot hope for intellectual felicity, 
" yet I may expect such tranquillity as (though 
'^ inglorious) will at least be indulgent to my li- 
^^ terary indolence, 

" I dined yesterday with Mrs. , and her 

*^ daughter. The old lady told me a story about 
'* you. She said, that instead of delivering 
" Helotse the novel which I sent her by you from 
^f fVest Chester J you lent it to her youngest 
^^ daughter, and palmed upon Helolse an old his- 
^^ tory of Rome, — I again repeat, women know 

^^ not what to be at. Mrs. acquainted me 

^^ in a whisper, that she was preparing a critique 
f^ on your futjgive poems, which she should sign 
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^ jirthnesiay and publish it in &e Commercial 
*^ Advertiser. Knowing you to be one of the 
" genus irritabile vatunt, and having the dignity of 
your character at heart, I enjoin you not to 
reply to this jitnazon with anger, but gibbet 
'^ her without ceremony to a gallows already 
*' made to your hands/* 

'^ When Artimesia talks lyJUs, 
Of councils t classics, Jaihers, wits. 

Reads Malhranche, Boyle and Locke ; 
Yet in some things methinks she fails, 
*Twere well if she would pare her nails. 
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*' And wear a cleaner smock /" Pop«. 

^^ Having this gallows in contemplation, I ad* 

*' vised Mrs. to publish her stricture ; com- 

" plimenting her on her penetration, her acute- 
^' ness, and her wit. She ought to be punished 
" for her temerity, A woman has no business 
with a pen in her hand, unless it be to compute 
the expences of her housekeeping. When a 
^^ woman is ambitious of literary distinction, she 
'^ becomes distracted. Look at Mrs. JVolsian- 
** crofii's (I may be forgiven for not spel- 
ling the name right) Perversion of Women. It 
is a volume of insanity. 

It may be asked. Is a woman then to be 
debarred access to all books ? I say no. If she 
discovers an avidity of reading, put a bible into 
^^ her hands. Let a bible be her manual ; let 
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'^ her lisp the scriptures in her childhood, and 

** digest them in her youth. 

** I was at New- York thrice last week. The 

^* last time I wished much to see you, and I 

" called twice at the little tavern for that pur- 
pose ; but you were too indolent to stir out ; 
so I left you to meditate in your chamber, and 
prosecute your lucubrations, while I walked 
solitarily round the battery, and lamented the 
instability of friendship. 

HeJoise has just sent me my stockings and 

*^ cravats (delicately mended) by her brother. 
She is an amiable little devil, and I often go to 
see her, mea sola vohptas ! But rather than be 
in love, I would change my humanity with a 

" baboon. 

** I am sorry you are occupied in writing a 

** Novel, because the world has reason to expect 

^' something better. The mind of a young man 

*' of genius resembles a little stream, which, ac# 
cording to the direction that chance may give 
it, is either lost by mixing with other channels, 
or, preserving its course, enlarges at last its wa« 
ters, and flows with the magnificence of the 

*^ Nile, or the Ganges. 
'^ I have sent Lang another essay to insert in 
his Gazette. It is the story of an Indian war- 
rior ; a mere cram ; but no matter ; any thing 

« is good enough for these calm jtmericans—fru" 

*^ ges consuniere naii. 

Do you not think Z^^;!^ a ailly fdloWf to plgcc 
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*^ Fran1dir!s head over his shop ? How the people 
^^, of New-York would roar with laughter were 
*^ such a paragraph as this to appear in an oppo- 
'^sition paper. Yesterday Franklins head fell 
*' upon John Langy Esq. the printer^ as he was 

opening his shop-door y and crushed him to dnders^ 

jilas ! poor Yorick I 

** Or the following) which would perhaps be 
^ more true. Yesterday the bust of Dr. Franklin 

fell on Mr. Lang^ the printer y as he was opening 

his shop-door y but y fortunately striking him in the 
*^ heady be escaped unhurt. ^ 

" Did you ever read the life of the illustrious 
** Franklin ? And did you ever read the memoirs 

of a Parish Clerk ? I, P. P. Clerk of this parish, 

writeth this history. Amen !" 












^^ June 23y 1801. 
' I am just returned from New-York, and I sit 
« down to relate to thee my eventful journey. At 
nine the stage-waggon called for me at the par- 
son's, and, after travelling about a mile, we took 
up a middle«aged woman, of pleasing circum- 
ference, who kept a small pin-shop on the road. 
" She was a notable matron, who disdained not 
" brachial nor genual caresses, and who paid my 
'' ferriage at Brooklyn. Would not this be a fa- 
^* vourablc opportunity to quote Ledyard's Praise 
'* of Women ? And to add, if, in having to cross 
<^ the waters of the western continent, I was with- 
"' out coin to pay my ferriage, I never applied to 
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•^ a woman but she put her hand into her pockety 
and pulled out three farthings ! 

On coming to town, my first care was to dis- 
charge a bill I had incurred at Swords\^ for 
magazines and reviews. Here I encountered 
the great Doctor Pblogisfon, a gehtleman of 
easy address, good habit of body, and a coun- 
tenance that indicated the stoicism of a chy- 

*^ mist. 

'^ I crossed the Easl River again to Brooklyn, 
with Mrs. Dungan^ a lady of polished manners^ 
and voluble elocution. Seeing a dirty fellow 
carrying a portrait of Wasbingtony — Madam^ 

'* said I to my fair companion. General JVashing* 

'^ ion is, I think, in bad hands. 

^* I forgot to tell you — at Swords'* I had time to 

** look into Gibbons Memoirs, which were lying 

•* on the counter. His insertion of the Ode and 

•' Sonnet was puerile. A;id what he says of Dry* 
den is not less injudicious. My choler rises 
when Dtyden is depreciated. Pope could not 

*^ describe the rising or setting of the sun without 

*^ resorting to Dry den. 

" The most beautiful triplet in all poetry is to 

" be found in DryderCs version of the seventh 

** jEneis, 

'' From land a gentle breeze arose by nighty '\ 
^* Serenely shone the stars, the moon was bright, v 
*' And the sea trembled with her silver light." J 

f Eminent printezs and booksellers at New-York. 
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** Which, ift my opinion, is infinitely superior ta 
** the original. 
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Aspirant aurs in noctem, nee Candida cursos 
Luna negat — splendet tremulo sub lumine pontos." 






But this is travelling out of my road. ^At 

Brooklyn I was accosted by a quondam acquaint- 
ance of George-town^ to whom I was indebted 
about twenty-five dollars. Vtdi et ohstufui ! I 
" would rather have met the great devil. But sic 
*^fata tulenmt. After I had shaken hands with 
" him, the barber of Brooklyn, to whom in a for- 
mer expedition to New- York^ I owed one or two 
shillings for cutting my hair, came up with a 
^^ serious face, and demanded his money also. 
Here were the devil and barber to pay ! Leave, 
Sir, said I to the barber, your damnable counte- 
nance, and you shall have your money. 
^^ From the first invader of my purse I escaped 
^ as well as I could, and, handing Mrs. Dungan 
" into the stage, \ got in after her myself. 

By these unexpected asperities, my tranquil- 
lity was disturbed, and I sought an oblivion of 
reflexion in the company oiHeloise. 
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Wiioi essenc'd youth on bed of blushing roses P' 



^^ I could get no sleep the whole night. I 
** know not whether it was love or conscience 
^^ kept me awake ; but sleep I could not I can- 
^^ not think I was a victim to the anointed sove- 
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^ re^ of sighs and groans ; for I repeat^ that 
*^ sooner than be in love I would change my hu« 
^' inanity with a baboon. It was^ perhaps^ the 
** Muse who kept me wakeful^ for on my mid- 
'^ night pillow I paraphrased the description of 
*' the War-horse in Jot. 



" Proud in his ttrength^ behold the waxlike horse 
«' Paw the green yalle7, and demand the course. 
With stately step he treads the dusty fields 
Glist*ning with groves of spears and moony shieldsu 
'' Fhrst with retorted eye he hears th* alarms 
*' Of rushing multitudes and clashing arms. 
Impatient to be free^ he tears the plain. 
And tosses in his rage, his thunder-waving mane. 
*' In vain the javelin glitters in his eyes, 
'* He scorns the quiver, and the lance defies. 
'^ Clouds of thick smoke his fieiy nostrils roU^ 
'^ And all the battle rushes on his soul. 
'' He sees the moving phalanx rise around, 
" He hears the trumpet, and the shouts resound. 
" He starts ! and fir*d by glory bears afar 
" His trembling rider through the ranks of war.*' 
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^' I had something of importance to observe to 
you. I perceive, with undissembled sorrow, 
that you admit words into your vocabulary, for 
which there is no authority in the undefiled 
writers of EngUsb. ApfreciaU and meiaraie 
are bad words ; ao axe navd and derange. Of 
'* modem writers none are more ridiculous coin- 
'* ers of words Ihan ib& Scotebsmd Welch Tourists. 
^ Of these one introduces to desiderate^ and tor* 
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** turesit through all its inflexions ; and another 
** in descanting upon ruins, says very gravely, 
'* they were castkated! The inference to be de- 
*• duced from the page in which words of this 
«* kind appear is, that the taste of the writer has 
•* been abominably vitiated. 

" The English language is not written with pu- 
*» rity in America.* The structure of Mr. Jeffer- 
•* sons sentences is, I think, French ; and he uses 
** words unintelligible to an Englishman. Where 
** the d — ^1 did he get the word lengthy ? Breadihj^ 
*' and depthy^^o\Ad be equally admissible. I can 
" overlook his verb heliule\ it is introduced in 
*' wantonness ; but he has no right, that I know, 
*' to out-adverb all other writers, and improve tU 
*' into illy. Does not his description of the junc- 
'' tion of the Sbenafuioah with the Potomac^ disco- 
" ver an elevated imagination ? But was one of my 
•* countrymen to describe the Natural Bridge (a 
•' huge mass of rock) " springing^ as it were, up to 
** heaven^^ would it not be said, that Paddy had 
<* made a bull. 

.f'< Ciome over, will you, to my potatoe-giound 
*' next Saturday, and bring with you your Ad- 
« ventures of Captain Bohadil. You can pass 
** your Sunday with me — ^not in a^ ajffectatioQ of 

* If any work can transmit the English language uncorrup- 
ted to future generations on the banks of the Potomac, and 
Misissippi, h will be our matchless version of the BiUe. 
While reUgion exists in America, thnie wiU be a perpctoal 
standard for the English language. 
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♦* holiness^ or h3rpocritical groans of contrition ; 
*^ but in study and meditation that lift the soul 
'^from its clay-confines^ and transport it to the 
*' world of spirits. Vale !'* 

I journeyed delightfully from New- York to 
Pbiladelpbia. My finances were good^ and I was 
going to a place where I had only to extend my 
arms and catch the golden shower. Let the 
gloomy moralist insist on the position, that life is 
rather to be endured than enjoyed ; but hope it- 
self is happiness, and he who has the knack of 
practising it, cannot be long a victim to melan- 
choly, though he find himself cheated daily by 
new disappointments. 

At PbiJadelpbia I found Mr. Brown, who felt 
no remission of his literary diligence, bya changeof 
abode. He was ingratiating himself into the favour 
of the ladies by writing a new novel, and rivalling 
Lopex de Vega by the multitude of his works. 
Mr. Broiwn introduced me to Mr. DickinSy and 
Mr. Dickins to Mr. Dermie ; Mr. Dennie presented 
me to Mr. fFilkms, and Mr. IVtlkins to the Rev. 
Mr. Abercrombie ; a constellation of American ge« 
nios, in whose blaze I was almost consumed. 

Mr. Dennie was remarkable for his facility of 
expression ; he could not only draw for thou- 
sands, but had always ready-money in his pocket ; 
and few men excelled more in colloquial fluency 
tfian be. The Rev. Mr. Abercrombte was impa« 
o3 
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tieiit of every conversation that did not relate to 
Dr. Jobnsm^ of whom he could detail every anec- 
dote from the time he trod on a duck, till he pur- 
chased an oak stick to repulse Macphersm. He 
was a canister tied to the tail of a canister. Mr. 
Brown ^id little, but seemed lost in meditation ; 
his creative fancy was, perhaps, conjuring up 
scenes to spin out the thread of his new novel. 

Mr. Dennie now conducts, at Philadelphia^ a 
literary paper, called the Port Folio. He first 
distinguished himself by the es8a3rs he contribu* 
ted to the ^' Farmers Musettm^^ under the title of 
the Lay-Preacher. He afterwards became editor 
of the paper, when its name was changed fix>m 
the Farmeis Museum^ to that of the Lay^Preacher^s 
Gazette. The essays of the Lay-Preacher were 
afterwards collected in a volume, which is, I be- 
lieve, the most popular work on the Americoft 
continent. I am of opinion, that the sermons of 
the Lay-Preacher have rather injured than assisted 
the cause of religion ; to appropriate the remark 
made by Gray on Torieky the Lay- Preacher, after 
exhorting his congregation to righteousness, 
throws his perriwig at their heads. 

The editor of the Aurora^ calls the Port FoEo, 
the Portable Foolery ; and his facetiousness is ap- 
plauded by one party, and scorned by tiie other. 
But a better quibble on the word would be, I 
think, to name it the Court Olio ; for it mingles 
the dresses at St. Jamesy with speculations on 
literature. — ^It being rumoured that Mr, Denm 
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had been denominated, by the British Reviewers, 
the jimerican jiddison, the following ludicit)us 
paragraph appeared in the Aurora Gazette. 

** Exult ye white hills of New Hampshire^ re- 
"doubtable Mofiadnock and Tuckaway ! Laugh 
" ye waters of the Wmiseofee and Umhagog Lakes! 
*^ Flow smooth in heroic verse ye streams of 
^* jimorioosack and Androscoggtny Cockboko and 
** Coritocook ! And you Merry Merrimack be now 
" more merry !" 

Mr. Dermie passed his mornings in the shop of 
Mr. DiekinSy which I found the rendezvous of the 
Pbiladelpbia sons of literature. Blair ^ author of a 
poem called the Ptruoers of Genhis; IngersoUy 
known by a tragedy, of which I forget the title ; 
&tocki celebrated for his dramatic criticisms ; to- 
gether with several Reviewers, cbartam consumere 
natif assembled with punctuality in Nortb Second 
Street J to the great annoyance of Mr. Dickins,v/ho 
could scarcely find room to sell his wares. But I 
thought Mr. Dickins not inferior to any of the 
constellation ; he was remarkable for the gentle- 
ness of his manners, and displayed not less his 
good sense by his discourse, than his moderation 
by his silence. 

I have seldom been at any city in the United 
States, without forming an acquaintance that has 
ripened into the intimacy of friendship. My love 
of the gallic idiom having led me to the shop of 
Mn Dtifief, a Prencb bookseller, in Nortb Fourth 
03 
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Sheet ; I found his conversation and manners so 
perfectly agreeable, that I hesitated not to accept 
an invitation to dine with him at his lodgings. 

Though Mr. Dnjief had emigrated from 
France^ he was not inferior to any of the PlnladeU 
pbia citizens in the pertinacity of his diligence. 
He had discovered that it was a position not only 
in Europe^ but America^ that the man who wanted 
money, was in want of every thing ; and direct- 
ing his course toward the same goal for which so 
many millions were panting, he practised every 
art by which he could honestly put money in his 
purse. He opened a bookseller's shop, and pla- 
ced an unsaleable bust of VbUaire over his door ; 
he published a French grammar, on a plai> en- 
tirely new ; and taught French to those who would 
learn it. In a word, when I became acquainted 
with Mr. Dufefy he was about to open a lounging* 
room for the Mmcadins of Pbiladelpbia. 

Mr. Dufief did me the honour to shew me every 
place in, or near, Philadelphia^ that it was fashi- 
onable to visit. The Museum, Grays Gardens, the 
Quakers^ Meeting , and S^ate- House-- Yard ; toge- 
ther with the Water-works at SehuyHill, and 
Wax- work in Shippen-street, were familiar to the 
boundless curiosity of my attentive companion. 
Nor did he forget the ox, whose bulk was so un« 
usual to animals of the same species on the jime* 
rican continent. Indeed it ought not tx> escape 
notice, that when an ox in the Upited States at« 
tains the ordinary growth of one in England, it 
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becomes a source of riches to the proprietor^ by a. 
private exhibition. 

The round of amusements at Pbiladelpbiaj did 
not make me neglect the Wanderings of ffiUiam. 
But Mr. Dickins waved his claim to the copyright 
in favour of Mr. Tbontpson^ who put it to the 
press before I left Philadelphia. Mr. TbompsM 
had just printed a superb edition of the Notes on 
Virginia ; and was exceeded by no man in the 
typographical elegance of the works that issued 
fiTwn his press. 

But the honours that awaited me at Washing- 
ion employed principally my thoughts ; I re- 
proached myself in secret for not hastening my 
departure from Philadelphia ; and, resolved not 
to be diiinty in faking leave of my new friends ; I 
left them to bewail my absence, and envy my 
exaltation ! 

I travelled in the coach, and was put down, 
with another passenger, to stop the night, at a 
tavern, built on a bank of the river Susquehan- 
nab. It was delightfully situated, commanding 
the prospect of Cbesapeak Bay, and the litile town 
of Havre de Grace. The accommodations at the 
tavern were elegant, and a Mulatto girl waited at 
supper, whose beauty entitled her to a better of- 
fice than that of brushing away flies from the 
guests with a peacock's feather, 

1 repined at being waked before it was light by 
the horn of the driver ; but I was repaid lor tha 
04 
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diatorbance of my morning slwnbers by the spec- 
tacle of the rising sun. His firat rays gilded the 
herbage, yet humid with the dews of night ; and 
the carol of the mocking-bird, though faint, sa- 
luted the return of day. 

We prosecuted our journey to Baltimore ia 
charming spirits ; a happy constitution of temper 
made every place alike to my companion ; and his 
advance in years seemed only to have brought 
with them a higher relish for life. 

At BaUimore I separated from Mr. Paine j whose 
profession I had not discovered, but whom I sus- 
pect to have been what Americans call, A specnJa* 
ior ifi lands. 

The next morning I resumed my journey for 
the city of fVasbing$0iy passing in my way thither 
through no place of any note, unless it be a litde 
town called Bladensburgb^ built on the water of 
the Eastern Branch of the Potomac. 

. PFasbingtQnj on my second journey to it, wore 
a very dreary aspect. The multitude had gone 
to their bomes^ and the inhabitants of the place 
were few. There were no objects to catch the 
eye, but a forlorn pilgrim forcing his way through 
the grass that overrim^ the streets ; or a cow ru- 
minating on a bank, from whose neck depended 
a bell, that the animal might h^ found the more 
readily in the woods.. 

I obtained accommodations at the ffasiington 
tavern, which stands opposite the Treasury. At 
this tavern I took my meals at the public table. 
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where there was every day to be found anamber 
of clerks^ employed at the diiFerent offices under 
Gof emment ; together with about half a do^en 
VhrgimaHS^ and a few New England men. There 
was a perpetual conflict of opinions between these 
soiuthem and northern men ; and one nighty after 
supper^ I was present at a vehement dispute^ 
which terminated in the loss of a horse^ a saddle^ 
and biidle« 

The dispute was about Dr. FrankUn ; the man 
from New England^ enthusiastic in what related 
to FrankUny asserted tfaat^ the Doctor being self- 
taught, was original in every thing that he had 
ever published. 

" Sir/* replied the Firginiany *^ the writings of 
<' FranUmy so far from being original, exhibit no- 
" thii^ but a transposition of the thoughts of 
'^ others. Nay, Franklin is a downright plagiarist. 
*^ Let him retain only his own feathers ; let thosp 
^' he has stolen be restored to their lawful posses- 
" S0I8, and, FrankUn, who now struts about ex- 
^ panding the gayest plumage, will be without a 
*' single feather to cover his rump.** (A loud laugh 
from the whole party.) 

. New England Man. If accusation without 
proof can condemn a man, who, Sir, shall be in- 
nocent ? Sir, you are a Firginian. I intend no 
personal reflectibn^ but it is notorious that tho 
southern people do not hold the memoly oi Frank* 
Tin in much^^mation. But hear what a Latin 
writer says of him. Ertfuit cmh something — 



Gentlemen, I hate forgot the most of my Latin ; 
I cannot quote so correctly nbw as I did once ; 
but this I can assure you^ and yoa may rely cm 
my wdtd for it^ that the compliment ia a yeiy 

fine one. 

Firgwian. I know the line you advert to ; it 
was an eruption of mad enthusiasm, from the 
disordered intellect of Turgot. But this is di- 
gressing from our subject; I maintain, and can 
prore, that Franklin is a plagiarist ; a dpwnright^ 
baie-faced, tameless plagiarist 

Ihw-England Man. Franklin^ perhaps, Sir, 
had not that stoical calmness, which a great man 
in your State is remarkable for. ; he did not en- 
deavour to catch' applause by baiting his hook 
with affected diffidence. Franklin was above it. 
His penetration discovered, and his candour ac- 
knowledged, that sheer impudence was at any 
time less injurious than mock-modesty. 

Virgman. Sir, an oracular daikness accom- 
panies your discourse. Bu( why retreat ? Why 
not stand your ground i Why not evince your- 
self the cliampion of Franklin ? Again I throw 
down the gauntlet 1 Franklin, I maintain was a 
shameless plagiarist. 

NeW'E:jglanJ Man. Have you a horse here," 
my friend ? 

Firgiman. Sir, I hope you do not suppose 
that I came hither on foot from Firginia I have, 
Sir, in Mr. fFii^s stable the prettiest Cbia^saw 
that ever trod upcm four pasterns, I swopfed for 
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her a roan hbrte ; Mr. GipBs, you remember my 
roan (turjiing to a maa in company), X say, I 
swopped for her a roan with Maa'-Do^^ the 
Chickasaw Chiefs who lives 4^n the Mississippi. 

^ew-Enghnd Man. And 1 have a bay mare 
here, that I bought of Neker Manocis^ at Salent: 
I gave ninety dollars in hard cash for hen Now, 
I, nvy friend, will lay my bay mare against your 
Cbickasawy that HocioxFranklin is not a plagiarist; 

Virginian. Done ! Go it 1 Waiter ! You 
waiter ! 

. The waiter Obeyed the summons, and making 
the Virginian a bow, replied, You call, Mossa 
Ryland? 

Virginian. Yes, jtiitieus. Bring down my 
portmanteau out of my room. I never travel 
without books. And it critically happens, that 
iu my portmanteau, I have both Franklins Mis- 
cellanies, and Taylors Discourses. 

The trunk being opened, the Virginian put 
Franklins Miscellanies into the hand of the dis- 
putant, and desired he would read the celebrated* 
Farablb against persecution. 

New^England Man (reading). *' And it came 
" to pasa, after these things, that Abraham sat 
^* in the door of his tent, about the going down* 
" of the sun. And behold a man, bent with 
" age, coming from the way of the wilder- 
*• ness leaning on his staff ! And Abraham arose 
" and met him, and said unto him : Turn in, 
•* I pray thee, and wash thy feet, and tarry all 
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^' night ; and thou shalt arise early in the mom- 
'* ingy and go on thy way^ and the man said, 
^^ Nay ; for I will abide under this tree. But 
<^ Abraham pressed him greatly : so he turned, 
<< and they went into the tent-~and Abraham 
^^ baked unleavened bread, and they did eat 
^' And when Abraham saw that the man blessed not 
<^ God, he said unto him, wherefore dost thou not 
<' worship the Most High God, Creator of heaven 
^^ and earth ? And the man answered, and s^id, 
*' I do not worship thy Grod, neither do I call 

upon his name ; for I have made to myself a 

god, which abideth in my house, and provideth 
<^ mc with all things. And Abrahams zeal was 
*' kindled against the man ; and he arose and fell 

upon him, and drove him forth with blows into 
* the wilderness. And God called unto Abraham, 

saying,, Abraham, where is the stranger? 
** And Abraham answered and said. Lord, he 
" would not worship thee, neither, would he 
^^ call upon thy name ; therefore have I driven 
*^ him out from before my face into the wilder- 
<* ness. And God said. Have I borne with him 
'' these hundred and ninety and eight years, and 
'* nourished him, and cloathed him, notwith- 
'* standing his rebellion against me; and couldest 
•« not thou, who art thyself a sinner, bear with 
** him one night ?" 

The NeW'Efigland Man having read the para« 
ble, he turned to the company, and, with tumul- 
tuous rapture, exclaimed, ^' What a noble lesson 
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** is this to the intolerant ! Can any thing speak 
*' more home ? Why the writer appears in- 
" spired." 

And inspired he was, cried the Firgiman. 
There is nothing in that parable, Sir, natural ; 
every word of it was revealed. It all came to 
Franklin from Bishop Taylor. There, Sir ; read 
and be convinced. Tliis book was printed more 
than a century ago } it is a volume of Polemical 
Discourses. 

New England Man (reading), *' When Abra-^ 
^^ bam sat at his tent door, according to his cus- 
" torn, waiting to entertain strangers, he espied 
** an old man stooping and leaning on his stafi; 
*' weary with age and travel, coming towards 
*^ him, who was an hundred years of age. He 
*^ received him kindly, washed his feet, provided 
^^ supper, and caused him to sit down ; but, ob- 
'^ serving that the old man ate and prayed not, 
^' nor begged for a blessing on his meat, he asked 
'^ bini why he did not worship the God of hea- 
^^ ven ? The old man told him, that he worship- 
•^ ped the fire only, and acknowledged no other 
" god. At which answer Abrabam grew so zea- 
'^ lously angry, that he thrust the old man out of 
'^ his tent, and exposed him to all the evils of th^ 
** night, and an unguarded condition. When the 
^^ old man was gone, God called to Abrabanij and 
^' asked him where the stranger was ? He replied, 
** I thrust him away, because he^id not worship 
*^ thee. God answered him, I have suffered him 
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^' these hundred years^ although he dishonoured 
" me ; and couldest not thou endure him one 
" night, and when he gave thee no trouble ?" 

The New England Man having done reading, 
the Virginian leaped from his seat, and, calling 
the waiter, exclaimed, ** jiuicus ! Tell the ostler 
*' to put the bay mare in the next stall to the 
" Ciickasawy and, do you hear, give her half a 
*^ gallon of oats more upon the strength of her 
•* having a new master." 

Here followed a hearty laugh from the audi- 
ence ; but the New England Man exhibited strong 
symptoms of chagrin. " Devil take Franklinj^ 
said he. " An impostor ! a humbug.** " If he 
<< ever obtains the wish he expresses in his epi- 
" taph, of undergoing a new edition in the next 
<< world, may his plagiarisms be omitted, that no 
** more wagers may be lost by them.'* 

** His epitaph, did you say. Sir ?'* cried the 
Virginian. " I hardly think he came by that ho- 
•< nestly.'* 

New England Man. Sir, I will lay you my 
saddle of it; a bran new saddle. Jmatban 
Gregory, of Bosf an, imported it from London* 

Virginian. My saddle. Sir, is imported too. — I. 
swopped a double-barrelled gun for it with Mr. 
Rjcer, of Fairfax County. And I will not <mly 
lay my saddle against your*s. Sir, that FrankUn 
did not come honestly by his epitaph ; but I will 
lay my snaiHe-bridle, and my curb^ my plated 
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Stirrups and stirrup leathers— aye, and my martin- 
gale into the bargain. 

New England Man. Done ! Go it 1 Now for 
your proof. 

Firginian. Is there any gentleman in company 
besides my self j who understands Latin, if there 
is^ let him have the goodness to speak. 

New England Man. This gentleman who came 
with me from Salem, is not only a Latin, but a 
Gr^^ife scholar. He wsls reared at Cambridge.^ He 
will talk Latin with Professor Willard an hour by 
the clock. 

Virginian. Then, Sir, I believe, he will ad- 
judge to me your imported saddle. Will you 
do me the favour to introduce me to your com- 
panion. 

New England Man. This, Sir, is Mr. Meadows* 
He is tlie author of an Ode on the Clam Feast.t 

Virginian. Mr. Meadows, give me leave. With- 
in the cover of this book you will find the epi- 
taph which passes as Franklin s» I entreat you to 
rea4 it aloud. 

Mr. Meadows (reading). 

• An University near Boston. 

f The first emigrants to New England, appeased their hun- 
ger, upon landing on the shore of America, with some sheLL- 
fiflh they found on the beach, known in popular language by 
the name of Clams, The anniversary of tins day is every year 
cdebrated on the spot^ by their descendants, who feast upon 
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• 

" THE BODY 

of 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, Printef, 

(Like the cover of an old book. 

Its contents torn out. 

And stript of its lettering and gilding) 

Lies here, food for worms. 
* Yet the Work itself shall not be lost : 
For it will (as he believ*d) appear once more 

In a new 

And more beautiful Edition, 

Corrected and Amended 

By 

« 

The Author." 

New England Man. Well, Sir! And what 
objection can you make to this? Does it not 
breathe humility ? Is it not a lecture on mor« 
tality? 

Virginian. Sir, it was not honestly come by* 
Franklin robbed a little boy of it. The very 
words, Sir, are taken from a fjaiin epitaph written 
on a bookseller, by an Eton scholar. Mr. Mea^ 
dvuosy do. Sir, read the epitaph which I have 
pasted on the other cover.* 

Mr. Meadows (reads). 

* If it should be objected that FrankUn was ignarant of 
Latin, let it be tdd that^ an English translation of this ept« 
taph may be found in the Gentleman*s Magazine, for A- 
hruarjf, 1736. The source, probablj, from whidi FranUU 
got his thought, 
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*' Vitae volumine peracto. 

Hie finis JACOBI TONSON, 

Feipoliti Sosiorum principis : 

Qui^ velut obstetrix musarum^ 

In lucem edidit 

/ Felices ingenii partus. 

Lugete^ scriptorum chorus, 

£t frangite calamos ; 

Ille vester, margin e erasus, deletur ! 

Sed haec postrema inscriptio 

Huic primce mortis pagince 

Imprimatur, 

Ne prelo sepulckri commissus. 

Ipse editor careat titulo : . 

Hie jacet bibliopola, . 

Folio vitae delapso^ 
Expectans Novam Ediiionem 
Auctiorem et Emendaiiorem,** 

Firginian. Well, Mr. Meadows, what say you ? 
Is this accidental or studied similitude ? What 
say you, Mr. Meadows ? 

Mr. Meadows. The saddle, Sir, is ydUr's ! 

On hearing this laconic, but decisive sentence 
pronounced by his friend, the New England Man 
grew outrageous — ^which served only to augment 
the triumph of the Virginian. Be pacified, cried 
he. I will give you another chance. I will lay 
you my boots against your's, that Franklins pre- 
tended discovery of calming troubled waters by 
pouring upon them oil, may be found in the third 
book oiBedes History of the Church ; or that his 
facetious essay on the air-bath, is poached word 
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for word from Aubreys Miscellanies. What say 
you ? 

Why I say, returned the New England Man, 
that I should be sorry to go bootless home, and, 
therefore, I will lay no more wagers about Doctor 
Franklins originality. 

At the fVasbmgtm tavern I found seven Cberth 
kee Chiefs, who had attended the President's levee 
on the 4th ofJuly ; they came to be instructed in 
the mode of European agriculture. 

Of this circumstance Mr. Jefferson speaks in his 
Message to Congress : " I am happy to inform 
" you, that the continued efforts to introduce 
^' among our Indian neighbours, the implements 
*' and practice of husbandry, and of the house* 
^' hold arts, have not been without success : that 
*^ they are become more and more sensible of the 

superiority of this dependance for clothing and 

subsistence, over the precarious resources of 
*^ hunting and fishing : and already we are able 
^^ to announce that, instead of that constant dimi- 
^* nution of their numbers produced by their war? 
*^ and their wants, some of them begin to experi- 
*^ ence an increase of population.'* 

If agriculture be deserving the attention of the 
Indians, it has also a powerful claim to that of the 
people of the United States ; for it may be consi- 
dered the firmest pillar of their national pros- 
perity. 

It is, I think, to be wished that the principal 
citizens of the United States would enrol them- 
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selves into what might be termed a Georgical So^ 
ciety, which should be divided into four classes. 
The first should comprehend experiments made 
to ascertain the peculiar qualities, and compara- 
tive value of plants, together with the purposes to 
which they ought to be applied. The second 
should relate to the culture of plants, and the 
ascertaining the effects of different manures in 
facilitating their growth. The third should in- 
clude experiments to determine the peculiar qua- 
lities of different soils. The fourth shoiild be 
devoted to experiments for facilitating the opera- 
tions of agriculture by improvements in machi- 
nery, and the distinguishing of what animals arc 
the best adapted to labour, as it relates to climate. 

In such a Republic of Planters and Farmers, 
bow would the knowledge of the most useful of 
all arts be promoted. Hints would be improved 
into experiments ; the speculations of the theo- 
rist would be confirmed, or overthrown, by an 
appeal to practice ; observations would be pro- 
duced, that still tended to more useful inquiries ; 
and even errors would lead to important truths, 
by stimulating the ardour of inquiry to refute 
them. 

Without such a Society what agricultural im- 
provements can be expected ? Planters at present 
have no incitement to consult books, or alter their 
mode of husbandry. They are contented to tread 
tamely in the footsteps of their forefathers, and 
p2 
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consider as mere visionaries the writers on agri- 
culture. 

I return from this digression to my business at 
Wasbingiotiy which was to wait on the Secretary 
of the Treasury, by whom I expected to be in- 
vested without delay in some Jiplomafic depart- 
ment. Bear witness, ye powers, with what visi- 
ons of greatness I feasted my imagination, as I 
walked from the tavern to the Treasury! The 
door-keejper desircd to know my business. I 
wanted to see Mr. Gallatin ; but Mr. Gallaiin 
was engaged in an audience with the seven Cbe^ 
rohee Chiefs, who called every Monday morning 
at the Treasury for their weekly stipend from 
Government. I was somewhat chagrined that 
Mr. Gallatin should suffer the savages of the wil- 
derness to take precedence of me, (I had sent up 
my name), but my chagrin soon gave place to an 
admiration of his policy ; for I recollected these 
War Captains wore their tomahawks, and that 
they were rrtcn of an irascible temper. 

In a few minutes, ihcse warriors of scalping 
memory, descended the Treasuiy-stairs, which 
groaned under their giant-limbs ; and I was ush- 
ered into the room where the Secretary in solemn 
greatness settled the expenditures of the nation. 

Mr. Gallatin heard the object of my mission 
with patience ; when he witli the utmost compo- 
sure observed that " the organization of the offi- 
ces in the Treasury, under the preceding Admi- 
nistration^ had been too complicated^ and that 
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^' far from having any place to give away, the 
, " employments of inferior diplomatic agency were 
*' yet to be diminished. Yet he was sorry, very 
'* sorry, I should travel so far to encounter disap- 
" pointment. But the Vice-President had cer- 
tainly misunderstood him. He had not the 
pleasure of knowing me. It was another person 
'^ of the same name, whom he had spoken of to 
" Mr* Burr ; but even for him there was now no 
•^ office, as all such offices were in future to be re- 
gulated by legislative power, and legislature 
thought the ramifications of office too multi- 
plied. But he was sorry, very sorry, I had tra- 
** veiled so far to no purpose/' 

During this speech my colour went and came. 

Ohstupui / steteruntque conKe, et vox fau'cihus hcesit ! 

But recovering from my stupor, I replied, that I 
had not travelled to no purpose, for I had not only 
seen the city of Ifashington^ but also Mr. Gallaiin ; 
and making him a very low bow, I again walked 
down the Treasury-stairs ! 

My ambition was now blasted, and I learned 
how little dependance was to be placed in the 
magqificent promises of greatness. Yet I was 
determined my happiness should not be irreco- 
verably destroyed by a single blow, and instead of 
resigning my mind to gloom and despondency, I 
immediately built another castle in the air, not 
lcs§ desirable than the one I had missed on fira^ 
p3 
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ground ; for I had not yet lost the knack of com- 
paring my possible with my actual condition. 

Finding a schooner at Ceorge-iown ready to 
sail for Alexandria^ I put my trunk on board of 
her, and left without regret the hnperial City^ 
where I had encountered only disappointment. 

The wind being contrary, we had to work down 
the Paiomac. — ^The river l>cre is very beautiful. 
Masons Island forms one continued garden ; but 
what particularly catches the eye is the Capitol, 
rising with sacred majesty above the woods. 

Our boat turned well to windward, and in an 
hour we landed at the Widtm) BuIPs house, which 
may be considered half way to Alexandria. Here 
having quaffed and smoked together under the 
shade of a spreading locust tree, we once more 
committed ourselves to the waters of the Potomac. 

In appro^cbiog Alexandria^ we passed an house 
on our right, in which the Faphian goddess had 
erected an altar. Some damsels were bathing 
before the door, who practised every allurement 
to make us land ; but we treated their invitations 
with the insolence of contempt. Oh ! Modesty ! 
supreme voluptuousness of love ! what charms 
does a woman lose when she renounces thee ! 
What care, if she knew thy empire over the 
breast of man, would she take to preserve thee, 
if not from virtue, at least from coquetry. 

It was easier landing at Alexandria in America^ 
than Alexandria in Egypt ; and I found elegant 
accommodations at Gadesbys hotel. It is observ- 
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able that Gadeshy keeps the best house of enter- 
tainment in the United States. 

It was the middle of July^ when I landed at 
Alexandria^ and the heat was excessive. The 
acrimony of the bilious humours was consequent- 
ly excited, and the diarrhoea and dysentery pre- 
vailed among the inhabitants; yet the taverns 
were frequented, for, Americans to preserve health, 
adopt the Brunonian system of keeping up the 
excitement. 

The splendour of Gadesbys hotel not suiting 
my finances, I removed to a public-house kept by 
a Dutchman^ whose Frow was a curious creature. 
I insert a specimen of her talk : " This hot wea- 
'^ ther makes a body feel odd. How long would 
'* a body be going from ff'asbington to Baltimore ? 
" How the musquitoes bite a body, &c." But I 
left the body of my landlady to approach that of 
her daughter, whose body resembled one of 
those protuberant figures which Rubens loved 
to depict. 

To what slight causes does a man owe some 
of the principal events of his life. I had been 
a fortnight at Alexandria, when, in consequence 
of a short advertisement I had put in the Gazette, 
a gentleman was deputed to wait on me from a 
Quaker, on the banks of the Occoquan, who want- 
ed a Tutor for his children. Mr. Ridgeway was 
what is called a supple Qtiaker. With those of his 
own sect, none could be more formal ; but among 
p 4 
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men of the world, he could practise all the arts 
of conciliation ; and knew how to flatter a lady 
from the lustre of her eyes down to the taste of 
her shoe-string. 

A Quaker accompanied him to the door, with 

whom he exchanged only the monosyllables, yea 

and nay ; but no sooner had he turned his back, 

than Friend Ridgeway introduced himself to me 

with the bow of a dancing-master; expressed 

the earnest desire Mr. EUiceU had to engage mc 

in his family, and lavished his eloquence on the 

romantic beauties of the river Occoquan^ and the 

stupendous mountains that nodded over its banks. 

The following evening, I left jiUxandria on 

horseback, to visit the abode of Mr. Ellicoti. But 

I had scarce ridden a couple of miles, when a 

violent storm of rain overtook me, and I sought 

shelter in a tailor's shop by the way-side. The 

tailor laid down his goose at my approach, and 

we soon entered into a political discussion, which 

ended with his lamentations over the miseries of 

the times, and a determination to support the 

Rights of Man. 

It was six o'clock before the rain subsided, and 
I was in suspense whether to return to j^lexandria^ 
or prosecute my journey, when the tailor inform- 
ed me, that only two miles further lived a very 
honest farmer, who accommodated Travellers 
with a bed. : His name was Violei. 

But why, sgid the tailor, not go on to Mount 
Vernon ? 
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What, friend, should I do there ? 

Why, Sir, a gentleman is always well re- 
ceived. 

I made the tailor an inclination of my head ; 
but Mouta Vernon was as remote from my thoughts 
as Mount Vesuvius* 

I pursued my journey, but, after riding two 
miles, instead of reaching the farm of Mr. Violet^ 
my horse stopped before the door of a log-house, 
built on the brow of a hill. The man of the 
house was sitting under an awning of dried 
boughs, smoking in silence his pipe ; and his 
wife occupied a chair by his side, warbling her 
lyrics over the circling wheel. 

Will you alight, Sir, said the man, and rest 
yourself in the shade ? Your horse looks well, 
Sir. He appears to be a mighty well-conditioned 
brute. What, if I may be so bold, Sir, did he 
cost you ? 

Why, Sir, the creature is worth a hundred and 
fifty dollars. The horse is young, quite young; 
he will be only five years old next Spring. Do 
put your hand into his mouth. 

Excuse me, Sir. I never trusts my hand in a 
horse*s mouth : the brute may be vicious. But 
should you ever want any thing done to him, I 
shall be happy to serve you. My name is Kait^ 
ing. I have long been used to cutting and splay- 
ing all kinds of creatures. 

Can you fox and nick a horse, Mr. Kaiiing ? 

Aye, Sir, and cure all sorts of distempers; 
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whether spavins, or ringbones, or cribs, or yel- 
low-water, or blind-staggers, or weak eyes, or 
glanders. 

Hum ! What a catalogue of complaints is 
horse-flesh heir to. But can you inform me how 
far it is to the house of Farmer Viokt ? 

I suspect it is a mile. 

Come, none of your suspicions, but tell me 
candidly, my friend, do you think I can be ac- 
commodated there for the night. 

Aye, as elegantly as you would be at GaJeshfsl 

And how shall I know the house ? 

It has a chimney at each end like my own. 

The house, you say, is like your's. 

Psha ! It is belter than mine ; it is weather 
boarded. I pay no taxes for my house ; the tax* 
gatherers value it below a hundred dollars. 

I had not time to reply, before a goose wad- 
dled out of the house towards the place where 
Mr. Kaiting and his wife were sitting, followed 
by a tame frog that jumped in concert with his 
feathered companion. It was a singular spec- 
tacle, and would have afforded little pleasure to 
an unreflecting mind. But it was to me a most 
pleasing speculation, to behold this worthy couple 
extending their protection to a goose and a frog ; 
it verified the remark of Sternej that the heart 
wants something to be kind to. 

Then, Sir, said I, you do not consider the 
frog a nuisance ? You would not kill it ? 

Kill it ! I should as soon think of putting an 
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lend to my own life. There was a gentleman 
from FrederUkshurg^ who stopped last week at my 
house to give his horse a bite of clover. He had 
hardly sat down under the awnings when the 
frog came out of the house, and hopped towards 
his chair. Tbai^s a cursed hipudent frog^ says he, 
and, lifting up his arm, he made a blow at the 
animal with his whip. We were all in conster- 
nation. My wife screamed ; I held out my leg 
to intercept the blow ; and the goose, who seldom 
quits the frog, flew at the man with the strength 
and fury of an eagle. It was lucky his whip 
missed the frog, for had he killed him, there 
would not have been a dry eye in the house for a 
week. 

I would willingly have protracted my conversa- 
tion with so humane a person, had not the sky, 
which was overcast, indicated there was no time 
to.be lost. I, therefore, put spui-s to my nag, and 
departed at a gallop. It was not quite twilight, 
and my situation brought to my i-ecollection a 
passage in the Poet of Nature. 

The IFest yet glimmers with some streaks of day : 
Now spurs the lated Traveller apace, 
To gain the timely Inn. 

But I had scarce proceeded a mile when a 
storm of rain, lightning, and thunder, gave me 
some solicitude for my night's loclging ; I could 
perceive no house ; and the only altcrnalivc left 
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was to scour along the road, while the tempest 
howled wildly from the woods on both sides. 

At length, I descried a light, which, I flatter- 
ed myself blazed from the window of Mr. V%ohf% 
house ; but instea^i of dismounting at the portico 
of a mansion that vied in magnificence with 
Gtf^tfs^'s hotel, r found myself before the door 
of a miserable log-house. 

A mulatto- woman , with a child at her breast, 
put her head out of the door as I alighted finom 
my horse. We don't keep tavern, here, said 
this olive beauty, in an accent not the most 
conciliating. 

No ! but you have a roof to your house, said 
I, dismounting, and that in a storm is a sufficient 
invitation. 

The log-house was not empty. A mulatto- 
girl, of seventeen, was sitting in one comer in 
dalliance with a white youth of about ihiriy-fivty 
who discovered no confusion at my unexpected 
entrance. But the olive Dulcinea was less con- 
fident in her aspect, and played the woman to 
perfection. One while she endeavoured to con- 
ceal her face from view, another she repulsed the 
caresses of her lover, and anon she clung to hina 
as if seeking his protection. 

Do you go to Powbeek church, Sylvia, to-mor- 
row ? said the enamoured swain. 

Who preaches there ? If Parson fVems preaches, 
I won*t go. He always preaches up matrimony. 

You don't like matrimony, then, Sjhia ? 
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Not I. There's time enough to be in trouble. 
I am however, a friend to the Gospel. But, Jemnvf^ 
why don't you go to church ? Ah 1 you need 
not smile ! I know you are a Deister I People 
in your spear of life be all Deisfers, 

Here the girl looked round at me ; but not be* 
ing disposed for a theological controversy, I again 
mounted my horse, and no longer interrupted 
their innocent amour. The tempest was over ; 
a beautiful night succeeded ; and the moon with 
unusual lustre lighted me on my way. As I look* 
ed towards the silver orb, I exclaimed in the 
words of the most pathetic of writers. 

For me ! pale eye of evening ! thy sqfl light 
Leads to no happy home ! 

But I was waked from my musing by the 
barking of the dogs at Colchester^ and having 
crossed the bridge, which is built over the Occn-- 
quatiy I alighted at the door of Mr. Gordon% 
tavern. 

Having ordered supper, I gazed with rapture 
on the Occoquan river, which ran close to the 
house, and, gradually enlarging, emptied itself 
into the capacious bosom of the Potomac. The 
fishermen on the shore were bawling their seine, 
and the sails of a little bark, stemming the waves, 
were distended by the breeze of night. The 
sea-boy was lolling over the bow, and the helms- 
man was warbling a song to his absent fair. 
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The next day I proceeded to Occoquan; but 
so steep and craggy was the road, that I found it 
almost inaccessible. On descending the last hill, 
I was nearly stunned by the noise of two huge 
mills, whose roar, without any hyperbolical aggra- 
vation, is scarcely inferior to that of the great 
falls of the Potomac, or the cataract of Niagara. 
My horse would not advance ; and I was mysdf 
lost in astonishment. 

On crossing a little bridge, I came within view 
of the Settlement, which is romantic beyond 
conception. A beautiful river rolls its stream 
along mountains that rise abruptly from its bank, 
while on the opposite rocky shore, which appears 
to have been formed by a volcano, are seen two 
mills enveloped in foam, and here and there a 
dwelling which has vast masses of stone for its 
foundation. The eye for some time is arrested 
by the uncommon scene ; but it is soon relieved 
by a beautiful landscape that bounds the horizon. 
In a word, all the riches of nature are brought 
together in this spot, but without confusion. 

Friend EUicott and his wife received me with 
an unaffected simplicity of manners, whom I was 
happy tx> catch just as they were going to dinner. 
An exquisite Virginia ham smoked on the board, 
and two damsels supplied the guests with boiled 
Indian corn, which they had gathered with their 
own hands. — Friend EUicoft, uncorrupted by the 
refinement of modem manners, had put his hat 
to its right use, for it covered his head. It wa? 
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to no purpose that I bent my body^ and made a 
hundred grimaces* Mordecai would not bow to 
Hamariy nor would Friend Ellicott uncover his 
head to the Cham of Tarfary. 

Our agreement was soon made. Quakers are 
men of few words. Friend Ellicott engaged me 
to educate his children for a quarter of a year. 
He wanted them taught reading, writing, and 
arithmetic. Delightful task ! As to Latiuj or 
French y he considered the study of either language 
an abuse of time ; and very calmly desired me 
not to say another word about it 
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CHAP. VIII. 
MEMOIR OF MY LIFE 

ON THE BANKS OF THB OCCOaUAN. 

Description of Occoquan SettJement — Evening at 
Oceoquany an Ode — Morning at Occoquauy an 
Ode — A Party of Indians visit Occoqimn — Speecb 
of a Warrior — A War-Dance, and Scene of 
riotous Intoxication — A'^Disquisition of the moral 
Character of the Indians — Story of Captain Smith 
and Pocahontas — The Dispute between Buffon 
and Jefferson on the Sulyect of Beards satisfaC" 
torily decided — The Midnight Orgies of the White- 
Man of America drama tized, &c. 

Lo ! the Moon Us lustre lends, 
Gilding ev*ry wood and lawn ; 
And the Miller's heart distends 
On the banks of Occoquan ! 

JL N the Bull- Run Mountains rises a river, which 
retains the Indian name of Occoquan^ and after a 
course of sixty miles falls into the Potoniacy near 
the little town of Colchester. In America there 
are few or no rivers without falls ; and at those 
of Occoquan, are erected a couple of mills, which 
by the easy and safe navigation of the Potomac, 
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the ri(^hne^ of the adjacent country, and the 
healthfulness of the climate, induced the Pro- 
prietor to project the plan of a city, and invite 
strangers to build on it; but his visions were 
never realized, and Occoquan consists only of a 
house built on a rock, three others on the river- 
side, and half a dozen log-huts scattered at some 
distance. 

Yet no place can be more romantic than the 
view of Occoquan to a stranger, after crossing the 
rustic bridge, which has been constructed by the 
inhabitants across its stream. He contemplates a 
river urging its course along mountains that lose 
themselves among the clouds ; he beholds vessels 
taking on board flour under the foam of the mills, 
and others deeply laden expanding their sails to 
the breeze } while every face wears contentment, 
every gale wafts health, and echo from the rocks 
multiplies the voices of the waggoners calling to 
their teams. 

It is pleasant, says Juvenal, to be master of a 
house, though it stand not on more ground than 
a lizard would occupy. The School-house at 
Occoquan was entirely ray own. It was a little 
brick structure, situated about three hundred 
yards from the house on the rock. The front- 
casements looked upon the Occoquan river, and com- 
manded the variegated prospect of hill and dale. 

It is so seldom an author gets a house, that it 
should excite no wonder if he loves to describe it. 
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Pliny has described his house so minutely in one of 
his elaborate epistles, that he appears lo be putiing 
it up for sale ; and Pofe luxuriates in the strain 
thai treats of his thickets being pierced, his grotto 
entered, his chariot stopped, and his barge board- 
ed ; that posterity may not be ignorant of the ex- 
tent of his possessions. 

I mingled seldom with the people of Occaquan, 
but, shut up in my profound habitation, sought 
an oblivion of care in writing, reading, and to- 
bacco. Often when the moon- light slept upon 
the mountain near my dwelling, have I walked 
before my door, and gazed in silent rapture on 
the orb of night, whose beams trembled on the 
stream that gave motion to the mill ; while the 
tall bark was seen dancing on the waves at a 
distance, and the mocking-bird in a saddened 
strain was heard from the woods. It was during 
one of these nights, that recalling the images of 
the evening, I combined them in an Ode : 

EVENING AT OCCOQUAN. 
AN ODE. 

SLOW the solernn sun descendf^ 
Evening's eye comes rolling on | 
Glad die weary stranger bends 
To the Banks of Occoquon ! 

Now the cricket on the hearth. 
Chirping, tells his merry tale ;. 
Now tlic owlet ventures forth 
Moping to the sighing gale. 
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Still the busy mill goes rounds 
While the miller plies his care } 
And the rocks send back the sound> 

« 

Wafted by the midnight air. 

Lo ! the moon with lustre bright> 
In the stream beholds her face j 
Shedding glory o*er the nighty 
As she runs her lofity race. 

See ! the bark along the shore^ 
Larger to the prospect grow > 
While the sea-boy bending o*er. 
Chides the talking waves below. 

Now the mocking-songster*s strain 
Fills the pauses of her brood ; 
And her phunts the ear detain. 
Echoing from the distant wood. 

Hanging o*er the mountain's broWj 

Lo ! the cattle herbage find ; t 

While in slumber sweet below^ 

Peaceful rests the village hind. 

Now the student seeks his ceU> 
Nor regrets the day is gone ; 
But with silence loves to dwel^ 
On the Banks of Occoquon ! 

I was never one of those wbo sleep well at nigbi. 
All hours are of equal value^ and the tranquil- 
lity of the night invites to study. Hence, I have 
been frequently compelled to change my lodgings 
where the good woman of the house was in fear 
that her curtains might catch fire, and set the 
dwelling in a blaze, 
a 2 
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But the houses in Firginia arc not very superb. 
The45eople were never under any solicitude for 
the habitation I occupied ; and had it been burnt 
to the ground, a few boards and a proix)rtionatc 
number of shingles would soon have constructed 
another. I never yet occupied a house that was 
not exempt from taxes ; it was always valued by 
the tax-gatherers below a hundred dollars (about 
aol. sterling), and, by an act of Assembly, for a 
house not worth a hundred dollars there is no tax 
to pay. 

From the platform of my house at Occoquan^ 
there was a subterraneous passage which led to a 
kind of kitchen. In this underground apartment 
dwelt Racbely a negro-woman, who was left a 
Widow with eleven children ; but her numerous 
offspring were all provided for. Mr. Carter, to 
whom the whole family belonged, had taken 
upon him this benevolent office ; for he had sold 
one to Mr. yf, another to Mr. -B, a third to Mr. 
jC, a fourth to Mr. Z), and so on, nearly half 
round the alphabet. 

The student who values his health will prac* 
tise study and exercise alternately. After read- 
ing a scene in Hamlet^ I took a few strides across 
the room, and amused myself by repeating a 
part of his soliloquies. Such, for example^ as 

** How weary^ flat^ stale and tmprofitable 
<' Seem to me all the useft of this world !*' 

Rachel^ who dwelt underneath^ marvelled greatly 
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at the noise. Her penetration made her imme- 
diately conclude that I was busied in praying ; 
and in the morning my character was established 
for religion. " Ah !'* said the old woman to her 
gaping auditors ; " they may talk of this parson, 
** or that parson, or the other parson, but our new 
*^ coolmossa beats them all by a heap. Why, 
** 'tis as true as. the mill is now going round that 
*^ he walks up and down, and prays the whole 
^'' night long !" 

Rachely without carrying about her the mockery 
of woe, mourned very sensibly her husband. 
Let my page record the words of her affliction. 

" I was reared at Porf Tobacco. A heap of 
*^ likely young fellows courted me, but I refused 
^* them all for the head coachman of Counsellor 
** Carter. He was a good husband ; he made 
*^ me the mother of eleven children. Woe to 
** Rachel when he died. Oh ! how I clap my 
" hands and cry 1 but he's gone to the great 
" Jehovah. I shall never forget it ; 'twas at the 
*^ pulling of com time. The poor creature was 
^ a little out of his head. He asked me if the 
corn was in tassel. In tasse!, says I ! God help 
you, you had some yesterday for dinner. But 
he changed the discourse, and he talked of the 
hymn-book, and Parson Wems^ and Poheek 
" church. It was as good as any sarment ! Dear 
** sweet honey ! He was a friend to the gospel ; 
^ he loved the Church of England^ and nobody 
a3 
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^ can say they ever saw him go to the Quaker- 
'^ meeting. Alack ! Alack ! My poor husband 
'^ died the next morning ; I knew his time was 
*^ come ; the Whip-poor-will cried all night by 
^^ the house^ and I could not drive him away. 
*^ God help us ! Die come in every part of the 
^^ world ; Vtrginiay Maryland : black man ! white 
^' man 1 all one day or another get their mouth 
" fiill of yellow clay I" 

Occoquan scarcely supplied more literature than 
Ovid's place of banishment on the Black Sea. 
But at Clearmountj near Fauqier Court-house^ 
lived a French gentleman of the name of Gerar^ 
dincy whose reputation for the Belles Lefires^ in- 
duced me to write to him from my solitude. I 
chose the French language for the vehicle of my 
thoughts, and enclosed in the letter the little 
book of Poems I had published at New- York. 
The answer of Mr. Gerardine discovers an ele- 
gant mind. 
" Monsieur^ 
^' Dans cette Solitude ou les Muses se font si 
^'rarement entendre, vous conceveiez ais^ment 
" que renvoi de vos jolis Poemes a du exciter i 
'^ la fois la surprize et le plaisin Jc compare 
^ votre present inattendu 4 un joli parterre dans 
** un Desert inculte et sauvage, dont Temail sc 
'^ seroit ofiert continuellement tt ma vue. 

^^ Continuezj Monsieur, ^ caresser les Muses 
^ avec Horace and Anacreon ; le terns reprendra 
<^ ses atles^ vos heures en couleront plus douce- 
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*^ la Guirlande Poetique dont vous etes deja 
'^ CQuronn^e. (hri^e chantoil encore sur les bords 
" lontaines oil la tyrannic d* Jlugusie T avoit en- 
" chaiu€e, et vous avez celcbre Coosohaichie. 

" Je rae suis fait un devoir de repondre k votre 
'^ Lettre obligeanle dans une langue que vous 
ecrivez si bicn^ et que sans Y envoi de ce que 
vous appcUez trop modestcment vos Bagatelles, 
je vous eusse assurdmeiit pris pour un de mes 
** G>mpatriot€s. 

" r ai r honncur d' 6tre, Monsieur, 
« Votre tr6s obeissant, trSs humble 
" Servileur, 

" C. Gerard I ne/* 

It was now I felt the bliss of having an en- 
lightened friend to whom I could pour out mj 
soul on paper, and enjoy the intercourse of spirit 
without the mediation of an earthly frame. My 
friendship with Mr. George was still unimpaired, 
and I consider it no small felicity that I have been 
able to preserve so many of his letters amidst the 
casualties to which the life of a Wanderer is 
subject. The gloom of my solitude at Occoquaji^ 
was cheered by the sincerity of his friendship^ 
and the sprightliness of his wit. 

" An epistle from Ovid among the Get4e to his 
*' friend at Rome^ could not have imparted half 

the delight that your letter from Ouoquan has 

given the companion of your adversity at New^ 
a4 
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** York. I had long expected a missive fix)m ' the 
City in the Woods/* and could only ascribe your 
silence to the distraction of business in your 
new office of Secretary's Secretary ; when sud- 
denly is brought me a letter dated at a place, 
which, however acute my researches ifito the 
" Geography of Aniericay I never heard men- 
** tioned before. I thank you for the ode you 
^* did me the favour to enclose, it is an happy 
imitation of CutminghanCs manner; but the 
images are more pleasing from having the 
grace of novelty to recommend them. Nor 
should I neglect to observe, how much you 
^•' have shewn your skill in making the word 
^' Occoquan the burden of your exordial and con-' 
^^ eluding stanzas ; a practice never to be dis« 
^^ pensed with in local poetry, as, without it, tho 
^^ poem^ would have no particular application, 
" were the title to be lost. 

^^ But it is useless to write any thing for Anu^ 

^^ ricans. Taste has not so diffused its influence 

^' through this hemisphere as to cause the Poet 

to be cherished ; and though an Orpheus might 

have power to charm the woods, yet the inha- , 

" bitants would be insensible to the harmony of 

his lyre. In this region the minuteness of th^ 

politician takes place of the elevation of the poet. 

Occoquan, from your description of it, must 

^^ be a delightful spot^ and in prophetic language 
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^' I would declare, that yoar abode on the banks 
'* of the river will make the stream classical in 
•* the annals of literary history. 

" Let us continue, without failure, to write to 
**'each other. It will give life to our friendship, 
and soften the rigours of existence. Whatever 
we write must partake much of the spirit of 
the places in which we live; but sentiments 
may arise from solitary reflexion, which the 
^ multitudinous (a word you taught me) uproar 
'* of a city would rather suppress than excite. 

'' Is it possible that you live in a family of 
^' Quakers, or that a Quaker should have selected 
*' you from the crowd to bring up his children in 
" the way they should go ? Alas ! you will be 
'* writing wicked rhjmie when you should be ex* 
*^ pounding to them scripture ; and set before 
'* them the vanity of compliments, when they 
•* should utter yea and nay i'* 

It was my custom every Saturday to ride to 
Alexandria^ where 1 read the northern papers at 
die Coffee-room, and at Thomas' " Book Siore^ 
Tcgaled myself with the new publications im- 
ported {rom Philadelphia. But I sought in. vain 
for the advertisement that was to announce the 
diffusion of the fVanderings of IVtHiarHy and look- 
ed forward with solicitude for the moment that 
was to reward my labour with emolument, and 
satisfy my vanity with praise. In this state of 
suspense I \^rote my friend Dufief an elaborate 
i^pistle in Frettcb^ execrating the honeyed-promises 
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of the great men in power, who had doomed me 
to the obscurity of Occoquan ; and earnestly de- 
manding intelligence of ffilJiam, who occupied 
my waking and sleeping thoughts. The lively 
answer of Dujlif will amuac those who under- 
stand French ; and they who are ignorant of the 
language can find some linguist among their 
friends to interpret it 

" Mon cher Favori d'ApoUon, j' ai il6 jrfus 
fach6 que surpris d*apprendre que vous aviez 
fait un demarche inutile. Je ne voyois rien de 
*< moins sur que oe dont vous vous etiez flatttf ; 
'^ et c* 6toit la parole du Colonel Albert^ qu*il 
^^ falloit avoir pour 6tre sdr d*une lieutenance 
^' dans son Regiment. 

« Je vous aurois engag^ amicalement IL attendie 
^^ parmi nous une Lettre, mais dtant pres des 
*• Vacances, je n* ai vu dans votre Voyage qu* im 
^^ moyen agr&ible de passer un tems de desoeuvre- 
" ment. 

Fai pens6 plus d*une fois k WilUam, tant 
pour le lire moi-m^me, que pour vous en ven- 
dre, si je puis, beaucoup d'exemplaires. Cha- 
'^ cun a ses tribulations dans ce monde. J*ai 
*' ^ present le chagrin de voir que mon Commerce 
'^ ne va aucunement : pour y faire diversion je 
^^ me suis jett£ dans le profbndeur de la Meta- 
^' phisique avec Lock et Condil^c. 
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^^ Adieu: portez-vous bien. Je vous Salue 
** en Pope & en Shahespear. 

'* Votre affection^, 

" N. G. DlTFIEF. 

^* Lc 5, d'AoAt, 1801." 

They who delight in walking, must, during 
the summer in Virginia^ embrace the night to 
stimulate their muscular energies. The fierceness 
of the sun would suspend the steps of the hardiest 
Traveller ; but amidst the freshness of the night, 
he breathes only odours in journeying through 
the woods. 

No walk could be more delightful than that 
from Occoquan to Colchester^ when the moon was 
above the mountains. You traverse the bank of 
a placid stream over which impend rocks, in 
some places bare, but more frequently covered 
with an odoriferous plant that regales the Tra* 
veller with its fragrance. 

So serpentine is the course of the river that, 
the mountains, which rise from its bank, may be 
said to form an amphitheatre ; and nature seems 
to have designed the spot for the haunt only of 
fairies; for here grow flowers of purple dye, 
and here the snake throws her enamelled skin. 
But into what regions, however apparently inac- 
cessible, has not adventurous man penetrated ? 
The awful repose of the night is disturbed by the 
clack of two huge mills, which drown the song 
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«nd echoes of the mocking-bird, who nightly 
tells his sorrows to the listening moon. 

Art is here pouring fast into the lap of nature 
the luxuries of exotic refinement After clam* 
bering over mountains, almost inaccessible to 
human toil, you come to the junction of the 
OccoqtuM with the noble river of the Potomac^ 
and behold a bridge, whose semi-elliptical arches 
are scarcely inferior to those of princely London. 
And on the side of this bridge stands a tavern, 
where every luxury that money can purchase is to 
be obtained at a first summons ; where the richest 
viands cover the table, and where ice cools the 
Madeira that has been thrice across the ocean. 

The English bewail the want of convenient 
taverns in the United States ; but the complaint 
is I think groundless ; for I have found taverns 
in the woods of America, not inferior to those of 
the common market towns in England. My 
description of the tavern at the mouth of the 
Occoquan partakes of no hyperbolical amplifica- 
tion ; the apartments are numerous and at the 
same time spacious ; carpets of delicate texture 
cover the floors ; and glasses are suspended from 
the walls in which a Goliah might survey himself. 

No man can be more complaisant than the 
landloid. Enter but his house with money in 
your pocket, and his features will soften into the 
blandishments of delight ; call and your mandate 
is obeyed ; extend your leg and the boot-jack is 
brought you. 
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Having slept one night at this tavern^ I rose 
v^ith the sun and journeyed leisurely to the niillsy 
catching refreshment from a light air^ that stirred 
the leaves of the trees. The morning was beau- 
tiful, and my walk produced a little Ode^ which 
will serve as a counterpart to that I have already 
inserted. 

MORNING AT OCCOQUAN. 
AN ODE. 

IN the bam the cock prodaimi 
That the East is streaked with gold | 
Strutting round the feather*d dames. 
Who the light with joy behold. 

Sweet I Oh ! sweet the breath of mom I 
Sweet the mocking-songster's strain ; 
Where the waving stalks of corn 
Bend beneath the ripen'd grain. 

Lo ! the martins now forsake^ 
For a while their tender brood j 
And the swallow skims the lakii. 
Each in search of winged food. 

See the cottage chimneys smoke^ 
See the distant turrets gleam j 
Lo ! the farmer to the yoke. 
Pairs his meek submissive team. 

Here no negro tills the ground. 
Trembling, weeping, woeful*wanj 
Liberty is ever found. 
On the Banks of Occoquan J 

But not the muses^ nor walks^ nor the melody 
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of birds, could divert my mind from the puUica* 
tion of my Novel, which had been so long in 
the press at Pbiladetphia^ 

" Dcmandiog life, iiDpatlent for the skieg.** 

Suspense is ever an uncomfortable state of the 
mind ; and I addressed Dufief in another letter, 
whose answer calmed my solicitude. 

" A Philadelfbiej ce \5, de Septembrt^ 
" 1801. 

" Mon cher & ingdnieux Komancier^ 

*' Monsieur Thompson m'a remis douze Exem- 
** plaires du volage WiUianu Si le Public goute 
" Touvrage comme j*ai fait les premieres pages 
" (car mcs occupations multipli^es ne m* ont pas 
" encore permis d'en lire davantage) vous pouvez 
*' 6tre assur6 d'un prompt d^bit. 

^* Je suis entousiasmS de votre francois. Vous 
'< feriez honte en verite k beaucoup de nos nati- 
" oneux qui se piquent cependant de bien ecrirc 
" cette langue.* 

** Faites-moi part de ce qui vous anivera 
" d'heureux dans un pays si pen fait pour vos 
" talens. 

^' AdietL Portez-vous bien, et aoceptez les 
". assurances de mon d^ voucment. 

" N. G. DuFiEP." 

• This passage of Mr. Dufief*% letter alludes to a French 
Essay, wlilch I had enclosed for his inspt^ctlon. I cannot resist 
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My publisher soon after sent me a cbzen copies 
of my novel, together with a number of the 
Por/ Folio J which contained some remarks on the 
volume. Mr. Dermie, my former panegyrist, now 
wielded his bull-rush against me; but I fear 

the impulse of subjoining it. And I subjoin it without depre<» 
catii^ the strictures of criticisni. The prayers of an author to 
his reader never yet averted his destiny 5 if his writings bebad« 
no supplications, however moving, will preserve them from 
contempt. I think it is Despreaux, who says, 

Vh auteur a genonx, dans une humble preface, 
Au lecteur qu' il emmye a beau demander grace. 

I have never been in France, I therefore enjoy a particular 
advantage j for my style^ formed only upon writers^ can be 
infected with no colloquial barbarisms. 

S^jour dans les fiois de la Caroline du Sud. 

Sur la route de Charleston a Savannah, et presque a moitie 
chemin^ se trouve un petit village qu* on appelle Coosohatchie, 
Ce fut a cinq milles de cet endroit que jc passai Thiver 
de 179^9 et la plus grande partie du printemps de Tanne 
suivante. 

Ma demeure ctoit chez im Planteur qui m'avoit propose 
Teducation de ses enfans. Je m*accoutumai peu-a-peu a mon 
esclavage. Tout alloit a merveille. J'etudiois Tesprit de mea 
eleves^ etje r6ussissois aupresd*eux. J*en avois trois, dont 
deux £toient filles. La cadette, qui pouvoit bien avoir neuf 
0a dix ans^ etoit d*une vivacite charmante. Son sourire ex« 
primoit d'avance ce qu*elle alloit vous dire. Ses beaux yeux 
bleus peignoient toujours la situation de son coeur. C'etoit 
tm charmant enfant, dont la beaut^ naissante promettoit d*egaler 
telle de sa Mere. Sa sceur plus agee de cinq ans^ quoique 
tDoins jolie^ avoit ce qui peut faire valcHr la beaut^* £lle itoit 
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that, only glancing over the contents^ like the 
student in Gil Bias, he did not dig deep enough 
to discover the soul of the Licentiate. — ^I insert 
his remarks. 

*' The author of Poems written chiefly in 

douce, aimable, sans etourderie. A Tcgard de Monsieorle 
frere, c*etoit im garcon tres-intcressant ; Tesprit ouvert, Tif 
& joyeux. Je voulus m'attachcr i ce petit bon-homme, le for- 
mer, travailler a son education, mais sans me donner un air 
imposant, un ceil severe, ou une voix rude & menacante pour 
me faire redouter. 

Mon eleve aimoit la chasse en vrai Americain. Je me sou- 
viendrai des battemens de coeur qu'il eprouvoit au vol des pre- 
miers canards, & des transports de joie avec lesquels 11 tuoit un 
cerf dans les bois. Seul avec son chien, charge de son fusil, 
de son foumiment, de sa petite proie, 11 revenoit le soir aussi 
heureux qu*il soit possible de I'^tre. 

Pendant que raon eleve s*amusoit a la chasse, je me Hvrois 
aux objets purs & simples de la Nature. Avec quel transport 
je suis alle dans les bols d'alentour chercher la premiere violette, 
& cpier le premier bourgeon. Que le chant de TOiseau Mo- 
queur me faisoit tressaillir d*aise ! Je prolongeois alnsi ma pro- 
menade, sans m'appercevoir que la nuit regnoit deja depuis 
long tems. II est si doux de se trouver seul dans des lieax peu 
frequentes, & de s*abandonner k ses reveries ! 

Voici un souvenir bien distinct qui me reste d*une de mei 
promenades solitaires. Apr^s un doux sommeil je me leva! 
avec Tetoile du matin, qui conduisit mes pas vers Savonnah, 
Le chant du coq se faisoit entendre, & les travaux des negres 
recommencoient dans les plantations voisines. Le charmant 
plaisir que celui de respirer la fraiche haleine du matin ! Avec 
quelle douce emotion je voyols les premiers rayons de Vaurore 
percer le crepuscule, tandls que mes pieds chassoient devant 
eux la rosee qui baignoit le gazon. Je marchois legerement 
dans ma route, anime par le spectacle enchanteur du lever du 
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^^ South Carolina, and the translation of Buona- 
farfe*s campaign in Italy , has just published a 
novel, entitled the Wanderings of JViUiam, 
or the Inconstancy of Youth. 
** The author dedicates it to FJavia in a strain 

toleil, qui rcpandoit sur ma protnenade un attrait delicieux. 
Jemarchai cUx imllespoar le moins sans troaver d'autrebatimeot 
que lea ruines d'une eglise» mais vers midi je m'arretai devant 
la porte d*une maison isolee, ou le joli son d'un violon m'en* 
chanta les oreilles. Je fus recu a menreiUe du maitre du logis^ 
qui me fit entrer dans une chambre ou il 7 avoit trois demoi- 
selles^ elcgamment misesj dansant au son de Tinstrument dont 
jonoit M. leur Maitre de danse. Ces jeunes personnes s'arre- 
terent un moment pour me faire une reverence^ and recom- 
mencerent encore leur danse avec une grace inexprimable. 
Elles etoient toutes trois pleines de cfaarmes^ mais la plus jeune 
£toit si jolie ! eUe mettoit tant de graces dans sa danse & dans 
ses gestes> en toumoyant & en sautant legerement tantot sue 
on pied^ & tantot sur Tautre ! je fus stupefait d'adminttion. 
Je la considerai dans un ravissement de coeur. De grands 
jeux noirs^ un nez tant soit peu retrousse, une bouche mig- 
nonne, des levres fraiches & venneiUes^ une taille leste & 
svelte, une jambe faite au tour, le bras, la main, le pied 
monies par les Graces, fonnoient Tassemblage le plus parfait 
qu'on puisse concevoir. Constance alloit compter quinze aas, 
fc dga la nature lui avoit fait part de ces boutons char- 
mans que rhymen seul a le droit de cueillir. Son petit corset, 
qui les receloit avec peine, garantissoit ce trcsor naissant de 
toute profanation. L'ensemble de cette jeune iille me fit souve- 
nir de quelques vers de Boursaut, 

EUe a bien ^uaiorze ou quinze ans, 

Fiere, mais sans itre farouche, 

Les cheveux blonds, les yeux percans, 

Vhe gorge naissante, (9* surtout une houchf ! 
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" which seems to foietell the complexion of the 
'' work. His words are, ^* jJvail yourself of fie 
** moment ibai offers to indulge in the perusal of 
** this hook. Take itj read it^ there is nothing to 
^^ fear. Your Governess is gone out^ and jour 

J'appercus avec pktbir que moD hote ctoit francois, & que ce> 
jeunes personnes etoient «e9 trois ^let. Constance ne parbit 
que francois ; son accent seul eut suffit pour me toumer la 
t€te. La danse ae prolongea jusqu* a une heure, lorsque M. 
le maitre de danse pnt conge de ses douces devea avee ud ah ! 
ca, Mesdesmoiselies ! au piatsir ! monta a chev^> & partit au 
petit galop. Me voila done libre d'entretenir trois belles de- 
moiselles en mauvais francois, & parlant a peu pres comme le 
beau Leandre. L'ainee de ces trois soeurs etoit une fiUe fiute, 
dont Tembonpotnt donnoit dans la rue, & dont les grands jeox 
Qoirs sembloient aller a la petite guerre. Sa figure reunissott 
ce que les brunes ont de plus piqoants, k les blondes dc plus 
voluptueux. Le bon 6mcr que je fis arec M. Rencontre et 
jses charmantes fiUes ! Je m*assis entre Canstance & la scenr 
dont je x\ai pas encore parle. Cetolt une bkmde aux yeux 
bleus, extreniement timide, qui rougissoit aux moindies 
louanges qu'on lui donnoit. Mais ce qui m*interessa daran- 
tage fut qu*eUe avcnt une toumare tout-a-fait francoiae. 

Qu'on juge du regret avec lequd je quiltai la £uBille de 
Monsieur Rencontre. Que nos adieux fiirent toucfaanti! 
Les yeux de Constance rencontrerent les miens en partant a?oc 
nne expression qui redoubla Tagitation de mon cceur. 

She gaxd as I slowly withdreiv. 
My path I could scarcely discern ; 
So sweetly she lade me adieu, 
I thought that she bade me return I 

Qu*on me Texistence de cette douce sympathie qui agit snr 
deux persones sensibles, faita Tun pour Tautre^ h qui te ren* 
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*^ Mamma is nolyei riseti. Do you besilaU ? Werier 
" has been under your pillow, and the Monk has lain 
*^ on your toilet » 

contrent pour la premiere fois. Ce n'est pas pour de tels leC' 
tears que je prends la plume, 

Revenons ^ mes occupations. Depuis le jour ou j*arrival 
chez M. / > ■ jusqu'au retour du prlntemps^ je passai toujours 
la 8oir6e & une partie de la matinee soit k lire ou ^ ecrire de- 
Tant un bon fen dans ma chambre. Je commencots par quel- 
que livre Latin, comme Horace^ FirgUe, Ovide ; 8c finissors 
par les Confessions de Teloquent Citoyen de Geneve, Un des 
plus grands ecrivains du dix-huitieme si^cle fut assurement M. 
Rousseau, Que ses recits sont touchants quand 11 parle de ses 
cheres Charmettes^ de ses bosquets^ de ses ruisseaux. On est 
toojoiirs present ii chaque scene dont il fait le tableau. Que 
le caract^re de Maman est peint d'apres Nature. II met tout 
ce qu*il raconte sous les yeux du lecteur. On ne croit plus 
lire^ on croit voiri Le gout que je pris a la lecture des Confes- 
sions m'inspira le desir d'^crire en francois 3 dont les qualites 
distinctives sont la clart^ & la piecision. Je ne sai si j*y ki 
reussi. 

Que ma vie eut etc heureuse au sein de cette famille^ si 
j'avois su en jouir. Mais il me restoit encore une humeur un 
peu vcdage, un desir de voyager & de paitourirle monde. 
Enfin degoute de ma vie^ & plein des plus beaux projets pour 
rarenir, je partis de la Caroline du Sud vivcment emu des 
larmes de mes eleves que je qulttois pour toujours. 

Coosohatchie adieu ! O demeure tranquiUe^ chambre ou j*ai 
tant ecrit, planchers que j*ai tant arroses de mes pleurs^ je vous 
salue ! Je vous quitte^ calme retraite^ ou j*ai vecu loin du 
tumulte ic du bruit. Restez toujours ouverte au voyageur 
egare ; reoevez-le 5 qu*il trouve sous votre toit un abri contre 
la persecution^ & que ce Monument que je vous ai erige dans 
une langae etrangere^ fasse connoitre i son cceur attendri que 
vous futes habitce par un infortune. 

R2 
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^ It was our design at first to have abridged the 
" story of the Work ; but the inutility of the 
" task overcame our benevolence ; for the author 
" sacrifices reflection' to mirth ; and his page, 
" however it may be read with interest, will not 
" be remembered with advantage." 

On the north bank of the Occoquan is a pile 
of stones, which indicates that an Indian warrior 
is interred underneath. The Indians finom the 
back settlements, in travelling to the northward, 
never fail to leave the main road, and visit the 
grave of their departed hero. If a stone be 
thrown down, they religiously restore it to the 
pile; and, sitting round the rude monument, 
they meditate profoundly ; catching, perhaps, a 
local emotion from the place. 

A parly of Indians^ while I was at Occoquan^ 
. turned from the common road into the . woods, 
to visit this grave on the bank of the river. 

The party was composed of an elderly Chief, 
twelve young War Captains, and a couple of 
Squaws. Of the women, the youngest was an 
interesting girl of seventeen ; remarkably well 
shaped, and possessed of a pro usion of hair, 
which in colour was raven black. She appeared 
such another object as the mind images Poca- 
bontas to have been. The people of Occoquan^ 
with more curiosity than breeding, assembled 
round the party ; but they appeared to be wholly 
indifiTerent to their gaze ; the men amused them- 
selves by chopping the ground with their toma- 
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hawks^ and the women were busied in making 
a garment for the Chief. 

Among the whites was a young man of gigan* 
tic stature ; he was, perhaps, a head taller than 
any of the rest of the company. The old Indian. 
could not but remark the lofty stature of the 
man ; he seemed to eye him involuntarily ; and^ 
at length, rising from the ground, he went up to 
the giant stranger, and shook him by the hand. 
This raised a loud laugh from all the lookers- 
on ; but the Indians still maintained an inflexible 
gravity. , 

When I saw the squaws a second time, they 
were just come from their toilet* Woman 
throughout the world delights ever in finery; 
the great art is to suit the colours to the com* 
plexion. 

The youngest girl would have attracted notice 
in any circle of Europe. She had fastened to 
her long dark hair a profusion of ribbons, which 
the bounty of the people of Occoquan had heap* 
ed upon her; and, the tresses of this Indian beauty» 
which before had been confined round her head, 
now rioted luxuriantly down her shoulders and 
back. The adjustment oi her dress one would 
have thought she had learned from some English 
female of fashion ; for she had left it so opea 
before, that the most inattentive eye could not 
but discover the rise and ^1 of a bosom just 
beginning to fill. 
a3 
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The covering of this young woman's fbct ri- 
vetted the eye of the stranger with its novelty 
and splendour. Nothing could be more delicate 
than her mocassins. They were each of them form- 
ed of a single piece of leather^ having the seams 
ornamented with beads and porcupine quiUs; 
while a string of scarlet ribbon confined the 
mocassin round the instep, and made every other 
part of it sit close to the foot. The mocassin was 
of a bright yellow, and made from the skin of a 
deer, which had been killed by the arrow of one 
of the Indian youths. Let me be pardoned for 
having spoken of this lady's foot, with such mi- 
nuteness of investigation. A naturalist will devote 
a whole chapter to the examination of a bird, 
count the feathers in its wings, and declaim with 
the highest rapture on its variegated plumage ; 
and a Traveller may surely be forgiven a few re- 
marks on the seducing foot of an Indian beauty. 
Usrum horum mavis accipe ? 

Of these Indians, the men had not been inat- 
tentive to their persons. The old Chief had clad 
himself in a robe of furs, and the young warriors 
had blacked their bodies with charcoal. 

The Indians being assembled round the grave, 
the old Chief rose with a solemn mien» and, 
knocking his war-club against the ground^ pro- 
nounced an oration to the memory of the depart* 
ed warrior. 

" Here rests the body of a Chief of our nation^ 
^^whOf before his spirit took its flight to the 
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•* country 6f souls, was the boldest in war, and 
" the fleetest in the chace. The arm that is now 
" mouldering beneath this pile, could once wifeld 
** the tomahawk with vigour, and often caused 
** the foe to sink beneath its weight, (^ ^nad- 
ful cry of WboQ ! ffboo / JVboop ! from the 
bearers.) It has often grasped the head of the 
expiring enemy, and often with the knife di- 
vested it of the scftlp, (^ yell of wboo 1 wboo I 
wboop !) It has often bound to the stake the 
prisoner of war, and piled the blazing faggots 
" round the victim, singing his last song of 
" death. (A ycH of wboo ! wboop /) The foot 
*' that is now motionkss, was once fleeter than 
'^ the hart that grazes on the mountain ; and in 
** danger it was ever more ready to advance than 
" retreat. (A cry ofwboo ! wboo 1 whoop !) But 
" the hero is not gone unprovided to the coun- 
*^ try of spirits. His tomahawk was buried with 
" him to repulse the enemy in the field ; and 
" his bow to pierce the deer that flics through 
" the woods." 

No orator of antiquity ever exceeded this savage 
chief in the force of his emphasis, and the pro- 
priety of his gesture. Indeed, the whole scene 
was highly dignified. The fierceness of his 
countenance, the flowing robe, elevated tone, 
naked arm, and erect stature^, with a circle of 
auditors seated on the ground, and in the open 
air^ could not but impress updn the mind a lively 

R 4 
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idea of the celebrated speakers of ancient Greecg 
and Rome. 

Having ended his oration, the Indian struck 
his war-club with fury against the ground, and 
the whole party obeyed the signal by joining in 
a war-dance; — leaping and brandishing their 
knives at the throats of each other, and accom- 
panying their menacing attitudes with a whoop 
and a yell, which echoed with ten-fold horror 
from the banks of the river. 

The dance took place by moon- light, and it 
was scarcely finished, when the Chief produced 
a keg of whiskey, and having taken a draught, 
passed it round among'his brethren. The squaws 
now moved the tomahawks into the woods, and 
a scene of riot ensued. The keg was soon emp- 
tied. The effects of the liquor began to display 
itself in the looks and motions of the Indians. 
Some rolled their eyes with distraction ; others 
could not keep on their legs. At length, succeeded 
the most dismal noises. Such hoops, such shouts, 
such roaring, such yells, all the devils of hell 
seemed collected together. Each strove to do 
an outrage on the other. This seized the other 
by the throat ; that kicked with raging fiiry at 
his adversary. And to complete the scene, the 
old warrior was uttering the most mournful la- 
mentations over the keg he had emptied; in* 
haling its flavour with his lips, holding it out 
with his hands iti a supplicating attitude, and 
ypcilerating to the bye-standers Scutiawawbab / 
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Scuttawawhab! More strong drink 1 More strong 
drink ! 

A disquisition of Indian manners cannot but 
be interesting to a speculative mind. The disco- 
very of America, independent of every other cir- 
cumstance, is of vast importance to mankind, from 
the light it has enabled us to throw upon man in 
his savage state ; and the opportunity it has af- 
forded us to study him in his first degrees of civi- 
lization. It has even been advanced that before 
the discovery of the virestern continent, the na- 
tural history of the human species was very im- 
perfect. The ancient philosophers had no other 
resource but to study the characters of the Siy^ 
thians and Germans ; but in the Indians of Anurica^ 
a much wider field is opened to investigation. 
The moral character of the Scythians and Germam 
was brutish insensibility; the moral character 
of the American Indians discovers little of that 
quality. 

The Indians dwell in wigwams, which are 
formed of mats, or bark, tied about poles, that 
are fastened in the earth ; and a hole is made at 
the top to let out the smoke. Their principal 
diet is Nokebicki parched meal diluted with 
water; but, where the woods invite hunting, 
they kill, and devour the deer, the bear, the 
moose and racoon. Their meat and fish they do 
not preserve by salting but drying. 

Every man is his own physician ; but in dan- 
gerous cases the patient requires the co-operatioa 
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of a priest. There is but one mode of core for 
all disorders. The sick man descends into a heat- 
ed cave, or sweating-room ; from whence, after 
having evacuated much of the morbid matter 
through the pores, the patient is dragged to the 
river and plunged over head and ears. Should 
the case be desperate, a Ptnvaw or Priest is sum- 
moned, who roars and howls till the patient either 
recovers, or his pulse ceases to beat. 

They cross rivers in canoes, which are con- 
structed sometimes of trees, which they bum and 
hew, till they have hollowed them ; and some- 
times of bark, which they can carry over-land. 
It will be readily credited that their astonisment 
was very great on first beholding a ihip. They 
were, says a pious colonist, scared out of tbeir 
feiiSy to see the monster come sailing into tbeir har^ 
hour, and spitting Jire with a mighty noise out of her 
fioating side. 

The men in domestic life are exceedingly sloth- 
ful. The women perform all the household 
drudgery ; they build the wigwams, and beat the 
com. The active employment of the men are 
war and hunting. 

The division of their time is by sleeps, moons, 
and winters. Indeed, by lodging abroad^ they 
have become familiar whh the motions of the 
stars ; and it is remarkable that they have called 
Charles IVainy Pauiunnawaw, or the Bear ; the 
name by which it is also known to die astrono- 
mers of Europe. 
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Of the first settlers in Firghiia, the most dis- 
tinguished character was Captain Smithy a man 
who seemed to inherit every quality of a hero ; 
a man of such bravery and conduct^ that his ac* 
tions would confer dignity on the page of the 
historian. With the life of this gallant colonist, 
the reader is admitted to so much knowledge of 
Indiofi manners, that this appears a very proper 
place to take a view of his adventures. But I 
have yet a stronger motive. With the history 
of Captain Smith is interwoven the story of Poca^ 
icttkts, whose soft simplicity and innocence can- 
not but hold captive every mind ; and this part 
of my volume, many of my fair readers will, I 
am persuaded, hug with the tenderest emotion 
tQ their bosoms* 

It was on the 26th of -^^r/7, 1606, that the 
ship in which Captain Smilb had embarked, came 
within sight of the American coast ; and it had 
by accident got into the mouth of that bay, which 
is now so well known by the name of Cbesapeak. 

This bay is the largest in the world. The dis- 
tanee between its Capes is about twelve miles, 
but it widens, when entered^ till it becomes thirty 
miles in breadth ; when it diminishes again to 
its head, and is generally from fifteen to five 
miles over. It is five miles broad at its extremity, 
where the Elk and Susquebarmab fall into it ; an4 
here its length from the sea is three hundred 
miles, through the whole of which vast extent 
tlie tide ebbs and flows^ 
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river, he readied a broad bay, the middle of 
which was beyond the reach of an arrow fit>m 
either side. Here he moored the barge, and ao 
companicd by two of his men, Robinson and Emryf 
proceeded up the river in a canoe ; strictly enjoin- 
ing the people left in the barge not to land on any 
condition. But no sooner had SmUb departed, 
than the ci^w gratified the impulse they felt to 
land ; and were received by a discharge of arrows 
from an ambush of Indians under the command 
of Opecbancanougby a subtle and savage barbarian, 
who had vigilantly watched their motions. Each 
man now sought safety in flying to the water side, 
and swimming off to the boat ; but one George 
Cassen, who could not swim, was overtaken by 
the Indisins, who having extorted from him the 
way his Captain was gone, scalped him upon the 
spot, and then went in pursuit of SmUb. 

Captain SmUb had gone about twenty miles up 
the river, and had discovered its source amongst 
swamps and marshes. Here he left the canoe to 
the care of Robinson and Emty^ and penetrated 
the woods with his gun, in search of provisions. 
In the mean time Ofecbancanougb was not back* 
ward in the pursuit. He traced the course which 
Smith had taken, and came upon the canoe, in 
which he found the two men, overcome with fa* 
tigue, fast asleep in the boat. These they dis* 
patched with their war-clubs, and scalping them 
in haste, prosecuted their search after Smiib. It 
was not long before the gallant adventurer ibond 
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himself beset by these barbarians $ but the immi- 
nent danger to which he was exposed^ only ani- 
mated him to more heroism, and he determined 
to die with a resistance worthy his former reputa- 
tion for courage. So warmly did he receive th« 
attack of his savage enemies with his musquet, 
that he laid six of them dead on the spot, and 
wounded several others. A panic seized the 
whole ; none dared advance ; and Smith keeping 
the Indians thus at bay, endeavoured to gain his 
canoe. But unacquainted with the nature of the 
soil, he, in his retreat, got into a morass, from 
which finding it was impossible to extricate him- 
self, he threw away his arm% and made signs that 
he had surrendered. 

When Smith was dragged from the morass, he 
asked for the Chief of the party, and being shewn 
Opechancanough, he presented him with a round 
ivory double compass dial, which our adventurer 
had taken with him to determine the course of the 
river. The savage was astonished at the plajang 
of the fly and needle, which he could see so 
plainly, and yet not touch, because of the glass 
that covered them. But when Smith explained 
by it the roundness of the earth, the skies, the 
sphere of the sun, moon and stars, with other 
doctrines unknown to them, the whole party 
greatly marvelled. 

For some time the compass excited the wonder 
of the Indians, but it subsided with its novelty ; 
and there appeared to be a profound consultation 
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jdnong these barbarians respecting the manner in 
which they should dispose of their prisoner.. Af- 
ter much vehement debate, they tied him up to a 
tree, and assembled in order to shoot him ; but 
just as an archer was drawing his bow-stringi 
Opecbancanough held up the compass, and with 
the same smile of fondness that a child bestows on 
his rattle, suspended by his command the arm of 
the executioner. 

Opecbancanough was a persbn of distinction. 
He was brother to Powbatan, a powerful king of 
Pamunkeyi whose will was a law among his nume* 
rous subjects. To Powhatan he had formed the 
resolution of delivering his prisoner, but first he 
wished to lead him in show and triumph about 
the country. For this puipose they bent their 
course again for Orapaies, lying on the upper part 
of Cblckahominy swamp, from whence they had 
come. The Indiansy in their march, drew them- 
selves up in a file, and Opecbancanough walked in 
the centre, having the English swords and mus- 
qucts carried before him. Smith followed the 
Chief, led by a couple of Indians, holding him fast 
by each arm ; and on either side went six in file, 
with their arrows cautiously notched. 

When the Indians had arrived within hearing 
of the town, they set up different cries to give 
their countrymen notice of the event of their 
expedition. They uttered six dismal yells to an- 
nounce that six of their party had been slain ; 
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and ^nt forth one war-hoop^ to proclaim that 
they had brought home a prisoner. 

The yell of these Indians resembled the sound 
of Whoo^ whoo, whoop^ which was continued in 
a long shrill tone till their breath was exhausted^ 
when they suddenly paused with a horrid shout. 
The war-hoop was a cry yet louder, which they 
modulated into notes, by placing the hand before 
the mouth. They could be both very distinctly 
heard at a considerable distance. 

It was evening when the Indians approached 
the town of Orapakes with their prisoner. The 
moon was walking in brightness, the fire-fly was 
on the wing, and the melancholy note of the- 
Muckawiss* was heard from the woods. 

The whole village came out to learn the parti- 
culars of what they had only heard in general 
terms ; and now a widow was to be seen mourn- 
ing her husband, a mistress bewailing her lover, 
and children crying for their fiithers. 

But unspeakable was the astonishment of the 
women and children on beholding the prisoner, 
who was so unlike any human being they had 
ever before seen. They gazed with speechless 
wonder at him ; some clasping their' hands in 
dumb admiration ; some contrasting the redness 
of their own colour with the whiteness of his; and 
others unbuttoning his clothes and buttoning 
them again with a loud laugh. 

♦ Wliip-poor-will. 
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The men, however, betrayed, or. afiected to 
betray, no emotions of surprise. The old people 
sat with stoical composure in separate circles on 
the ground, smoking their calumets by moon- 
light, and conversing with profound gravity; 
while the young fellows pursued the exercises 
that engaged them, shooting arrows at a mark, 
throwing the hatchet, wrestling, and running. 
All the domestic drudgery devolved on the wo- 
men. Of these some were busied in splitting 
wood, some bearing logs from the forest, and 
some kindling fires. 

When the wonder produced among the women 
by the novelty of SniitFs appearance had subsi* 
ded, they all joined in ayo-kib, or huzza, which 
was not deficient in harmony. An elder then 
rose and harangued the female multitude. The 
object of his speech was to enjoin them to satiate 
their revenge on the back of the prisoner, who 
was sentenced to run the gauntlet, for the War 
Captains whom he had slain. The women then 
provided themselves with twigs, and having 
drawn themselves up in two lines, Smiib was 
stripped, and compelled to run the gauntlet 
through the crowd. 

Cruelty was succeeded by kindness. A repast 
of Indian corn was placed l^efore him, on which 
having fed, half a dozen of the prettiest sqaws in 
the village, who had washed and adorned them- 
pelves with much coquetry, were presented to the 
stranger^ for him to select a mistress* But Snutb^ 
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^whose back still smarted under the lashes they 
had so prodigally bestowed upon him, felt very 
little disposed for dalliance ; and he tufned away 
unmoved by their seducing attitudes. 

It is not to be supposed that the slumbers of 
Smith were very soft ; bi^t, however he might have 
been inclined to sleep, the horrid noises that pre- 
vailed through the night in the village would 
have rendered it impracticable ; for the relations 
of those whom he had slain never remitted their 
yells ; but when one was exhausted, another pro- 
longed the clamour. 

Smifb passed the night in the wigwam of Ope^ 
cbancanougby and here he was witness to the mode 
of carrying on an Indian intrigue. When Ope^ 
chancanough and his family were snoring on the 
ground, a young Indian stole softly through the 
door, walking on his hands and feet^ somewhat 
after the manner of a bear. Smilh^ who was not 
ignorant of the implacable resentment of the 
Indian character, was led to suppose it was some 
assassin coming to revenge the death of a relation, 
and seizing a tomahawk which lay on the 
ground, he prepared to resist the murderer ; but 
he soon discovered that a softer passion than re- 
venge stimulated this nocturnal visiter. The Indian 
gently approached the embers of the fire which 
was not quite e?:tinguished, and, lighting a splin- 
ter of wood, advanced with great caution towards 
a young squaw^ who was reposing in the wig- 
32 
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warn ; he then uncovered her head^ and jogged 
her till she waked^ or pretended to wake. The 
nymph rising up, the lover held to her the light, 
which he had carefully concealed in the hollow 
of his hand ; and which she immediately blew 
out. This act inflamed the respectful lover to 
boldness ; for it discovered that the heart of his 
mistress was not cruel. 

Smitb passed the night in a conflict of hope 
and fear ; but the next morning, while his mind 
was still filled with the horrors of an imaginary 
death, he was on the brink of experiencing a real 
one. An Indian Chief, whose son during the 
night had been seized with a delirious fever^ hid 
himself behind a tree, and when Smith approached 
it, conversing with Ofecbancanougb^ threw a 
hatchet at his head, which underwent a rotary 
motion as it flew through the air, and had not 
Smith stooped providentially at the moment to 
gather a flower, his soul had certainly been dis- 
patched to the region of ghosts. The supersti- 
tion of the savage had ascribed his son*s disorder 
to the sorcery of the prisoner ; whom the Indians 
conducted to the raving man, imploring he would 
recover him. Smithy having examined the fellow^ 
assumed a profound look, and informed the by- 
standers^ that he had a water at James^towny 
which, in such a disorder^ never failed to produce 
3 cure ; but Opechaticanough had more cunning 
4han to allow him to go and fetch it. 

Smith found the Indians at Orapakes making 
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the greatest preparations for an assault upon 
Janus-tovon. To facilitate their designs, they de- 
sired SniiiFs advice and assistance ; holding out 
to him the alluring rewards of life, and liberty, 
and lands, and women. But he represented to 
them the danger of the attempt with such hyper- 
bolical amplification ; and described the spring- 
ing of mines, great guns, and other warlike en- 
gines, with such an aggrandizement of horror, 
that the hearers were exceedingly terrified and 
amazed. And then he persuaded some of them 
to go to James-iawn^ under the pretence of ob- 
taining toys ; and in the leaf of a table*book he 
apprized the Colonists of the warlike preparations 
of the besiegers, directing them to affright the 
messengers with the explosion of bombs, and not 
to fail sending the things that he wrote for. 
Within three days the messengers returned, 
greatly astonished themselves, and filling the hear- 
ers with astonishment, at the dreadful explosions 
they had witnessed ; nor less wondering how the 
prisoner could divine, or make the paper speak ; 
for all things were delivered to them as he had 
solemnly prophesied. 

The meditated attack upon James-town being 
laid aside, Opecbancanougb led Smitb in triumph 
through the country ; exhibiting him with high 
exultation to the Yougbtanunds^ and Matiapfmies^ 
the Piankatanksj and Nantaugbiactmds. They 
afterwards conducted him through the country of 
S3 
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the Nominies ; and when, for several weeks, he 
had raised the wonder of some, and provoked 
the laughter of others, they brought him to Ope- 
chancanougVs chief settlement, on the river 
Pamunkey. 

This place was much larger, and more popu- 
lous than Orapakes ; the wigwams were built 
with more care, and that appropriated to Ope^ 
cbancanougb exhibited a rude magnificence. The 
curiosity of the women was here again excited ; 
and the Indians^ in conducting Snutb through 
the crowd, performed with triumphant antics 
their military exercise ; throwing themselves into 
a war-dance with every distortion of body ; and 
yelling out the mo9t diabolical screeches and 
notes. 

Here Smith was confined three days in a sepa- 
rate wigwam ; during which time the inhabi- 
tants came in crowds with frightful bowlings, 
and hellish ceremonies, conjuring him to declare 
whether he intended them good or ill. After 
this they brought him a bag of gunpowder, and 
desired to know what kind of grain it was ; for 
they judged it to be the produce of the earth, 
and carefully preserved it to plant the next 
q)ring. 

At lengthy Captain Smitb^ was conducted to 
Werowocomoco, where Powbaian, the Emperor 
lived in savage state and magnificence. When 
Smiib was brought into the presence of Pwobatan^ 
he was sitting upon a woodep throne resembling 
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a bedstead, cloathed with a flowing robe of racoon 
skins, and wearing on his head a coronet of fea- 
thers. He was about sixty years of age, some- 
what hoary, and of a mien that impressed every 
beholder with awe. On each side of him sat a 
young squaw f who practised every endearing 
soRness of her sex, and contended for the caresses 
of her venerable Sovereign. It was ludicrous 
to behold the bald-headed letcher relax from his 
ferocity, and, waxing wanton, pinch the cheek of 
the. damsel who most conciliated him. 

When Smiti entered the royal Wigwam, the 
whole Court gave a shout; and the Queen of 
AppamaUox was appointed to carry him water to 
wash, while one of the concubines left the throne, 
and brought him a bunch of feathers instead of 
a towel to dry himself. Hence Smith was receiv- 
ed more like a guest than a prisoner ; and, after 
an abundant supper, a skin was spread for him to 
sleep upon. 

During the night a centincl was placed at each 
comer of the royal IVigwam, who every halt 
hour was heard to shout; shaking his finger 
between his lips to give more horror to the sound. 
If there was any one found remiss in making this 
clamour, the Captain of the watch immediately 
took a cudgel, and beat him over the head and 
shoulders till he roared with anguish. 

The person of Smlib was extremely prepos- 
sessing; to a figure comely from nature was . 

94 
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superadded that external grace which he had ao 
quired in the court and the camp of Greaf Bri^ 
tain; and several ladies of distinguished rank 
had heaped upon him unequivocal marks of their 
tenderness. The influence of the p^sions is 
uniform^ and their effects nearly the same in 
every human breast ; hence love operates in the 
same manner throughout the worlds and disco* 
vers itself by the same symptoms in the breasts 
of beings separated by an immeasurable ocean. 
When SmU6 appeared before Powhatan^ the first 
impression he made decided favourably for him 
on the minds of the women. This his know- 
ledge of the sex soon discovered ; but his atten<- 
tion was principally attracted by the charms of a 
young girl^ whose looks emanated from a heart 
that was the seat of every tenderness, and who 
could not conceal those soil emotions of which 
\ht female bosom is so susceptible. It is in vain 
to attempt opposing the inroads of the blind god ; 
the path of love is a path to which there is no 
end ; in which there is no remedy for lovers but 
to give up their souls. 

This young girl was the daughter of the Em- 
peror Powhatan. She was called Pocaionfas; 
and when Smith was engaged by the interroga- 
tions of the King, and she thought herself un- 
observed, never did the moon gaze more stedfast- 
ly on the water than she on the prisoner. 

The next day a long and profound consulta^ 
tipn was held by the King and his Privy Council^ 
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vyhen a huge stone was brought before Pewhatan^ 
and several men assembled with clubs in their 
hands. The lamentations of the women admo- 
nished Snutb of his destiny ; who being brought 
blindfolded to the spot, his head was laid on the 
blocks and the men prepared with their clubs to 
beat out his brains. The women now became 
more bitter in their lamentations over the victim ; 
but the savage Monarch was inexorable, and the 
executioners were lifting their arras to perform 
the office of death, when Pocahontas ran with 
mournful distraction to the stone, and getting the 
victim's head into her arms, laid her own upon 
it to receive the blow. Fair spirit ! thou minis- 
tering angel at the throne of grace ! if souls dis- 
engaged from their earthly bondage can witness 
from the bosom of eternal light what is passing 
here below, accept, sweet Seraph, this tribute to 
thy humanity. 

Powhatan was not wanting in paternal feeling ; 
his soul was devoted to his daughter Pocahontas \ 
^nd so much did his ferocity relent at this display 
of innocent soilness in a girl of fourteen, that he 
pronounced the prisoner's pardon, and dismissed 
the executioners. Indeed, every heart melted 
into tenderness at the scene. The joy of the 
successful mediator expressed itself in silence ; 
she hung wildly on the neck of the reprieved 
victim, weqping with a violence that choaked 
her utterance. 

Tb^ breast of Smith did not yield to this act of 
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female softness and humanity ; it excited an emo- 
tion of gratitade^ but it kindled no passion in 
his heart. Formed for action and enterprize, be 
considered love an imbecility unworthy of a great 
mind ; and though his person could inspire tender 
sentiments, his mind was not ductile to them. 
His penetration, however, foresaw the uses to 
which the passion of Pocahontas for him might 
be converted ; and his £K)licitude for the success 
of the Colony, which was much nearer his 
heart, made him feign a return of that fondness 
which every day augmented in the bosom of the 
Princess. 

It was the custom of Powhatan when he was 
weary of his women, to bestow them among 
those of his courtiers who had ingratiated them- 
selves into his favour ; nor could his servants be 
more honoured than by this mark of his esteem. 

Powhatan had conceived a very high predilec- 
tion for Captain Smith. He caused his person to 
be adorned with a robe of racoon skins, similar 
to that which he wore himself; and when he was 
glutted with the possession of the two women, who 
sat at his throne, he signified it to be his royal 
pleasure to consign one o'f them to his guest. 

No sooner did this intelligence reach the ears of 
the sqtiawsj than a bitter controversy took place 
between them respecting which of the two waa 
the more worthy of pre-eminence. Jealousy 
cannot like other passions be restrained by modesty 
or prudence ; a vent it will have ; and soon it 
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burst forth from ihese women with the impe- 
tuosity of a torrent. They had neither nails, nor 
fingers enough to scratch with ; nor a volubility 
. of tongue sufficient to deliver the abuse that la- 
boured with convulsive throes to come forth from 
their bosoms. 

At length, Powhatan separated the combatants, 
and told SmUb to make his choice. But Smith, 
who was a man that never forgot the respect due 
to himself, decb'ned with cold civility the honour 
bis Majesty intended him; to the unspeakable 
joy of Pocabontasy who had awaited the event 
in solitude and tears. 

Two days after Powbafan disguised himself in 
the most frightful manner his imagination could 
suggest. He then caused Captain SmUb to be 
carried to a great wigwam in the woods, and 
there be left alone on a mat by the fire. Not 
long aRer, from behind a kind of arras that di- 
vided the apartment, was made the most doleful 
noise his ears had ever heard ; and, presently 
Powbafan, with about two hundred more Indians 
in masquerade, came from behind the arras, and 
informed Smitb they were now friends, and that 
he should immediately go to James^town, and 
send him one of those engines of war whose 
loud voice could mimic the thunder of the clouds ; 
that he would give him the country of Capa-- 
bowsick in exchange for it, and ever after 
esteem him next to bis son Nantaquas. Captain 
Smitb reposed but little confidence in his words ; 
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he expected every minute to be put to flome 
savage death ; bat Powhatan sent him away im- 
mediately with twelve guides^ and^ having lodg- 
ed that night in the woods^ he arrived the next 
morning early at the fort. 

And thus Captain Smith, after seven weeks* 
captivity, returned to James-ttnvni improved in 
his knowledge of the country, and the language 
of the natives. He behaved to his guides with 
the most flattering attention, and, having shewn 
Pawhunty the confidential servant of Powbatott, 
a brass nine-poimder, desired he would carry it 
with his compliments to the King. The weight 
of the cannon soon deterred him from the at- 
tempt ; but when the Indians saw him dischaige 
it, loaded with stone, among the bows of a large 
oak, they ran with wonder and dismay fixim the 
engine of terror. 

Finding every effort ineffectual to transport 
the gun to Powhatan^ their curiosity was turned 
to the toys Captain Smith exhibited before them. 
With these he loaded his guides, after selecting 
the most dazzling as presents for Powhatan, Opit-- 
chapan his brother, Nantaquas his son, and the 
tender Pocahontas, 

When Smith returned to James-town, he found 
the colony in the utmost confusion. They con- 
sidered their aftairs desperate, and were fitting 
out a bark to return to England. Our adventurer 
exerted his abilities to frustrate the execution of 
this project. He lost no occasion to adorn with 
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every embellishment of imagination, the beauty 
and fertility of the country he had travelled 
through ; he dwelt with admiration on the grain 
reposited in the store-houses of the natives ; and 
in fact, represented it to be a second Canaan^ a 
land that flowed with milk and honey. His elo« 
quence was not without the desired effect. He 
prevailed upon the bravest of his companions to 
alter their resolution, and by their assistance he 
overawed the extravagant projects of the rest. 

The Colonists, therefore, thought once more 
of maintaining the fort ; and in this resolution 
they were confirmed by the coming of Pocahontas 
with a numerous train of attendants, loaded with 
Indian com and other grain of the country. 

The Colonists flocked with eager curiosity to 
behold an Indian girl, who had saved by her in- 
terposition the life of their Chief; nor was their 
admiration less excited by the beauty of her per- 
son, than the humanity of her disposition."* 

* Pocahontas was eminently interesting both in form and 
features. Her person was below the middle size^ but admirablj 
proportioned. Her waist resembled that of the French Mo- 
narch's mistress ; it was la taille a la main. Her limbs were 
delicate j and her feet were distinguished by exquisite insteps^ 
such as of those women whom Homer calls Xt^pffus. 

It has been remarked, says Hawkesworth, (this single sen- 
tence is of more value than the folios of Lavater,) that th« 
predominant passion may generally be discovered in the coun- 
tenance^ because the muscles by which it is expressed, being 
almost perpetually contracted^ lose their tone, and never 
wholly relax 5 so that the ej^pression remains when the pas- 
sion is suspended. 
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The acclamations of the crowd affected to tears 
the sensibility of Pocahontas ; but her native mo- 
desty was abashed ; and it was with delight that 
she obeyed the invitation of Captain Smith to 
wander with him, remote from vulgar curiosity, 
along the banks of the river. It was then she 
gave loose to all the tumultuous extasy of love ; 
hanging on his arm, and weeping with an elo- 
quence much more powerful than words. 

The same year Captain Newport arrived from 
Englafid with a reinforcement of men, and a 
supply of provisions. The ship also brought a 
quantity of such trinkets as the Indians are cap- 
tivated with, and she was sent back loaded with 
cedar, skins, and furs. 

It was the opinion of many chimerical heads 
in England^ that tlie bay of Chesapeak had its 
source not far from the South Sea. Smith, how- 
ever he discredited this idea, was ever ready to 
promote discoveries ; and, in a boat adapted to 
the voyage, he traced the bay to its very head. 
He also sailed up the Potomac river to its falls ; 

Sensibility had left its signature upon the countenance of 
Pocaliontas, It needed no Ghost, to inform him who 
delights to read the human fcLce divtne, that the softer 
passions had produced a mechanical effect on the aspect of tiiis 
Indian Maid. The characters were too plain not to be under- 
stood ; they gave a turn and cast to her features that made a 
forcible impression on the mind of the beholder. Her beauty 
did not depend on mere features^ but temper and sentiment. 
And we ought not to wonder that her looks afterwards capti- 
vated a man of elegant education. 
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and having an eye for the wonders of nature^ 
beheld with awful admiration that vast volume of 
water obstructed by irregular rocks, over which 
it broke with a roar that filled the country 
around. 

In the absence of Captain Smitb^ Powhatan 
having taken offence at some act of the Colonists, 
sent them a hatchet, which was a token of defi* 
ance ; and laid waste to the fields of com, which 
he judged it might be difficult to protect. When 
Sniitb returned to the fort, he found his people 
reduced to a state bordering on famine ; and that 
there was no alternative left but to invade a 
neighbouring town, and levy contributions on 
their grain. A detachment of the bravest men 
was selected from the Colonists, and an early 
hour of the morning was fixed for their depar- 
ture ; but the crafty Powhatan by the means of 
his spies anticipated their march ; the oldest war- 
riors were posted in ambush to wage among them 
unseen destruction ; and the whole party would 
inevitably have been destroyed by the Indians^ 
had not the kind, the faithful, the lovely Poca^ 
hontas, in a dismal night of thunder, lightning^ 
and rain, stole through the woods, and apprize^ 
Smith of his danger. 

Can the wild legends of rude ages, or the sen- 
timental fictions of refinement, supply an heroine 
whose qualities would not be eclipsed by the 
Indian Pocahontas? 

Tlie return of Captain Smith restored to the 
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colony its former importance. His care, courage/ 
and vigilance, not only defeated the projects of 
the neighbouring Indians , but inspired even Pow- 
batan with awe ; and the Colonists no^onger en- 
tertained any fear from the incursions of the 
natives. 

But at this period an accident happened to 
Captain Smithy which deprived the colony of his 
services. From the sea to the falls of James 
river, the face of the country is uniformly level ; 
but where the water becomes obstructed the land 
swells into the prospect of hills rising over hills. 

Smith finding it necessary, from the great in- 
flux of emigrants to the colony, to establish a 
new Settlement, made choice of this spot; and 
assisted himself in throwing up a fortification. 
But while he was lying asleep one night in his 
boat, a spark from a fire which had been kindled 
by a boy, communicated to his powder-bag, 
which blew up, and tore the flesh from his thighs 
and part of his body, in a manner that endanger- 
ed his life. 

In this deplorable condition Captain Snutb was 
carried to James-town^ where, there being neither 
a Surgeon nor Surgeon^s chest, he embarked in a 
ship that had brought over a supply of men, and 
was preparing to sail for England. It was on 
Michaelmas day, 16OQ, that Captain Smith bade 
farewell to that shore on which he had founded, 
a Colony, that was decreed in the progress ot 
time to become an independant empire^ and oon* 
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federating itself with other ColonieSj to hold A 
distinguished rank among the nations of the 
earth. 

Though *he breast of Pocahontas cherished the 
deepest affection for Captain Smhb, yet, such is 
the native modesty of the sex in all countries, 
that she could not collect resolution to tell him 
of her love ; and the Captain, like a true soldier^ 
unwilling to put bis unhoused free condition^ into 
circumscription and confine, though he returned her 
endearments, never dropped the slightest hint 
about marriage. Pocahontas had, however, the 
discernment to perceive that among people of a 
civilized nation, no bonds but those of marriage 
could secure to a woman the object of her affec- 
tions; and that little confidence was to be re- 
posed in the fond assurances of a lover till he 
evinced their sincerity by becoming a husband. 
Averse to any solemn engagement with Pocabon^ 
tas, yet, conscious of her own ardour for such 
an union. Smith devised an expedient that could 
not fail to cure her of her passion. He embark- 
ed privately for England, and enjoined the Colo- 
nists as they valued their own safety, to represent 
that he was dead; for Smith knew -the mischief 
every woman feels an impulse to perpetrate whose 
passion has been scorned ; but he also remiember- 
ed the position, that where there was no hope 
there could be no longer love ; and the breast, 
which, knowing him to be living, would glow 
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with an impatience of revenge, would, on the 
belief of his death, be accessible only to the 
softness of sorrow. The project of our adven- 
turer was founded on an acquaintance with the 
human heart ; for when Pocabontas again, under 
pretence of carrying provisions to the fort, gra- 
tified her secret longing (o meet her beloved 
Englishman, she yielded to every bitterness of an- 
guish on hearing of his death. A Colonist, of 
the name of JVrighij undertook to practise the 
deceit. He pretended to shew the afflicted girl 
the grave of Captain Smiib, recounting the ten- 
der remembrance he expressed for hier in his 
dying moments, and the hope he fondly indulg- 
ed to meet her in the world of spirits. Love is 
ever credulous ; but Pocahontas listened to this 
artful tale with catholic faith. She prostrated 
herself on the pretended grave, beat her bosom, 
and uttered the most piercing cries. 

Mr. John Rolfey one of the Colonists, was young, 
brave, generous, but of impetuous passions. His 
fine talents had been cultivated by a liberal edu- 
cation ; but his feelings, ever ti-emblingly alive 
to external impressions, made him resentful of 
even an involuntary design to offend ; and aa 
affair of honour with a superior officer had driven 
him to the shores of the new world. 

Possessing a supreme contempt for the rolgary 
there were few of the Colonists whose company 
he could endure. The only companion of his 
social hour for a long time had been Smith ; but 
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when that gallant soldier returned to England, 
Rolfe constructed for himself a log-house in the 
woods^ and^ when not upon duty at the fort^ was 
to be found there solitary and sad. 

Though the breast of Rolfe possessed not the 
ambition of Smiibi it was infinitely more accessi- 
ble to the softer emotions. He beheld with in- 
terest the tender sentiments which Pocahontas 
cherished for Captain Smithy and participating in 
her sorrow^ his own heart became infected with 
a violent passion. He delighted in the secrecy 
of his solitude^ where he could indulge undis* 
turbed the emotions that Pocahontas had excited ; 
he wandered dejected by moon-light along the 
banks of the river ; and he who once was re- 
marked for dressing himself with studied ele- 
gance, now walked about with his stockings un- 
gartered. 

Ominia vincit amor j et nos cedamus amori. 

Via©. 

Love, through the world, maintains resistless sway. 
Love conquers all, and Love we must obey. 

The mind of Rolfe warmed with the ideal ca- 
resses of Pocahontas, produced often in his walks 
a poem to his Indian beauty. Of these effusions 
I have three in my possession ; they rise, I think, 
above mediocrity ; and as every thing that relates 
to the lover of Pocahontas will excite curiosity, 
72 
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1 shall not withhold them from the public Thcj 
mark very strongly the climax of his passion.. 

TO POCAHONTAS. 

WHY, sweet Nymph, that heart-fetch'd sigh. 
Which thy heaving bosom reads ? 
Whence that pensive^ down-cast eye. 
Whose magic glance sofl transport sends 1 

Sure thy roving thoughts recal, 
A faithless Lover to thy mind ; 
Whose heart thy charms did once enthrall^ 
But now inconstant as the wind. 

Ah ! disclaim his fickle love. 
Take some more deserving swaiu ; 
The tale he whisper'd iu the grove. 
Heed not when he tells again. 

The second poem in my little collection beam 
a striking similitude to a Latin Quatrain of Bt^ 
cbanan/^ whose poems were extant in the reign 
of James I. But whether the resemblance be 
studied or casual, there is no external evidence to 
decide* 

TO POCAHONTAS. 

H£ who thy lovely face beholds. 
Where beauty every charm unfolds. 
Is surely blest ; but more so he^ 
Who hears thy voice of harmony ! 
But more than mortai is the bliss 
Of him who ravishes a kiss^ 

^ i^^ ought have had recourse to th^ originiA (Sred^ 
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In playful dalliance^ from those lips. 
Where glowing Love his eraphre keeps. 
But quite a God is, sure the swain ^ 
Who feels thee, blushing, kiss again ; 
And from that mouth the gift receives 
Which all his soul of sense bereaves ! 

In the preceding little poem there will be found 
some lines unskilfully wrought; yet, so much 
more can we feel than imagine, and so much will 
truth predominate over fiction, that it will be, 
peHbaps, recurred to without satiety, when the 
bundles of <tpic rhymes which now usurp the 
shelves of the bookseller, shall be transferred to 
their lawful claimants^ the pastry-cook, and 
trunk-maker. 

The third and last poem of Mr. Rolfe^ was 
produced on the banks of the river Powhatan. 
In this his epigram and spriteliness have left him. 
He appears to be deeply wounded ; not, indeed, 
by the arrow of an Indian^ but the bow of a 
child. He seems to have received a death- 
wound ; the very pin of his heart is cleft with 
ihe but-shaft of Cupid- 

SONNET TO POCAHONTAS. 

WHERE from the shore, I oft have view*d the sail, 

Mount on the flood, and darken in the gale. 

Now wan with care, beueatli the oak reclin'd, ^ 

Thy form, O ! Pocahontas, fills my mind. 

Here from my comrades, where the moon*s soft beam^ 

Trembles in antic shadows on the streani ; 

T 3 
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intoxication from her lips. The sun had appear^ 
ed above the mountains when Pocahontas return- 
ed through the woods. 

In the early part of the year 1 6 12, two more 
ships arrived from England with men and provi- 
sions. They found the colony much distressed 
for want of grain ; they had no leader to stimu- 
late them to industry by his example, and, relap- 
sing into indolence, had neglected the cultiva- 
tion of the earth. The provision brought them 
by the ships was not suiBcient for them to sub- 
sist on long ; and Powhatan^ who was still at 
variance with the colony, refused them a supply •♦ 

In this critical situation of affairs. Captain 
ArgalU who commanded one of the ships, devi- 
sed an expedient to bring Powhatan to a com- 
pliance with their demands. His prolific brain 
was big with a stratagem, which, however unjus- 
tifiable, met with the concurrence of the Colo- 
nists. He knew the affection which Powhatan 
bore for his daughter Pocahontas^ and was deter- 
mined to seize her. 

• The distress of the Colonists appears ludicrous, when wc 
search for the cause of the effect. It was a spirit of formiog 
Utopian schemes of government, which heaped on thera such 
calamities. It was agreed that no man sl'.ould have anj per* 
sonal property in land or grain, but that every one should 
labour for, and be maintained • by the public stock. The na-» 
tural consequence was, that every man consumed as much of 
the public stock as he could come at, and contributed nothing 
to it by his labour^ but what he could not avoid. Hinc i(£m 
lachrytfiOB ! 
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Argall^ having unloaded his vessel at the fort, 
sailed up the Potomac^ under pretence of trading 
with the Indians who inhabited its banks. But 
he had been informed that Pocahontas was on a 
visit to JapazawSy King of Potomac^ and his real 
motive was to gain over the savage by presents, 
and make him the instrument of putting Poca- 
hontas into his power.^ 

Japazaws had his price. For the promised re- 
ward of a copper-kettle, of which this savage 
had become enamoured^ he prevailed on Poca^ 
hontas to accompany him and his Queen in a 
visit on board the ship ; when Argall detained 
the betrayed girl, and conveyed her, with some 
com he had purchased, in triumph to the fort. 

Rolfe was not sorry for the stratagem that 
brought Pocahontas to the fort. He had exposed 
himself to the most imminent danger by a mid- 
night expedition to the neighbourhood of Wero'- 
wocomoeoy where his Indian beauty had promised 
to meet him in an unfrequented grove ; and he 
would have been inevitably scalped by a party of 
the enemy, had not Nantaquasy whose friendship 
the lover had diligently cultivated, interposed his 
kind offices, and not only restrained the arms of 
his savage companions, but conducted him out of 
danger. 

Pocahontas now put herself under the protec- 
tion oi Rolfe f who, by his tender, but respectful 
conduct, soothed her mind to tranquillity ; while 
the Colonists, influenced by other passions, rq- 
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ncwed their importunities upon Fowbaiany de- 
manding a supply of provisions in ransom for hi? 
child. 

Powhatan^ in solicitude for his daughter, and 
being informed that a formidable reinforcement 
of men and ammunition had arrived at the fort, 
not only complied with the terms of the ransom, 
but proposed to enter into an alliance with the 
Colonists. 

It was Nantaqms who came to the fort with 
provisions to ransom his sister. Rolfe availed 
himself of the occasion to contrive a private inter- 
view with them, and propose himself in unequi- 
vocal terms as a husband to Poeabontas. The 
amiable girl was flattered by the preference of the 
young and accomplidied European. Nantaqms 
urged the suit ; and when Rolfe took the hand of 
Pocahontas^ and with a look of inexpressible 
anxiety and tenderness repeated hip proposal, the 
lovely hidian was melted to softness, and with 
blushing timidity consented to become his 
wife. 

The ransom being paid, Pocahontas was now 
at liberty to return to JVerowocomoco. But Hymen 
was not to be cheated of his prerogative ; neither 
Rolfe nor Pocahontas were willing ever more to 
separate; and Nantaquas was dispatched to obtain 
the consent of Powhatan. 

Powhatan did not withhold his consent ; but 
adhering to the resolution he had made never to 
put himself into the power of the. whites, he 
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^ent Opiuhapan, lite uncle o( PocaiMtaSfWith his 
son Naniaquas, to witness the marriage. 

Rolfe was now happy in the arms of Pocabon-- 
ias ; nor did satiety necessarily follow from frui- 
tion. The Itidian bride discovered in every ques- 
tion an eagerness of knowledge ; and the elegant 
attainments of the husband^ enabled him to cul- 
tivate the wild paradise of her mind. Rolfe found 
in Pocahontas that companion of bis solitude for 
which he had so long sighed ; and as she reclined 
her head on his shoulder before the door^ and 
either made interrogations respecting Europe^ or 
exchanged with him the glance of intelligence 
and afieclion^ his eyes sparkled with fondnesSj 
and he caught her with transport to his breast. 

Rolfe had brought with him into the woods of 
Americay a mind not inductile to wit and humour, 
but more often abstracted in the recollection of 
sentiment. When not employed at the fort, he 
indulged the impulse of his mind for composition, 
and wrote as the moment urged him, in prose or 
song. Of his poetical productions I shall submit 
one to my readers. 

Within Pawhaians calm retreat, 
Repos*d beneath the woodland glade^ 

I envy not the gaudy great. 

Gay dance by night, or masquerade. 

Far otlier tlioughts my breast possess^^ 
The joys that from reflection come; 

The bland discourse, the soft caress 
Of her who makes this cot a dome. 
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Then why exchange my sylvan seat, 
Impen ious to unhallowed feet. 
For crowds that ruder passions know. 
To me inelegant and low ? 

In the year l6l6, several ships, arrived at the 
Colony, from different parts of England; and 
RoJfe being, by the death of his father, come to 
the inheritance of an estate in Middlesex, he em- 
barked with his Iftdian bride in a vessel for Ply- 
moutb. Pocahontas had presented him with a 
son ; and their infant ofispring accompanied them 
across the Attanhc. 

It was on the 1 2th of June, \6\Qy that Mr. 
Rolfe arrived at Plymouth with Pocahontas. He 
immediately proceeded with her to London, where 
she was introduced at Court to James I. who^ te» 
nacious of his prerogative^ was inflamed with in* 
dignation that one of his subjects should aspire to 
an alliance with royal blood. The haughty 
Monarch would not suffer Rolfe to be admitted 
to his presence ; and when he received Pocahon^ 
tas, his looks rebuked her for descending from the 
dignity of a King's daughter, to take up with a 
man of no title or family. The Ladies of the 
Court were, however, charmed with the un- 
affected sweetness of her manners ; and spared 
no caresses nor presents to sooth her to compla* 
cency. 

At length Captain Smith advanced to salute 
Pocahontas \ at whose unexpected appearance^ 



she expressed the utmost astonishment^ which 
gave way to scorn, 

HJa solofixos ocuhs aversa tenebat. 

Bat in a priratc interview, the tender girl hung 
over Smith with tears, and reproached him in ac- 
cents that breathed kindness, rather than resent- 
ment. 

The smoke of London being offensive to Poca^- 
bontaSy (and to what person is it not offensive 
who has been accustomed to the pure air of the 
woods,) Rolfe removed her to Brentford^ where she 
breathed a less noxious atmosphere. Here she 
was often visited by ladies of distinguished rank;^ 
£rom the metropolis ; and carriages, bearing co- 
ronets, were often drawn up before her door. 
Crood breeding is the offspring of good sense ; it 
is a mode, not a substance ; and Pocahontas^ whose 
penetration was intuition, soon learned to receive 
her visitants with appropriate variations of defe^ 
rence. 

But the hour was hasting when Pocahontas was 
to descend to that place whert the weary are at 
testy and the voided cease from troubling ; that bo- 
som which had so often undergone perturbation 
for the sufferings of another, was soon to be still- 
ed ; that eye, which ^ad so often overflowed with 
humanity, was soon to be closed; that hand 
which had been raised in supplication to avert 
the death of the prisoner, was soon to moulder 
in the grave* 
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Roifes right to his father^s lands were disputed 
by another claimant, and not being of a temper 
to bear with the law's delay, he formed the reso- 
lution to embark again with Pocahontas for the 
shores of the new world. In Virginiii he was en* 
titled by the right of his bride, to Isuids of im- 
measurable extent ; and he was of opinion that^ 
the rt turn of PocaboniaSy by rendering services to 
the Colonists, would give permanence to the Set- 
tlement, and increase the value of his possessions. 
The estates which had descended to Pocabonias 
spread over a vast tract of country ; they extended 
to the South nearly as high as the falls of the great 
rivers^ over the Poiomac, even to Pafuxent^ in 
Mafylatui. 

But the inscrutable wisdom of Providence had 
decreed, that Pocahontas was never more to re- 
turn to her native soil. Rolfe had gone with her 
to Gravesend, for the purpose of embarking in a 
convenient ship ; but fate interposed between the 
design and execution^ and at Gravesend Pocabtm- 
tas died. 

To express the grief which afflicted Rolfe at 
the deatli of his wife, who had now for three 
years been alike the sharer of his sorrow and his 
joy ; who at the age of nineteen, when her mind 
was every day acquiring an accession of piety, 
and her person growing more lovely to the sights 
was snatched from him prematurely, and borne 
to the grave ; to express his grief were an 
liiopelcss attempt, and can be conceived only 
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by him who has been both a husband and 
lover.* 

Pocahonias left one son, from whom are de- 
scended, by the female line, two of the most 
respectable families now in f^irginia ; the Ran-- 
dolphs and Bowlings. 

Thus have I delivered to the world the story 
of Pocahontas ; nor can I refrain from indulging 
the idea, that it was reserved for my pen, to tell 
with discriminating circumstances, the tale of 
this Ifidian girl. No Traveller before me has 
erected a monument to her memory, by the dis- 
play of her virtues ; for I would not dignify by 
that name the broken fragment which is to be 
found in the meagre page of Cbastellux. 

\ 

^ Godwin in his Mfemotn of Mary, takes care to in* 
form us^ that during the whole illness of that enlightened wo- 
man^ which brought her to dust, not one word of a religious 
cast fell from her lips. It was a female who shewed me the 
passage, and her comment on it was, " Perhaps Mary might 
** have appropriated to herself the exclamation of the King in 
« Hamletr 

Pray I cannot. 
Though inclination he as sharp as will ; 
My stronger guilt defeats my strong intent* 

As the biographer of Pocahontas, I could contrast her dying 
moments with those of Mary, This amiable Indian beheld 
her approaching dissolution with that peace of mind arising 
from a confidence in the mercy of God, through Him whom 
he sent to redeem the world i and the last words that faultered 
Ml her lipi were praises of the Ahnighty. 
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In the progress of my story, I have adhered 
inviolably to facts ; rejecting every circumstance 
that had not evidence to support it. When I 
was in Firginia^ I spared no pains to collect those 
materials, which I have now digested into a regu- 
lar and connected series ; and, not content with 
tradition, I obtained recourse to records and ori- 
ginal papers. In this part of my volume, I doubt 
not of enchaining the attention of the reader ; the 
dangers to which Smifi is exposed awaken a 
lively curiosity ; the humanity of Pocahontas ex- 
acts emotions of tenderness ; and the heart is 
interested in her history from the moment she 
suspends by her interposition the axe of the exe- 
cutioner, till she draws her last breath on the 
shore of a foreign country. 

In eloquence the Indians of America have emi- 
nently distinguished themselves. The speech of 
Logan^ a Mingo Chief, exhibits the force and 
sententious brevity of a Demosthenes. I cannot 
repress the impulse I feel to insert this oration ; 
but it will first be proper to state the incidents 
that produced it. 

A white man having been murdered on the 
frontiers of Virginia^ by two Indians of the Shawa^ 
nese tribe, the Colonists undertook to avenge the 
outrage in a summary manner. A Colonel Cresap 
collected a party and proceeded down the Ran-^ 
havoay. A canoe of women and children, with 
only one man, was perceived at a distance. Cresap 
concealed his boat in a recess of the river, and 
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crept with his men along the trees that covered 
its banks. The unsuspecting Indians pa6sed on^ 
when Cresap and his people^ singling out their 
Tictims^ killed the whole party. 

It was the family oiLogan^ who had long been 
a friend of the whites. Such unprovoked cruelty 
raised his vengeance ; and^ taking an active part 
in the war that followed, he slew many of the 
Colonists, and adomed his wigwam with their 
scalps. 

At length a decisive battle was fought between 
the Indians and Colonists ; the Indians were de- 
feated and sued for peace. The pride of Logan 
would not suffer him to be seen among the sup- 
pliants ; but lest the sincerity of a treaty should 
be distrusted from which so illustrious a Chief 
withheld himself, he sent by a messenger a speech 
to be delivered to the white people. 

" I appeal to any white man to say, if ever he 
*^ entered Logafi% cabin hungry, and he gave 
^' him not meat ; if he ever came cold and naked, 
'^ and he clothed him not ? During the last 
^^ long and bloody war, Logan remained idle in 
^' his cabin, an advocate for peace. Such was 
*' my love for the whites, that my countrymen 
^^ pointed as they passed, and said,. Logan is the 
** friend of white men ! I had even thought 
^ to have lived with you, but for the injuries of 
'^ one man. Colonel Cresapy the last Spring, in 
'^ cold blood, and unprovoked, murdered all the 
u 
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" relations of Logan, not sparing even my womco 
" and chijdren. There runs not a drop of my 
" blood in the veins of any living creature. This 
*^ called on me for revenge, I have sought k ; 
^' I have killed many : I have fully glutted my 
vengeance* For my country, I rejoice at the 
beams of peace. But do not harbour a tfaooght 
*' that mine is the joy of fear. Logan nevier felt 
*^ fear ! He will not turn on his heel to save his 
" life ! Who is there to mourn for Logan ? — Not 
« one !'• 

The Indians of jimerica want only an historian 
who would measure them by the staiulard of 
Roman ideas, to equal in bravery and magnani- 
mity the proud masters of the world. The des- 
cendants of Romulus were ever engaged in a per- 
petual succession of barbarous wars. These 
wars, dignified by the historic page, are read with 
veneration by the multitude ; but the philosopher 
contemplates them through the same medium 
that he would a bloody conflict between the 
Cbipeways and MawdowessieSj on one of the Oiio- 
waw lakes. I know not why a Caiawha, or Cbe- 
rokee Chief, should not be considered a rival in 
greatness with a Romany or a Latian leaden 

If I understand aright the Roman history^ war 
seems to have been the trade of the ancient 
Romans. To war they owed their origin, and they 
pursued it as a system. Let us compare widi 
these dignified butchers the depreciated ImSam ef 
Ameriia ; and if a love of peace be the criterion 
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of a great character, hoyr will a Roman shrink at 
the side of an Indian. The' Romans were ever 
found to sheath the sword with rela<5lance ; the 
Indians have been always ready to lay down the 
hatchet. 

That in humanity and all the softer emotions 
the Indians of jimerica will rival the most polish- 
ed nations of the world let facts establish. When, 
after a sanguinary war between the whites and 
the Indians^ a treaty of peace was concluded on, 
no scene could be more affecting than th^ sensi- 
bility with which the Indians restored their cap- 
tives to the British. The Indians were of the 
tribes of Musiingbam, and the event took place in 
the camp of General Bouquet. 

It was with eyes full of tears that the Indians 
brought their captives into the camp of their 
countrymen. They visited them from day to 
day, bringing the horses, furs and skins, which 
they had formerly bestowed on them, while they 
composed part of their families ; accompanied 
with every act that could display sincerity of 
affection. Nay, some even followed their white 
inmates to Fort Pitt, hunting for them by the 
way, and delighting to supply their provisions. 

But a young Mingo War Captain, evinced by 
his actions that the spirit of chivalry may be 
fotmd in the forests of barbarous tribes. fVam^ 
panoag had formed a strong attachment for a 
female captive of the name of Helen Hopkins, 
V2 
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&nd now at the risk of being . killed by the sur-- 
viving relations of the many unhappy victims whom 
he had scalped^ he accompanied Helen^ who 
rode his caparisoned horse to the very frontiers of 
his enemies ; assisting her to ford the rivers, de- 
corating her with the plumage of the birds he 
killed in the woods^ and throwing into his looks 
all the tenderness of a lover. The girl from the 
prejudice of education^ could not refuse to ac- 
company the whites to Fort Pin ; but when the 
party were to separate at the Obioy all the woman 
lushed into her bosom ; she clung to Wampanoag 
with distraction, called him by the endearing 
name of husband, and with the most bitter la- 
mentations was torn from his arms. 

Of the captives that were restored, many had 
been taken when children by the Indians. These 
had been accustomed to consider the Indians as 
their only relations ; they spoke no other lan- 
guage but that of the Sbawanese ; and behold-> 
ing their new state in the light of captivity, they 
separated from their savage bene&ctora with 
mournful reluctance. 

On the parting of the Indians from the Britisi, 
a Sbawanese Chief addressed the white men in a 
short but humane speech. '^ Fathers, said the 
'^ Indian warrior, we have brought your flesh and 
^' blood to you ; they are our children by adop- 
*'. tion, but yours by natural right. Inmates with 
us from their tender years, they are wholly un- 
acquainted with your customs and manners; 
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^ and therefore we beseech you to treat them with 
*^ kindness^ that at length, they may become re- 
** conciled to you." 

*' It was my design to have spoken only of the 
Indian in what bore a relation to his moral cha- 
cacter, but as the world has been long agitated 
relative to a particular circumstance of his physi- 
cal construction, I cannot neglect the opportunity 
to produce a testimony or two upon the subject. 
— " It has been said," observes Mr. Jefferson in 
his Notes, ^' that Indians have less hair than the 
** whites, except on their heads. But this Jis a 
" fact of which fair proof can scarcely be had. 
" With them it is disgraceful to be hairy on the 
body. They say it likens them to hogs. 
'< They, therefore, pluck the hair as fast as it 
appears. But the traders who marry their 
women, and prevail on them to discontinue 
this practice, say that nature is the same with 
" them as the whites." 

He who can read the concluding part of this 
sentence, in which Mr. Jefferson still maintains 
that tone of philosophic gravity which breathes 
throughout his Work, without a smile, must pos- 
sess more stoical composure than I. The dis- 
pute which has been so long sub judice, was not 
respecting the physical woman, but the physical 
man of the new world. The question in point 
was about beards. It was contended for by the 
philosophers of Europe, that the Aborigines of 
U3 
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Jmerica were without any hair to their chins, 
and that not all the warriors of the six nations 
could furnish one respectable beard. From this 
peculiarity in the American Indian^ inferences 
were deduced by no means favourable to the 
other parts of his physical conformation; for 
when philosophers have once established a position 
they are seldom slow in building upon it. 

But the dispute has at length been decided, 
and the red man o( America is restored to his phy- 
sical dignity ; it has been discovered that nature 
has been not less liberal in her gifts to the Lu^n 
than the European ; that the Indians would have 
beards but that they will not suffer them to 
grow. 

On a subject of such magnitude ; a subject that 
has called forth every acuteness of disquisition 
from a Buffon on one side of the Ailanticy and a 
Jefferson on the other ; whatever positive evidence 
can be produced, is entitled to serious attention. 
It is, therefore, with satisfaction I lay before 
my readers three certificates of unquestionable 
authority. 

CoLONBL Butler's Testimony. 

The Indians of the Six Nations have all beards 
naturally, as have all other nations of North 
America which ever I saw. Several of the Mo- 
hocks shave with razors, as do likewise several of 
the Paneesy who have had an intercourse with 
Europeans. But in general the Indians pluck out 
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the heard by the roots frcHn its earliest appear- 
ance ; and as their faces are therefore smooth^ it 
hais been supposed they were without this cha- 
racteristical mark of their sex. I am even of 
opinion that^ if the Indians were to practise shav- 
ing from their youth, many of them would have 
aa strong beards as Europeans. (Signed) 

(True Copy) JortN Butler, 

Agent of Indian Affairs. 
Niagara J April 12, 1784, 

Captain Brant's Testimony. 

The men of the Six Nations have all beards by 
nature ; as have likewise all other Indian nations 
of North America^ which I have seen. The ge- 
nerality pluck out the hairs of the beard by the 
roots as soon as they begin to appear, and hence 
they seem to have no beard, or at most only a few 
straggling hairs, which they have neglected to 
eradicate. I am, however, of opinion, that if 
the Indians were to shave, none of them would 
be without beards, and that some would have 
very thick ones. (Signed) 

(True Copy) Joseph Brant. 

Schenectady y April 19, 1793. 

Major Ward's Testimony. 

I brought up in my family at Flat-Bush, a 
young Indian of the Montauk nation, who inhabit 
the East end of Long Island, and having read with 
U4 
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interest both Buffons and Jeffersm^^ philosophic 
chapter on beards, I would not neglect the fair 
opportun^y which offered to determine the dis- 
pute of these great men by an appeal to experi- 
ence. Directly the chin of this Mouiauk Indian 
became razorable, I put a razor into bis hand^ 
and taught 'him to shave ; inculcating with all 
my powers of rhetoric how much importance 
there was annexed by the world to a beard ; that 
a beard had a kind of mechanical operation upon 
the mind ; that in the ages of antiquity no man 
could be a philosopher without one, and that 
(the fellow had received a pretty liberal educa- 
tion) it was the opinion of Doctor Swift^ that 
the reason Daphne fled from jipollo was because 
he had no beard. 

This mode of reasoning, together witli ray 
own example (I am obliged to shave every morn- 
ing), induced my Indian proteg6 to encourage a 
beard ; he at first shaved every other day, but in 
the lapse of a twelvemonth he was obliged to have 
diurnally recourse to his razor ; he has now what 
may be termed a handsome beard; it is dark, 
bushy, and repulsive ; and before he reaches the 
age of thirty (he is now only twenty-three) he 
may, I am of opinion, appear with dignity at 
the Court of the Grand Turk. 

(Signed) 
(True Copy) Guy Warp. 

Long hlandy June 15, 1795. 
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Upon this subject there can be now no tporo 
controversy. Facts will ever supersede specula- 
tion ; and^ however the casuist may argue^ truth 
vindicates itself. The page of Buffon that relates 
to the beards of the Six Nations, may eternally 
enforce homage by the dignified march of its 
periods ; for the page of Buffon^ whether his sub- 
ject be the creation of the first man, the Arab 
wandering in the desert, or the Mobock wanting a 
beard, is ever found to blaze with magnificence, 
and sparkle with illustration. But it can bring 
no conviction to him who submits his book to 
his reason, and not his reason to his book. 

About eight miles from the Occoquan mills is 
a house of worship, called Powbeei Church ; 'a 
name it derives from a Run* that flows near its 
walls. Hither I rode on Sundays and joined the 
congregation of Parson ff^ems, sl Minister of the 
Episcopal persuasion, who was cheerful in his 
mien that he might win men to religion. 

A Virgiman church-yard on a Sunday, resem- 
bles rather a race-ground than a sepulchral- 
ground ; the ladies come to it in carriages, and 
the men after dismounting from their horses 
make them bsi to the trees. But the steeples to 
the Firgiman churches were designed not for uti- 
lity, but ornament ; for the bell is always sus- 
pended to a tree a few yards from the church. It 
is also observable, that the gate to the church-yard 
i$ eyer carefully locked by the sexton, who retires 

f A Bun IB the American for a Rivulet. 
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last ; 80 that had Heroey and Gray been born in 
America y the Preacher of Peace could not have in- 
dulged in his Meditations among the Tombs ; nor 
the Poet produced the Ekigy that has secured him 
immortality. 

Wonder and ignorance are ever reciprocal. I 
was confounded on first entering the diurch* 
yard at Powheek to hear 

Steed threaten steed with high and loastjul neigh. 

Nor was I less stunned with the rattling of carri- 
age* wheels^ ' the cracking of whips, and the voci- 
ferations of the gentlemen to the negroes who ac« 
companied them. But the discourse of Parson 
fflgms calmed every perturbation ; for he preached 
the great doctrines of salvation, as bne who had 
experienced their power. It was easy to disco- 
ver that he felt what he said ; and indeed so uni- 
form was his piety, that he might have applied 
to himself the words of the prophet : " My mouth 
^^ shall be telling of the righteousness and salva- 
" tion of Christ all the day long ; for I know no 
« end thereof." 

In his youth, Mr. iFems accompanied some 
young Americans to London^ where he prepared 
himself by diligent study for the profession of the 
church. After being some months in the metro* 
polis, it was remarked by his companions, that 
he absented himself frond their society towards 
the close of the day ; .and conjecturing that the 
motive of his disappearing arose either from the 
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heat of lasrt, or a proneness to licjuor, they deter- 
mined to watch his conduct. His footsteps were 
trticcd, and they found him descending into a 
wretched cellar that augared ho good. But their 
8U^icions were soon changed on following him 
into his subterraucan apafttneht. They found 
him exhorting to repentance 'a poor -wretch, who 
was once the gayest of the gjty, and flatterdd by 
the multitude, bat now lan^iiiihing on a ddath 
bed, and deserted by the world. He wsls repro- 
ving him tenderly, privately, !and with all due 
humility; but holding orft to him the consola- 
tion of the sacred text, that his sins, red as scarlet, 
would become by contritioil tvhite as snow, and 
that there was more joy in the angels of heaven 
over one sinner that repented, than over ninety- 
nine persons whose conduct had been unerring. 

Of the congregation at Powieek church, about 
one half was composed of white people, and the 
other of negroes. Among niany of the negroes 
were to be discovered the most satisfying eviden- 
ces of sincere piety ; aii artless simplicity ; passi- 
onate aspirations after Christ, and an earnest en- 
deavour to know and do the will of God. 

After church I made my salutations to Parson 
ffhriSy and having turned the discourse to divine 
worship, I asked him his opinion of the piety of . 
the blacks. " Sir," said he, " no people in this 
^* country prize the sabbath more seriously than 
^the trampled-upon negroes. They are swift 
•'^ ^o hear ; they seem to hear as for their lives. 
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They are wakeful^ serious^ reverent, and atten« 

tive in God's house ; and gladly embrace op« 
«* poitunities of hearing his word. Oh ! it is 
" sweet preaching, when people are desirous of 
" hearing ! Sweet feeding the flock of C!hrist, 
" when they have so good an appetite !" 

How, Sir, did you like my preaching ? Sir, 
cried I, it was a sermon to pull down the proud, 
and humble the haughty. I have reason to be- 
lieve that many of your congregation were under 
spiritual and scriptural conviction of their sins. 
Sir, you spoke home ^ip sinners. You knocked 
at the door of their hearts. 

I grant that, said Parson fFems. But I doubt 
(shaking hi3 head) whether the hearts of many 
were not both barred and bolted against me. 

I had been three months at Occoquan^ when I 
so often caught myself stretching, yawning, and 
exhibiting other symptoms of Emmi, in my chair, 
that I began to be of opinion it was time to 
change my residence. My condition was grow- 
ing irksome. There was no light, airy vision of 
a female disciple, with expressive dark eyes, to 
consider my instructions oracular; but I was 
surrounded by a throng of oa&, who read their 
lessons with the same tone that Fundi makes 
when he squeaks through a comb. 

I, therefore, resigned my place to an old drun- 
ken Irishman of the name of Burbridge^ who waa 
travelling the country on foot in search of an 
Academy ; and whom Friend EllicoU made hq 
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scrapie to engage, though, when the fellow ad- 
dressed him, he was so drunk that he could with 
difficulty stand on his legs. 

I remonstrated with Friend EllicoU on the im- 
propriety of employing a sot to educate his chil- 
dren. '* Friend/* said he, " of all the school- 
*' masters I ever employed, none taught my chil- 
** dren to write so good a hand, as a man who 
^^ was constantly in a state that bordered on in- 
** toxication. They learned more of him in one 
^^ month, than of any other in a quarter* I will 

make trial of Burhridge^* 
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CHAP. IX. 

Return from Occoquan to New- York — Fisit to Mr* 
George on Long Island — Meditations among tie 
Tombs — 1 go to Baltimore — Mammotb Cheese — 
An exchange of Letters with the Fice- President-^ 
A Walk to Washington — Congress assembled — 
Debates — Politeness of the Vice-President — A 
Journey on Foot into Virginia by the Great Falls 
of the Potomac — Get benighted — A hospitable 
Reception at a Log-house in the Woods — A cast^ 
a-way Sailor restored to the bosom of his Fa^ 
nnly — The Story of Jack Strangeways. 

It was not without emotion that I quitted the 
Banks ' of the Occoquan ; those Banks on which 
I had passed so many tranquil hours in study and 
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meditation. I was about to exchange the quiet 
of solitude for the tumult of the world ; and was 
posting I knew not whither, without any otgect 
to my journeying. 

I pass over the common occurrences of the road 
to Washington ; the oMJtributions lericd on my 
purse by the hindlords of jilexandria^ and those 
of the imperial city ; but at' BolHmore an accident 
happened^ which I have still, under every combi- 
nation of circumstance, in my memory's eye. 

I had left Peck\ tavern in the stage-coach at a 
very early hour of the morning, when, before we 
had proceeded half way down Market-street, one 
of the fore-wheels came off. The driver, on 
whose presence of mind the safety of the passen- 
gers depended, deserted his post in the moment 
of danger, and leaped from his seat. The horses 
being without any check, accelerated their pace, 
and I can only compare their speed to the rapidity 
of lightning. This was an awful moment. I 
expected every moment to be dashed in pieces ; 
and determined to make one effort for my life, I 
leaped from the carriage into the street ; an ex- 
ample that was soon followed by two other pas- 
sengers. In my eagerness to clear the wheels, I 
leaped farther than was necessary, and received a 
bruise in my forehead : but one of the other pas- 
sengers was mangled by the flints in the tx)ad» 

On looking up I could perceive nothing but a 
flame before me, produced by the horses whose 
shoes struck fire as they flew ; I followed the car- 
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Tiage with the third passenger, who had escaped 
unhurt, kolicitous to know the fate of a sailor and 
a boy whom we had left in the coach. We over- 
took it at Cbinquopin-billy where the horses in 
their ascent had slackened their pace ; and found 
the sailor and the boy holding the panting cattle 
by the reins. I congratulated them on their es- 
cape, but when I asked the sailor, Why he had 
not jumped from the carriage ? " Avast there," 
said the tar, ^* more people are lost by taking to 
'^ tlie boat, than sticking by the wreck ; I always 
•^ stick to the wreck !" 

A fresh coach and horses conveyed us to Cbes* 
ter^ where I supped with Monsieur Pichouj Em- 
bassador from France to America \ and the next 
morning arrived at Philadelphia to breakfast. 

I sojourned a week at PhiJadelphiay collecting 
what money was due to me for the sale of my 
Novel, and enjoying the converse of that Mam^ 
moth of literature, Joseph Dennie, whom I found 
seated in all the splendour of absolute dominion 
among his literary vassals. 

I called on Dt^fief: but I found him so occu- 
pied in teaching French, and selling books, that 
he had neither leisure nor disposition for the offi- 
ces of friendship. Dufief informed me, that 
Doctor PriesfJy had called at his shop, and ex- 
changed with him half a dozen copies of Godwin* s 
.Political Justice, for the sermons of Massillon, and 
some other religious works, "lliis," said the lively 
Frenchman, "was poor barter, and I resembled the 
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'* hero III the IJiady who exchanged a shield of 
*^ silver for another of brass." 

From PbiJadeJpbial travelled to New-Yarky 
partly by water, and partly by land. In the pas- 
sage-boat to Burlington was a sweet girl of seven- 
teen^ whose voice was music ; and who observed 
that the Pennsylvania shore of the Delaware^ was 
much more pleasant than the Jersey side. 

We got to Burlington a little before the going 
down of the sun. It is built on the Delaware^ 
and at a place so near PiilaJelpbia, I did not ex- 
pect to be put in the same bed with another pas- 
senger. This passenger was going to Canada^ 

and was accompanied on the road with two wag- 

» 

gons loaded with bale goods. 

The next day we passed through Hiafs-town, 
which is composed of a meeting-house, a public- 
house, and a blacksmith's shop. The next place 
of any distinction was Cat*s Tail, from which to 
jillen-town is a rugged and *almost insurmounta- 
ble road, called Feather-hed-lane ! Strange names 
these for a Christian country. 

From Amhoy, which terminated our land-tra- 
velling, we embarked for New-York, where I 
found a kind reception at the house df Major 
Howe. The next day I hastened on the wings of 
friendship to Mr. George, who was still employed 
on Long Island in his sublime academy. 

I found his hardship walking and meditating 
near the Dutch church. He received me with 
transports. We repaired to his house, where I 
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recounted to him my adventures ; but he was 
impatient of myrecital, and eagerly changed the 
subject to Horner J whose Iliad he made his ma- 
nual. Nor did he forget to inquire if I had mul- 
tiplied my wealth by school-keeping at Occoquan ; 
rightly reflecting, that et genus et virius nisi cum 
Re vilior alga est ; or in plain Englisbj the man 
who wants money wants every thing. 

I expostulated with my friend. I represented 
to him that a base metal dug out of the earth was 
unworthy the care of a philosopher, who ought 
to contemn every pursuit that was not intellectual ; 
and that the accumulation of riches tended nei- 
ther to enlarge the comprehension, nor elevate the 
fancy. No, Sir, said I, let not an avarice of money 
make inroads on your heart ; the wants of a phi- 
losopher are few, for there is more tranquillity in 
an unenvied condition, than the opulence of large 
possessions. 

My friend did not hear a word that I uttered. 
He sat studious and abstracted. You have ap- 
proved, said he, my Elegy over the grave of a 
stranger in the woods of Owendaw. I have made 
an Epitaph on a similar subject. 

Like a tree in a valley unknown/ 

In a region of strangers I feU ; 
No bosom my fate to bemoan. 

No friend my sad story to tell. 

Come 1 the weather invites us abroad. Let us 
walk into the church-yard ; I will put Hamlet in 

X 
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tny pocket ; a single reflection of Handet is of 
more value than all the meditations oiHen^. 

Deaths said George^ has mowed down many a 
lusty fellow in your absence. In that grave re- 
poses a countryman of mine, who died of the 
yellow fever ; an Ihbemian, who unfortunately 
brought with him to this climate his habit of 
hard-drinking. Often has the ale-house here 
rung with plaudits at his wit ; and often has the 
}andlord*s daughter sighed on contemplating the 
vigour of his herculean form* A brave fellow ! 
he would have taken the Grand T\4rk by the 
beard ; at the broad-sword and cudgels he was 
the first in the village annals ; but Death — 
■ Cudgelled, said I, his brains out at last ! 
Who sleeps there ? 

A NeW" York merchant : only last week he was 
sitting in his counting-house, feasting his imagi- 
nation with visions of bags of dollars. His ckrks 
bowed to him with submission, and hia servants 
watched every motion of his hand» But Death is 
not practised in the arts of ceremony, and he re- 
fused his mournful supplications of — A little lon- 
ger I Oh 1 let me live a little longer ! ^The 

writings of the eloquent Burke will supply his 
grave with an epitaph. 
What is that ? 

Why,— His God was his gold ; his country his 
invoice ; his desk his altar ; his ledger bis bible i 
his church his exchange ; and he had ho faith 
but in his banker I 
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Who lies in that grave ? No flower grows 
near it. 

A New- York Reviewer. He spared writers of 
no sex or condition ; nor has Death spared him. 
He is gone himself to be reviewed by the Great 
Reviewer of Reviewers. 

From whose awful tribunal^ said I^ there is no 
appeal. 

Who reposes there ? 

A poor negro ! He was slave to Parson Van- 
dyke^ and now sleeps in as good a bed as his mas* 
ter one day will. Fate had imposed hard bur- 
dens on him ; but Death has taken them from his 
shoulders. 

Who lies prostrate there ? 

The head-board tells you. Drinkwater the 
Newtown school-master, of unclassical memory. 
Where be his frowns now ? Obliterated ! Where 
be the terror his looks inspired ? Alas ! remem* 
bered only to be mocked at. The very school- 
boy that once trembled at his nod, spurns him 
with his* foot as he gambols round his grave. 

Who reclines there ? 

The toast of the village, the fairest of the mai- 
dens. She never left the village but the ena- 
moured swains watched her footsteps till she had 
gone down the hill, passed through the valley, 
and could be seen no more. Oh ! she was 
beautiful to look upon I 

And has now worms for her chamber-maids ! 
3t 2 
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Alas ! nothing now of her remains but what 
the tomb has concealed. She was cropped like 
a flower m its bloom by the scythe of the mower. 
Her lover wastes the day in tears, frantic in grief : 
but alas I what part of his happiness will grief 
restore ? 
^ To whom does this grave belong ? 

A soldier in that grave has taken up his quar* 
ters, whose ears will never be disturbed by the 
sound of another trumpet, but the trumpet at the 
day of resurrection. This man, Sir, guar<fed the 

army, at the battle of Brandywine, and from the 
big looks he assumed, and the egregious lies he 
told, in reciting the story, you would be disposed 
to imagine he had, at least, been the second in 
command. I knew him at Mbany^ where he 
kept a boarding-house. He could tell you wba 
stood their ground, who ran away, and relate how 
seven stout soldiers were blown up by Ihc burst- 
jing of a cohom. 

Were these all his battles ? He was modest 
compared to other men of war. 

No, Sir. He thrice very narrowly escaped 
being scalped ; for in his youth he bad fought 
against the Obm^ the Sbawanoes, the IhronSy 
the Ufewas, the JNadauessians, and the Messega^ 
gues. 

O ! brave ! And he lies here, at last ? 

Yes, not redoubtable even to a worm : which, 
I presume^ will be the case of Suwarrow^ and 
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Arch-Duh Cbarles, who now spread terror 
through the world. 

Who lies silent, there ? 

A man who, when livings delighted to be 
heard. He belonged to a club of Jolly Dogs^ 
where it was his constant practice to sit from se- 
ven till eleven every night, with a pipe in his 
left hand^ and the handle of a porter* tankard in 
the other. Thus would he sit smoking and 
drinking, and bawling out, To order i with the 
lungs of a jack-ass. But his smoking and drink-» 
ing incur no reprehension, for it benefited rather 
than injured society, by hastening his death. 
The calamity was that he threw that money to a 
bloated landlady which should have purchased 
food and raiment for an amiable wife, and four 
small children. His end may be conjectured. 
His very cofSn was seized by his creditors, and 
his family went on the parish. 

A jolly dog ! truly 1 And here at last he lies ? 

Yes ! never more to fill the tap- room with 
smoke and noise. Never more to knock his tan- 
kard on the table, and cry landlady ! Replenish ! 
Never more to fill a chair with his corpulence, 
and be dubbed President by the porter-washed 
wits of the club. Never more to carol a bawdy 
song, and be joined in chorus of the whole room. 
Where be your songs now, my jolly dog ? Your 
long-winded tales, which you dealt out over 
your cups ? Your egregious lies, which by so of- 

x3 
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ten repeating, you believed at last yourself? 
Where be your horse-laugh now, that would have 
out-done the ha ! ha ! of Job*% steed of thunder ? 
Now get you to the club, my friend, and tell 
each jolly dog, though he drains his draught of 
porter down, to this state must he come ; make 
them laugh loud at that ! 

Who reposes in that grave ? 
The fat-landlady, who kept the porter-house in 
Pearl-street/^ and dealt out her draughts of 
malt to the Club of Jolly Dogs. A dressy had 
distended her to the size of one of her own porter- 
buts. 

And into this underground cellar she is thrust 
at last ? 

Yes ! after a life passed in administering her 
porter to drunkards, and scoring down each 
tankard with a piece of chalk over the chimney. 
Disgrace to the memory of that man who ran in 
debt with her landladyship, and discharged not 
the reckoning. It was then she would unpack 
her heart with words. ** A pretty Captain ! Yes ! 
^' A pretty Captain ! truly ! He almost drank my 
*^ cellar dry, and I never saw the stamp or colour 
*^ of his coin. He was a F'il/ian, he must have 
*' been a Fillian^ or he would never impose upon 
*^ a defenceless widow-woman. But I never had 
^ the courage to ax him for the money. He 
** swore so, that I shook like a leaf; I trembled 

^ Pearl-street is the longest street in New-York, It has tha 
irre^arity of the Strand without its animatioQ. 
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^ like a rush. And he talked so much about his 
<^ ship, and how he took in his small kites to en- 
*^* gage a privateer, that I never doubled of his 
" honesty. He has paid me indeed. Yes, he 
« has paid me with his fore-top-sail, and a fair 
*^ wind — the wind a little upon the quarter. But 
*^ I may catch him yet ; and, when I do catch 
** him, there's no snakes in Firginia, if I don't 
** bring his nose to the gridiron." 

I did not fail to visit my old friends on Long 
Island. Parson Fandyke was afflicted with the 
jaundice, but his wife was still as notable and 
narrative as ever. Farmer Tiius had lost none of 
his accustomed hospitality; nor was Farmer 
Moore less kind to the stranger within his gates. 
Mr. RemsM continued to regale his guests with 
Madeira, and his sons were increasing their ideas 
under the tuition of my literary friend. Nor 
were the daughters of these worthy people less 
lovely^ or less amiable. Joy be to Newiowni 
Joy to its rosy damsels ; and may Heaven pre- 
serve their charms from decay ! 

I remained a week on Long Island^ enjoying a 
renovation of intellectual felicity with Mr. George, 
when impatient of being without any determined 
pursuit, I again departed for the southward. It 
was September, 21, 1801 ; a day I shall ever re- 
member in the annals of my life, as it was a day 
of separation from a more than fraternal frien4» 
whom I have never since seen* 
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I embarked in the passage boat for \/imboyj fram 
whence I travelled in the stage-coach to Burling- 
ion, with a sea- faring man, and an Jndia^i trader. 
I had never met with such blasphemous wretches. 
Indeed, something might be advanced in exte- 
nuation of the sailor, whose mode of life was 
not favourable to external decorum ; but the /;i- 
Jian trader was a man of at least three score years, 
who had mingled with reputable society. 

Five miles from Burlington we crossed Anco- 
cus Creek, and at a public-house on its border 
stopped to refresh our cattle. The old reprobate 
as usual staggered to the bar, and as usual voci- 
ferated for a glass of clear brandy. The sailor 
proposed drinking with him, and an interchange 
of oaths followed between them, to the manifest 
discomfiture of a family of way*£inng Quakers, 
who were sitting before the fire,- and who began 
to groan in concert. But the old sinner had no 
regard for the feelings of the devout ; he heaped 
his imprecations on the whole house, because his 
mandate for a glass of brandy had been neglected 
by the landlord. Such characters are injurious 
to society from the contagion of example. I ob- 
served a boy in the house who laughed with gust 
at the oaths uttered from the old raan*s lungs^ 
which were ulcerated with blasphemy. 

Kesuming our journey, a few miles brought us 
to Pmbausm-creeky remarkable for its circular 
form, and transparent stream ; and a little beyond 
U we stopped at a public-house^ where a very 
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pretty lively young woman was rocking her babe 
to sleep. 

Our journey was now soon terminated, for in 
another hour we reached the Jers^ bank of the 
Dtlawdrey and were conducted in a large boat 
across the river to Philadelphia^ where I separated 
without regret from my ruffian companions. 

The sun was going down^ and I sought for 
lodgings without delay. I proposed myself a 
boarder to a Quaker woman^ whom I saw stand- 
ing at her door. The good matron told me she 
was cautious how she took strangers, and inquired 
my connexions. What, pray, said I, do you 
charge a week for boarding in your house ? She 
replied, four dollars. I put the money into her 
haticb, and she' was no longer importunate on the 
subject of my connexions. 

I did not continue long in my lodgings. The 
manners of the family petrified me. The melan-- 
choly ejaculations of the old woman, who was 
striving to work out her salvation by groaning, 
together with the woe-gone countenance of her 
husband, whose head would have furnished the 
model of a bust for one of the Sages of Greece^ 
conspired to drive me in search of another lodg- 
ing, and Lwas received into the house of Madame 
de Floriariy in whose company I wanted no do- 
mestic entertainment 

The name of Madame de Florian announces 
her to be a French woman. She lived in North 
tJjird-street, with her two daughters, of who;a 
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sne was between seventeen and eighteen^ the 
other three years younger, and a son of five. My 
introduction to this family was curious. 

At Fouque$'% gardens^ rambling one afternoon 
in the shade^ puffing vulcanoes of smoke from 
my segar^ and indulging the most splendid reve* 
rics ; I suddenly came upon Madame d$ FlortM 
and her two daughters^ who were drinking peace- 
ably their coffee in one of the alcove^^ while 
the little boy was fondling a lap-dog on the 
grass. 

The spectacle of this interesting groupe sus- 
pended my steps^ which being observed by the 
child, the little rogue danced towards me, and 
insisted upon having my segar. 

The mother and sisters rebuked the child, but 
I instantly delivered my segar to him and, bow- 
ing, was about to pursue my ramble roimd the 
gardens, when Madame de F^orian, with that 
grace of manner so peculiar to a Fnncb woman^ 
accosted me with Piut etr$^ Memieur nous fira 
Thoneur de prendre un» tasse de caffe f 

I bowed my acquiescence, and seated myself 
next the eldest daughter, who welcomed my ap- 
proach with a smile of enchantment. And now all 
that. I had read of a Mahometan Paradise rushed 
into my mind. The garden of Monsieur Fotiqu§i 
was the blissful region, and Mademoiselle de Fh- 
rian the houri. 

It is to Madefn^iselle de FJorlan and a few other 
of her countrywomen, that the young ladies ofPU-* 
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ladelphia owe their present graceful mien. The 
revolution in France produced a revolution in the 
walk of the Pbiiadelphia damsels. Formerly the 
American ladies did. not sacrifice to elegance in 
their walk; ar^ more properly speaking, they 
were without a model to form themselves upon. 
But when the revdution drove so many of the 
Gallic damsels to the banks of the Delaware, the 
American girls blushed at their own awkwardness ; 
and each strove to copy ihatawimming air, that non^ 
chalanccj that ease and i^parent unconsciousness 
of being observed, which characterized the French 
young ladies aa they passed through the streets. 
Men and women ran to their windows, and in*- 
^ voluntarily exclaimed, Oh I heaven ! look at that 
girl ! how beautifully she walks ! 

A spirit q£ imitaticMi was now kindled, and as 
both men and women never appear more ridicii* 
lous than when they afiect qualities to which 
they have no pretensions, many vl' Philadelphia 
lady provoked the malice of laughter, when she 
atrained every nerve to command the homage of 
admiration. Some sprawled, some kicked, somp 
frisked, and it is recorded that one girl in despair 
threw herself into the SchufWH. But, then, on 
the other hand, many polished their natural ease 
into elegance. 

An American girl commonly throws me into a 
fit of profound thought, and to think in the pre* 
sence of a woman is an insult to her sex. The 
Fision of a French girl on the contrary, banishes 
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all abstraction from my thoughts ; and the na- 
tural tendency of my English mind to dulness it 
improved into vivacity. 

I accompanied Madame deFlortan and her&mily 
home ; nor did I discover without secret rapture 
that this lady took boarders. She confined her 
number to two ; there was nobody now in the 
house but one old gentleman, for a young officer 
who had lately occupied une cbambre garmcj was 
gone to Saint Domingo. There was consequently 
space left for another, but how to get possession 
of this enviable spot without an introduction was 
the rub. At length, the present lodger made 
his appearance in the shape of Monsieur Lariigue^ 
— ^whom I had accompanied once from PbiladeU 
fbia to Charleston in the packet. Not more asto- 
nished stood Hamletf at seeing his ^loyal father, 
than I on beholding Monsieur Lartigue ; but our 
mutual astonishment was soon converted into joy, 
and the old man fell on my neck weeping like a 
school-boy. What coxcomb was it observed the 
Ff encb had no feeling ? 

The scene was affecting ; and I could perceive 
the eye of my Houri brimful of tears. 

I desired Mr. Lartigue to introduce me to 
Madame de Florian and her daughters; their 
countenances brightened; my proposal of be-» 
coming a lodger was accepted with. You do us 
honour ! and when the porter brought my trunks, 
I heard Adelaide direct him what room to carry 
them into, with a kind of Saint-Preuxish emotion. 
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Month of happiness that I passed under the 
same roof with Adelaide de Plorian ! Happiness 
never to return beneath the cloudy sky that now 
frowns on me as I look towards it. 

At the Indian Queen^ in fifth-street^ (every sign 
in the United States, is either an Indian Queen, 
or a Spread Eagle) I sometimes lounged away 
on hour with some young men from Charleston^ 
*^ Where do you board," they all asked me, — 
** With a French lady."—" Some Creole^ I sup- 
^* pose. — ^Why not take your quarters up here ? 
*• I hate French customs. They never drink tea 
** unless they are sick." 

And what were the customs of these young 
gentlemen who plumed themselves on their 
knowledge of mankind, and their travelled air ? 
When not engaged with eating, they were sitting 
in the street before the door of the Indian Queen, 
drinking pimch cooled with ice, and obscured 
in volumes of tobacco smoke. It is true, their 
discourse did not turn on bullocks. But they 
were either laughing over their nocturnal adven- 
tures in Mulatto Alley y at Charleston ; or recom- 
mending to each other the different brothels at 
Philadelphia. Nor was the stream of their con- 
versation ever diverted, unless some young lady 
(who, finding the pavement blockaded by their 
chairs, was compelled to walk in the carriage- 
road,) called forth the exclamation of " That's a 
^* fine girl 1 So is that coming up the street now. 
'' There are no snakes if Philadelphia does not 
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'' beat CbarJesttm hollow ! See there again^ at 
*' the tailor's window. Harry ! Fll go over and 
" get measured for a coat to-moiTOw." 

At this juncture (it was a beautiful moon-light 
night) an American girl^ frpm an opposite window^ 
sung, with uplifted sashes, a song to a cirde of 
ladies and gentlemen in the room. This custom 
is very prevalent at PbUadelpbia and New York ; 
and it evinces there is still left in those towns some 
simplicity of manners. 

The voice was melodious ; the shake excellent. 
And when the song was concluded^ the lads from 
Cbarhston gave it their applause. Some were in 
high raptures. Encore I Encora I Bravo ! Bra- 
vissimo ! followed close upon the warbling. 

In some countries this insolence would have 
been resented. The gentlemen would bare rush- 
ed down stairs, and exchanged a pass or two with 
the street critics. Here it was widely different. 
The ladies continued to warble in succession ; the 
Carolinians grew tirod of applauding; and at 
length, each crossed bis arms and contented him- 
self with puffing smoke from his segar. 

Not being able to obtain any employment at 
Pbihdelphia^ I thought it best to embark for BaU^ 
itmore, and I took my passage in the Newcasik 
t^acket. The wind was fair, the sky serene^ the 
water smooth, and we passed Chester and Wdnung* 
ion with great rapidity. 

A good dinner on board the Packet, and the 
conversation of a motley groupe, enlivened my 
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spirits; and I provoked the laughter of the 
master of a ship lying at Newcastle, whose fore* 
top-sail was loose, and whose destisiation was 
London. How my heart danced at the sound of 
that name! How my fancy conjured up the 
Thames^ and the spires of the city to my view I 
How delectabiy did I behold myself seated in the 
bosom of my friends^ and how appalled was I 
when these illusions vanished^ and I {perceived 
before me the shores of Pennsyhama and NeW" 
Jersey 1 Oh ! if these are prejudices, let me hug 
them to my breast, and far away be the philoso- 
phy that would deprive me of my feelings. 

We landed at Newcastle^ and were bounded in 
two coaches to Frencb-town, which is a journey 
of sixteen miles. We stopped to bait our cattle at 
Glasgow, and at French" town found a surly land>» 
lord> and sorry accommodations. Our number 
was sixteen; and fen: sixteen passengers there 
were only six beds ; hence the large beds lodged 
three, and the small beds two passengers. For 
my part, there being a good fire, I proposed to 
sit up all night and make an Indian file with our 
feet to the fender ; but sleep overcame me, and 
I retired to bed, tindisturbed by the nasal trump 
of my bfed-fellow who snorted like a horse. It 
is not unworthy of remark, that the landlord 
would not suffer cards to be played in his faonse ; 
and that the negro-gkl^ who waited at supper^ 
wearing a Bian's hat; a Quaker in company 
aspired to be witty by callii^ her Casar. 
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The following morning we all embarked again 
for Baltimore ; and on the passage a Yankee divert- 
ed the company by producing a favourite cat that 
he had stolen from the landlord^ (who had re- 
fused him a pack of cards) and making the poor 
animal eat a yard or more of tobacco. His method 
was ingenious. He placed the cat over a chair^ 
and confining forcibly her feet^ untwisted a roll 
of tobacco ; the cat in the agony of pain snapped 
at any thing that was offered her, and the Moun- 
tebank Traveller ministered his tobacco. 

We dined again on the.waten Among the 
passengers was a pretty^ modest, blushing maiden 
of fifteen, whose manners were not inelegant ; 
but it is somewhat curious that whenever she 
wanted the salt, or mustard, she begged some 
one to shove it to her. 

PooFs bland is half way to Baltimore, which 
we passed about noon : but in the evening we 
got round Felts Point , and at eight secured 
our vessel at Bowlys Wharf; having FederaUHilt 
on our opposite side. 

It was the opinion of the ancient philosophers 
that nature endowed man with language to express 
his wants ; but this notion has been exploded by 
the more enlightened modems ; for it is an ob- 
servation founded on every day*s experience, that 
no man is so likely to get his wants redressed as 
he who keeps them secret; the disclosure of 
poverty exciting only the insolence of contempt. 

The true use of speech, therefore^ is not to 
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express our wants but to conceal them; and in 
conformity with this maxim» I kept it .a profoand . 
secret^ on my landing at BaUimore^ that I had 
▼cry little ;money left in my pocket. I acoom* 
panied with affected gaief y a 3'oung fellow to the 
dty of Sfrashurgb, who told me he always lodged 
thcre^ and extolled the honse for its convenience 
of accommodation^ and the landlord for the 
suavity of: bis manners. 

Mr. ffyanS received lis with a smile of welcome^ 
and supper being ready, ushered us intb a room^ 
wh«» twenty guests were fitting at table^ who 
a^peaitd to be mutes; fl^: no man uttered. a 
syllable^ biit each seemed by liis looks to have, 
just come out from the cave: of Trophomus* 

During my sojournment al Baltimore^ a cheese 
of no ordinary dimensicms was landed from a 
vessel to be tran^orted to WasUngioH* It was d 
present from the farmers* wives and daughters of 
Cbesbirej in Massacbuseifs, to the President of the 
' United States ; and n^ras entrusted to the pious 
care of c»ie Mr. Leland, a Baptist Minister, who 
is said to have smoked hia pipe in soletnn silence 
the whole of his. travels both lyjr land and by 
wator. 

I know net the weight of the . ^' greatest cheese 
*^ in the world," but it was > I believe equal in cir- 
coinfisrence 'to the hindmost wheel of a waggon. 
Its extraordihacy dimensions induced some vfidk.^ 
ol wag of a federalist to call it the Manmoitb 
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Cbeise ^ ^nd by this nama it is kaoivn thioug^fusfxt 
the Sjktcq ofjth^ Uiipn*. r ', 'i[u/- -:. ; n. 

« Tbi durlo^ky of the linhabitants .of Baltimon 
wftStxinivdrsaUy exqited.; meny women, and chiir< 
dten flookidd tp see the MaiBinodi Cfacbse, The 
tkvcrns w^re deserted ;f the gravy jmipL eoolfid on 
tlie tafole^^ and the cats unrebukad lehreUed : cm 
the cuatatds and cream.: l^iiec greytheacdcd 
shop-keepers neglected their couslieiB,^ alid joatrtLr 
cipated ia the'MaiDnfibth iiifalnattocL. V \ . ^^ 

/ The ! ofaeese • was dsBwn'iin 2(. ira^goq to* ihft 
oity of JVaihingt^ byifonr hoise&ri^hiytoapaDifiati^ 
dd^' which wjcce furnished the $piai& Mr. Lebofef-^ 
by the Republieans/of iBaMfMore^ and'thp.Bresi>: 
dent of the I/nited' States recctvild the pioscat 
with every polite, admowledgnoent, and innted 
the I'RepbbHcan Members of the- Senate and 
House of Representatives Ja ieadar if tie b(H 
mage of tisir respecU, and ihe respids of tbnr 
botaage*^' 

I li|ad ad«l:rtised hi the Bal/imore. Paper for tho 
place of domestic Tuioc/^d.one.nmrning, while 
I was standing before thaa door bf. the city ofSiras^ 
burgbf the bar^iedpe^ t)ioa|^t ind )a note vei|r 
carefully sealed. I eagerly took it from his jhaod^ 
impressed widi an idea that it was. sent me by 
some opuifsnt merchant who twantcdlan insii*uctor 
far his.ohsldren ; bndadifeady uitasl ditligifctiing 
my^ fancy, with theiesviards of iuiowledga^ wheti 
on opening t!he note it ptoduoed • what ^klaa 
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calls tiie most gloomy of > all m«Mnents^^ the pay« 
opnt of ;» landlord*s reckon^g^ . . , ; 
"Sir, 

f^ According to th^ QiWtom of the bpu^e^ Mr. 
^^ fVyant \m sequested me to send in your bill, 

?:To eigbt days board, gt §^, 4^. r^£3 \A$. Sd. 

f^ I 4m, for Mr. fFyan/^ ^ Jobn- Kellen."' 

I called Mr; ffyan/ into, a private ixx](m. Ho 
obeyed ibc .^vimijions \yi[^ fc true G^r^ir^/w smites 
•Wait, Sir, said I, a few days. He start0d, back, 
rolling wildly his eyes. " Mine GofiV jCriocJ he, 
'f if I wait a fpw days, how can jl ^o pj raaxl^Qt ?'* 
)[ ^i|l ,give ypu,, faid I,,.myjnpfe pf b^d, ISfote 
of hfmdJ ci:]e^.)a^» Min^e jQcot^ I havea'drawer 
full of notp? of^^pd. .rrWp'lfr.said J, pray leave 
your darnnabfe fade and I will pay you the 
cash to-morrow. 

^I had been informed that Mr. Bnrr was at the 
iPederal City f and the FederatCity, is ctie of our 
Travellers in America solemnly remarks, is bnly 
fortypthree miles from Baltimore. I was deter- 
mined^ therefore, io giVe him a missive by the 
ypxAi an4^any missive 'Uras^7 /a Qi»/i../:> 

&tr;/i^am at'£i^iwdrtf*' - . * I .;/*.. 

. The next ni^l brought me . a letter from Mn 
Burr J which dissipated the clouds that obscui^ 
the horizon of my life. He did not make answer, 
like Quints correspondent. Stay there, ahd be 
d<'*M^; but ia a letter breathing kindnessi and 
ptatostations of friendship^ desired me to send 
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bim the estimate of the expence$ of my late 

travels; which he ' proposed immediately to le- 
imburse. 

I retired to my room, and computed, with 
diphnldftc accuracy ^ wry tmavoidable expences on 
the road, from the day I crossed the Hudson till 
I descended the Treasury-stairs at the Imperial 
City. The answer of the Vice-President will 
evince thai he did not think himself over« 
charged. 

DeahSib, 
You Men of Letters are the worst calculators 
in the world. I am persuaded I only discharge a 
just debt, when I enclose double your amourtU ' 
Accept the assui^ances of ray regard, 

Aabon Burk. 

At this letter my pride tooL alarm* It pro* 
duced from me w answer, and a restitution oT 
half the biUs. 

Sir, 

As I cannot possibly descend irom the itspec* 

tability of a Creditor to the degradation, if I may 

be allowed the expression, of an Eleemosynarist ; 

I decline receiving more than half of what you 
remitted me. 

I am, 

With profound respect, &a 

Being iprof&red a situatioa in a part of Firgima 
I had not visited, and having it in my power to 
journey at my leisure by the friendship of the 
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Vice-President, I departed without regret from 
Baltimore^ on foot and ftlone. 

It was the latter part of March when I left the 
ance-fltmmVmg town of Baltimore^ and again di- 
rected my steps towards the imperial city. But 
my mind was somewhat altered. Experience 
had^ured me of my illusions. I was no longer 
elated with the hope of being lifted above th^ 
crowd ; but my ambition was contented with the 
harmless drudgery of teaching children their 
rudiments. 

After walkii^ a few miles, I turned into a wood 
to call at the house of a brother-pedagogue, who 
bad invited me the preceding evening at a public* 
house, to visit him in his literary retirement 
Boys and girls rent the air with their acclamations 
as I approached the dwelling; but the School* 
master's daughter, a lusty lass of nineteen, escaped 
into the woods, and I could only catch a glimpse, 
of her flying across the green. I was not Apotto^ 
or I should have followed this Daphne. 

The board placed over Mr. Macdanald^s sylvan 
Academy, diverted me not a little. *^ Anthony 

Macdonald teaches boys and girls their gram* 

mar tongue; also Geography terrestial and 

^^ celestial. Old hats made as good as 

« new." 

But Mr. Macdonald was not at home; his 
daughter had fled ; and I trod back the path to 
t:he main-road, where I sought an asylum under 
T3 
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the roof of the Widdw Smiii, who regales the 
woe-begone Traveller with whidccy ; and 

ft 

" Where tfaTe gaunt mastiff grawlmg at the gate, 
" Assaults tlie stranger whom he longs to eat." 

Old age is garrulous, and the Wido\«r did not 
want for talk. She admired that Miss Macdonald 
instead of staying in the house to receive a stranger, 
should run into the woods. For her part she 
was never scarkd at folks, however well-dressed ; 
and yet all her life she had lived in the country. 

Pursuing my journey, I arrived at Elk-Ridge 
Landings where I supped at a genteel tavern with 
the hostess and her sister, who are remarkable for 
the elegance of their conversation, and the ame- 
nity of their manners. I found the old Manor- 
house of Charlotte Smith lying on the table, of 
which the concluding part seemed to have been 
moistened with tears of sensibility. 

The next day I resumed my walk; refieshing 
myself at Spurriers, carousing at Dent*% and 
sleeping at Drwnmond*s ; three public-houses on 
the road, which the Traveller passes in suc- 
cession. The weather was somewhat warm in 
the middle of the day ; but this only made the 
springs more grateful, at whose waters I stopped 
to allay the thirst produced by walking. 

Rousseau in enumerating the pleasures of pe- 
destrian travelling, makes no mention of the joy 
with which the solitary walker beholds a spring 
on the road ; from which omission I am inclined 
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to believe that ih6 fool- travels of the eloquent 
Swiss were perfofmed routid his chamber. 

The next nloraing.proceedirjg forward, I reach- 
ed Biademhtrgb before the going down of the 
sun ; arid at night-fall to my gre&t satisfaction I 
entered the#impferial tity. The moon was rising 
from the woodSi, afid I surveyed the Capitol by 
it8 lights meditating on tht future state of the 
Western Emptte ; the clash of inlerestst, the com- 
motions of Dfemagogueti and thei disunion of the 
Stales 1 But dumb be the Oracle of Prediction ! 

Congress \Vas assctnbled at fVasiinpont and I 
was constant iii iriy attendance, on the Senate and 
the House of Representatives. The Senate Chamr 
ber is by far the most superb room in the Capitol, 
but the Hou^ of Representatives is a detached 
and tempotary building. Yet, I loved best to 
visit the House of Representatives j there seemed 
to be so much energy and freedom of debate. It 
is unknown I presume (o few of my readers that 
the Vice*President of the United States is Presi- 
dent of the Senate. Mr. Burr was presiding in 
the Chair, and no man knew better the routine 
of the House, or how to acquit himself with 
more dignity than he. 

I watched an opportunity to make the Vice- 
President my salutations as he came out of the 
Capitol. I remembered the advice which old 
Poloftim gave his son when te was about to travel^ 
and I was th<in travelling myself. 
y 4 
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" The friends thoa hast« and their adoptioa try*d« 
" Grapple them to thy soul with hooks of steel." 

The Vice-President demonstrated no little plea- 
sure to see me, and his chariot being at the steps 
of the Capitol^ he took me home with him to 
dine. I forget how many Members of Congress 
were present at the dinner ; but, though Repub* 
licans, T did not thmk they had all an equal 
voice, for some spoke much louder than others. 

A reduction had already taken place of the ju- 
diciary system of the United States ; that is, the 
superfluous Judges were dismissed, who under 
the preceding Administration had unneccessarily 
augmented the expences of civil Government ; 
and the object of the Republican party in the 
House of Representatives was to obtain a repeal 
of the Internal Taxes ; comprehending excises, 
stamps, auctions, licenses, carriages and refined 
sugars. 

The most eloquent in debate was Mr. Randolph. 
He was Demosthenes, but Demosthenes who had Sacri- 
ficed to the; Graces. He spoke full an hour for 
the repeal of the tax on domestic distilled liquors ; 
that is, whiskey, and pbach, and apple brandy. 
At the conclusion of the debate the Speaker very 
solemnly exclaimed, " They who are for the re- 
*' peal are to say aye ! and they who are against 
^* it are to say no." The affirmative monosylla- 
ble immediately resounded from every quarter of 
the building. Aye ! Aye ! Aye ! followed in 
rapid succession ; upon which the Speaker with 
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much gtavity proclaimed^ '^ The ayes have it J 
** The Bill has passed !" 

I took great interest in this debate^ for I consi- 
der whiskey very cheering ; but I thought it curious 
that a Member from Virginia should stand up for 
the repeal of the tax upon that liquor, which, 
now it is become cheaper, will throw many of 
his countryntien oiF their feet ! 

Having amused myself a few da3rs at the im- 
perial city, I rose with the sun, and pursued my 
journey along the banks of the Potomac. About 
nine in the morning I reached the bridge at the 
Little FaUs ; a bridge that raises the admiration 
of an Americany but provokes only the contempt 
of an European. In fact, art in America would 
not detain an intelligent Traveller one hour ; but 
nature would perhaps enchain his attention for 
years. 

Near the bridge at the Uttle Falls my journey 
was suspended by the rain, and I found a recep- 
tion in the tavern of Mr. Slimner, a German^ who 
at the age of threescore was smitten by a young 
English woman, whom he had taken for his 
wife, and who had brought him a child ; a 
diild the darling of his dotage, which he ludi^ 
crously termed " his little young woman cut 
shorter." 

The rain not remitting its violence, I was 
obliged to pass the night under the roof of this 
fond couple, whom, I, however, left at an early 
hour the next morning to prosecute my journey ; 
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purposing to take the more ciroiiitaas road of the 
Great Falls of the Potomac^ 

I pass over in Silence the common occnrrtslices 
of the road ; th^ waggoners who retiiriled lio 
answer to my interrogatioifs^ and the pkntatiotf- 
curs that disturbed ray reveries with their bark- 
ing. About noon I reached the cross reads, and 
taking to the right, I coUld fctery minute hwr 
more distinctly the roar of the Grmt FaUs. At 
length I came to a spacious stream tailed '^ Dt£- 
^^ ficult Run ;'* *an appeilatioti d^ti^ed fnxn the 
difficulty in crossing it. But no: place could be 
more romantic. On ond bank towered a majcMic 
mountain, from the side of which rocks hangihg 
in fragments menaced the Traveller with deatrdc- 
tion ; while others that had tutnbkd into dae 
stream interrupted its courscj producing a tuxnol- 
tuous roar that absorbed the cry of the water fowl 
hovering over th e waVes« 

I was in suspense whether to ford this Ranj or 
wait for a guide on its bank, when I desoried two 
boys on the opposite shore who obeyed my call 
with alacrity ; leaping from rock to rock till thtfy 
reached the spot where I stood. With the assist- 
ance of a pole they conducted me to the opposite 
bank, where I learned that one of my young 
guides was called Basil Hurdhy and the other 
Jack Miller. 

I now ascended a hill that led to the OrM 
Falls, and on a sudden my steps were ^suspended 
by the conflict of elements, the strife of na^- 
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tare. I beheld the coarse of a large river abrupt- 
ly obstructed by rocks, over which it was break- 
ing with a tremendous roar ; while the foam of 
the water seemed ascending to the clouds^ and 
the shores that confined it to tremble at the con- 
Tolution. I gazed for some time in silent awe 
at this war of elements^ when having recovered 
irom my admiration^ I could not help exclaiming to 
the Great Maker of Heaven and of Earth, '•' Lord ! 
*^ What is man that thou art mindful of him, or 
** the son of mM^ that thou regardest him !*' 

For several hours 1 continiied gazing at these 
Falls, lost in musing over the grandest object 
the Universe can supply ; and when I beheld 
the wilderness around me^ 1 could not but be 
impressed with the idea that nature delighted to 
pJerform her wonders in the secrecy of solitude. 

The obstruction of these Falls to boats con- 
veying the produce of the interior country to 
Alexandria and the city of IVashingtony has been 
obviated with unremitted labour by the construc- 
tion of locks ; and large boats ascend and des- 
cend without much difficulty. Of these locks 
it may be expected that I should give some ac- 
count ; but after the noble spectacle of the Falls, 
I had no disposition to examine an Aqueduct de- 
vised probably by the incitement of avarice or 
luxury. When I journeyed fifteen miles out of 
the beaten road, it was not art but nature that 
called me. 

A little below the Falls, on the bank of the 
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Poiomac, stand a kw scattered buildings, which 
form a kind of hamlet called CbarhUeviiU. The 
first settler in this savage wilderness was the 
Lady of General Lee^ from whose christian name 
the place takes its appellation. 

At a house of entertainment kept by Widow 
Myers, I was accommodated with a supper and a 
bed. This buxom Widow was by persua- 
sion a Methodist, and possessed of considerable 
property. 

Into what part of the world has not Love found 
his way ? The goat herd in Virgil discovered 
him to be an inhabitant of caverns ; and the 
Widow Myers acknowledged his power in the 
wilderness of the Potomac Falls. The muscular 
form of a young Scotcbnian enchained the glances 
of the pious Widow ; whose eyes seemed to say 
to the brawny Caledonian, ^^ Stay me with flag- 
^' gons, comfort me with apples ; for I am sick 
« of love !" 

On leaving the Great Falls of the Potomac I 
was followed by a dog, whose attendance I rather 
encouraged than repulsed. I was tired of tra- 
velling alone, and I wanted a companion. 

An European who has confined his trarels- to 
his own countiy, can have but a very imperfSsct 
idea of the forest scenery of America. His ima- 
gination, familiar only with open and clear 
grounds, will scarce form an adequate concep- 
tion of the endless and almost impenetrable woods 
in the Western Continent : It was through such 
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woods that I now journeyed with an accessibn of 
cheerfulness from the company of my dog ; and 
smoking tobacco in my raairh, with which I 
never went unprovided. . 

I never remember to have felt a mors perfect 
exemption fnom care than in my journey from the 
Potomac Falls. I rioted in health, and I walked 
forward ohMtns meorum.et obHviscendus ab iilis. I 
embraced the Universe as my country, and it was 
wholly indifferent to nje wterel terminated . my 
pilgrimage ; for ,whethier I ended my days in the 
wilds of the PohmaCj or the close of Salisbury^ 
ibe earth and its bands would have been about m4 
for ever. 

. I eat my dinner in a log-house on the road. It 
was kept by a small planter of the name of 
Honur. Such a tavern would have ratsbd the 
thunder and lightning of 'anger in. the page of 
my brother^travellers in Ameiica. But the la- 
malted scardty, of jimerican inns, is easily ac- 
counted for. In a country where every private 
bouse is a temple dedicated lo hospitality, and 
open alike to Travellers of every description, 
ought it to excite surprize that so few good taverns 
are to be found ? When, therefore, 'the Travel- 
lers through the United States^ curse in their 
pages of calamity the musquitoes, and fleas, and 
bugs, and ticks that interrupt their slumbers, 
they make the eulogium of Anierican hospitality. 
.' The inhabitants of these woods are remarkably 
jMTolific ; they obey at least one of the divine in- 
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jonctions^-^ihey increase and muitiply tHeir gpe- 
cies. Mr. Homer was out felling the lofty 'tmfcs 
of the forest^ but Mra; /Auv^ was fitting by tiie 
fire, surrounded by half a/dd2jen< girls and boys^ 
and giving a bosom of inatemall exuberance tio a 
child shbheld in faeranaasl >A ondy-paied boy 
iand girU were fsating their diimbr on the hearth : 
it seemed to be short commons ; for after llirast^' 
ing their iingers into ihe platter; thby licked 
them with great gusixii Coale^ you riat tlie aop, 
cried the boy, the e^ belongs to me. Nji> it 
don^t, said the girl, fbr mammy^s ken laid it 

Leaving the hut df^Mr* Htmer, 1 walked irigo* 
rously forward, indulging the hope I shootd gd: 
to Frying'P^n before niffat. Bot before dusk I 
found myself bewildered in the wood^^ whose 
solitude was rendeh^d more melancbci^ from tht 
cry of the owl. I had given ihyBcIf up Ibr lost^ 
and was taking the flint from my pboket to kin^ 
die a fire, and pass the night .unc}^r a tfee, wfaen 
the sound of the axe chopping wood scgoiced my 
hearing. Not metre delightful was sleep eVer to 
the vfesLty, or water to the thirsty^ <ftian the souqd 
to my ear. * * ' 

Guided by the noise of the axe, I gbt to a tc^ 
bacoo plantation ; but I had scarce leaped tiie 
fence when a couple of huge dogs assailed ijse^ 
barking, advancing mid retreating, all in a hrtailAi. 
Now, thought I, if these curs wtre to d»&at)xiei, 
what an ignominious death would termi&ate my 
pilgrimage on earth. Fear is not only an igmt- 
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1^ but dftiigeraus pasmiMi ;/ ^nd^ had! tui^ned 
and endea^uared to ^seapb from these blodd* 
hounds^ it is a hundred to one but I^d been 
seized in that part wfaeise fadnoulr .%&• said to be 
lodged. 

I, therefiire^ stood tk^ gmtmd, and called las* 
tily ^ the homse. Mj c^ry was not unheatd; the 
dcidr was openefl> and a tad advanced with a 
light, which he had fixed in ;a calabash. 

i Ti^e way; my iViend, if you please, to Frying^ 

"^"^ Tryimg^fnn^^ ^Ti% a right difficult w>ad to 
^^ find in the dark. You must kee^ aJtKig'the 
" worm.-fcnce-'-***Ja«;/flr t begone — ^hush your 
" mouth, thci5^, you ifoti^f /•^begone, I spy, you 
^: bloody^-^You huist keep^iir<ii/ along the worm 
'F (i. e. erooked) fence, till' you come to a barn~* 
^ but I would advise you to avoid • the brush^ 
^ wood about the barn, becatjifie of a nest of rat* 
^f de8nake6--Hankl the old dne 1$ ntighty^ savage.*-^ 
^ Well— ^whepi you have left ^he barn on yout 
^ right, take th^ path that leads into the woods, 
'< and keep the main road the wbple w^y, with- 
^^ out turning either to the right or left, till you 
^^ come to the track of the w^itwlr^then cross 
'^ right over into the next wood, and that will 
^' bring you to Mrying'-Pan Kun-'^and, then, ]^^ 
<' could not go wrong if you was to try at it.'' 

My friend, will you ^ourme with a draught 
sif water ? 

Yes, sure. * Come walk with me into the house. 
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You R<?ver /^— hu»h your noise* you mgur.^^ 
Jowkr ! if you don*t fau8h> FU itake y/ou rally for 
soinethipgi 

On Entering the log-house, I found a man sit* 
ting with his wife and five children, before a 
blazing fire of wood. My leader^ do you not 
envy nie the sensations with which the strings of 
my heart vibrated on beholding this domestic 
groupe ? The weary Traveller, after losing hie 
way in the awful, woods of jimerica, stoops to 
enter at the door of a little log-house, and happy 
to be once more in the society of his fellow- 
creatures, finds the roof under which he has got 
shelter large enough for his hearths desire. 

Hospitality is the prominent feature in the 
character of a Firginian ; and 1 had a presently 
ment that I was housed for the night. When I 
had drunk my water, which tasted the more de^ 
licious, from being administered to me by a fine 
girl of seventeen, (she had two pitch-balls stuck 
in her head for eyes,) I rose to depart ; but the 
man of the house accosted me, saying, '^ Be con- 
'' tent, I pray you, and tarry here all night ; the 
'^ day is grown to an end : to*monow I will send 
" my son to put J^ou in the way." 

The children now considered me as one of the 
family, and^ moving their chairs, made room for 
me to come within their circle. 

My dogs, said the man, gave you a rally. But 
I reckon it was the little dog you brought witb 
you, that m^de them so savage. 
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Oh ! my ! what a pretty little lap Foist, cried 
the eldest girl. Indeed, indeed, he's right beau- 
tiful. 

Mafy, said a boy about nine years old, he's for 
all the world like the little dog that Jack Hatehei 
bought of *Squire Carters driver. He's spotted 
just like him. Y\\ lay you he came out of the 
same bitch. 

Do hush, Bill^ said Mary* The gentleman 
brought the dog with him from England. 

An Englishman once, said the eldest son, bor- 
rowed a dog of me, and was ashamed to return 
him. He carried him to England. If I was ever 
to go there, I would make a point to find the dog 
out. How big, Sir, is England f 

Nearly, Sir, as big as the State of Virgima, 

(Oh ! Maty^ said the next sister, what a great 
big place !) 

Then, said the young man, I should give it up 
for a bad job. I did not reckon that England 
had been bigger than Prince William County. 

Supper (that is tea) was now got ready ; nor 
was it without a grateful emotion that I beheld 
the mother of this worthy family unlock her 
Sunday cupboard, and hand her eldest daughter 
part of a loaf of sugar to break for the repast. 

JVilmoty the eldest son, now departed. I dis- 
covered afterwards that he was courting the 
daughter of Mr. Strangeways^ neighbour, whom 
he never failed to visit afler the labour of the 
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day. It was plain he was a lover by the care he 
took in adorning his person ; changing his Jeg- 
gings* for a pair of P&ilaJelpbia-madc boots, and 
his frock for a fashionable coaieeA The first 
character of love is a diffidence of pleasing. 

After supper we again drew round the fire. — 
I had for some time perceived an unusual blaze 
in the chimney ; but supposing it to come from 
an oven, I said not a word. 

At length the good woman exclaimed. The 
plague ! there's our chimney on fire again. We 
must pull down the rubbish, or we shall get no 
peace. 

Mr. Strangeways now rose with great compo- 
sure, and seizing a large stafF, went out to the 
back of the chimney, where he raked away the 
rubbish ; while Mary^ catching up a gourd, filled 
it thrice with water, and helped to extinguish 
the conflagration. 

As the night advanced, I could not but medi- 
tate upon the place my worthy host designed for 
my repose. I formed a hundred conjectures. 
He surely would not cherish me in the bosom of 
his numerous family ? And yet I could perceive 
only one room in the house. 

There were three beds in the room. Of these 
1 discovered that the back one belonged to the two 
eldest girls ; for while Mr. Strangeways^ his wife, 
and I were yawning in concert over the fire, I 

* Indian stockings, 
f Coatee is the American for a short coat. 
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perceived Maryy from the comer of my eye, steal 
softly to her nest, and slip in under the clothes ; 
an example that was quickly followed by 
Eliza, who, with equal archness, crept in by 
her side. 

Pure and simple innocence ! To dread no eye, 
and to suspect no tongue, is the prerogative of 
the family to whom these mannei*s belong. 

At length Mr. Strangeways asked me if I wa^ 
willing to go to bed, and, upon my replying in 
the aiBrmative, he fetched a ladder from an out- 
house into the room, and having placed it against 
the wall, he ascended a few steps, and opened a 
trap-door in the rafters, which I had not per- 
ceived led to a cock-loft. 

Did you ever mount a ship's ladder, said Mr. 
Strangewqys ? 

I replied, that I had a thousand. 

Then, said he, be kind enough to follow me. 

I followed, without betraying the least emotion 
of surprise ; none but a rustic would have ut- 
tered an exclamation at the novelty of the stair- 
case. I found a decent bed in the room appro- 
priated to my reception ; and, when Mr. Strange^ 
ivays had opened and closed the shutter of the 
window in a manner which, after travelling so 
long in America f I could not but understand ; the 
worthy man bade me a good night, and left me to 
my repose. I soon fell asleep ; nor were my 
slumbers disturbed by the vision of an exorbitant 
22 
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landlord, appearing, to levy contributions on injr 
purse, with a long bill in his hand. 

I rose the next morning with the sun, and 
descended my ladder. The family were all stir- 
ring. The father and sons were at the plough, 
the mother was getting ready breakfast, and the 
two girls were at their spinning-wheels. The 
sound of these instruments was not quite so har- 
monious as that of a piano ; but I know not 
whether a woodland nymph giving rapid mo- 
tion to her spinning-wheel, be not a more cap- 
tivating object than a haughty town-dame run- 
ning her fingers disdainfully over the keys of a 
harpsichord. 

Marys breast knew not the restraint imposed 
by the depravity of the world. 

When I came down, she replied to my saluta- 
tions of the morning, by saying, (her spinning- 
wheel still in rapid motion) Oh ! Sir ! I am so 
sorry ! indeed ! indeed ! indeed ! — upon my word 
and honour — ^your little dog is gone back home ! 

My dog, cried I, gone back home! I fear> 
Miss, you advised him to go. 

No Sir, returned the girl, indeed ! indeed ! a 
double indeed 1 a hundred indeeds I I asked 
him to stay. 

Do Mary, said the mother, hush yournonsense. 
Could your asking make the dog stay ? 

Why, mother, said the girl, I reckoned by his 
going to lie down at the door, that he wanted 
to go back ; so I talked to him^ and told him if 
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he knew when he was well off he would stop and 
be my dog. 

Your dog, cried the mother. How came that 
kbout ? 

Why, mother, replied the girl, did I not make 
the gentleman promise me last night, that he 
would leave the dog under my care till he tra- 
velled this road again. Pish ! said the mother, 
you cannot child take care of yourself. 

The brother entered just as the last sentence 
escaped the lips of the girl. What ! Mary^ said 
he. So you made the gentleman promise he 
would travel this road again ! 

Do, Wilmot^ said the girl, hush. Don't take 
me up before I am down. 

Fags ! Mary^ said Wilmot^ I believe you will 
be both up and down often enough yet before 
you die. We have all our ups and downs in the 
world. 

Do mother, cried the girl, tell fVilmot to hush. 
I know what ! I wont mend his coat that's out 
of elbows — I wont for spite — and then, he can't 
go to the dance at Newgate. 

Yes, said fVilmot, I can go to the dance at 
Newgate. 

Yes, said Mary^ but will Rose dance with you ? 

No matter, rejoined Wilmot^ I will get EUza 
to patch the elbows. You'll do it for me EUza — 
I know now for a flying squirrel's nest — and I'll 
save the prettiest one for EUza. 
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I'll patch your elbows for you brother^ said 
the other girl. Is the squirrel's nest on the 
plantation. 

And when the stranger's dog, said Maryy comes 
back, I shall be better ofF than Eliza. 

And when the stranger comes back, said fVilmoi^ 
What then ? 

V\ hat then ? Mr. Inquisitive, said Mary^ why 
I reckon father will not shut his door against hini. 

Not I, said the father, putting on his coat as 
he entered the room. We are all fellow-travel- 
lers in this vale of tears ; and it becomes us in 
our pilgrimage to behave with loving kindness to 
each other. The stranger shall alwa5rs find a 
home under this roof. 

Sir, said I, I acknowledge your hospitality. 
But no man ought to account himself at home 
till he enters into the house of his heavenly 
father. 

Right, Sir, said the man. We are only sojour- 
ners here below. Our race is soon run. Our 
duty is to tarry here patiently till we are received 
into the house of our common father ; and heaven 
will will be doubly sweet to him who has borne 
afflictions without repining. 

The family now sat down to breakfast, and the 
stranger within their gates. But where, said 
the father, hBill? 

Why I reckon, said fVUmot^Bill is gone to 
look for the gentleman's dog. I heard him halloo 
in the woods. 
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In a few minutes Bill returned, skipping like 
a young hart upon the mountains. 

Well, Billy said IFilrnof, what is become of 
the dog. 

Why I reckon, cried Bill, he is gone back to 
the Greal Falls. If I had know'd he intended to 
go, I would have tied him up in the stable. He 
was a right pretty dog. He was just such ano- 
ther as Jack Hatcbef bought of *Squire Carters 
driver. 

The morning was ushered in with rain, which 
continued throughout ihe day. It was the wet 
season in j4pril, a time very favourable to the 
planting of tobacco. ^ 

I, therefore, continued housed. I had got into 
pleasant quarters ; and I opposed but feebly Mr. 
Strangeways, who insisted with much hospi- 
tality that I should tarry another night under 
his roof. 

I passed the day in talking with Mary, and 
gazing on her dark eyes. She had dressed herself 
with no little coquetry ; and I could perceive 
when she contemplated her white frock and 
blue sash, that she thought herself a finer lady 
to-day than she was yesterday. Enviable Maid ! 
with her, dress and happiness were synonimous 
terras. 

We had breakfasted next morning, and the 
old man was gone to cultivate his tobacco, when 
a pedlar came to the door. The appearance of 
04 
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Sam Lae$ lighted up joy in the eyes of Mary 
and Eliza. 

The pedlar first exhibited his ballads. " Here,** 
said he^ '' is the whole trial, examination, 
^^ and condemnation of Jason Fairbanks^ who 
^' was executed at Philadelpbia for cutting off 
" P^&U Ptackefs head under a hedge on the 
" road to Frankfort:' 

Lord! said Eliza^ what a wicked fellow. I 
would not live in one of those great big towns 
for all the world ! But I wonder whether it is 
true? 

True ! replied Mary, certainly it is. Don't 
you see it is in print. 

" And here," cried the pedlar, ^' is the account 
'^ of a whale, that was left ashore by the tide in 
^' the bay of Cbesapeak, with a ship of five thou* 
^' sand tons in his belly, called the Merry Dane of 
*' Dover. She was the lai^est ship ever known.'* 

And is that true too ? said Eliza. 

True ! cried Mary. How can you ask such a 
question ? Do you think they would put it in 
print if it was not true ? 

Come pedlar, said I, let us examine the con* 
tents of your box. Have )rou any ear-rings ? 

At this interrogation I could perceive the 
bosom of Mary rise to her chin. 

Yes Sir, said the fellow, I have ear-rings that 
would be an ornament to the ears of the Presi- 
dent's lady. I have them at all prices — from 
five dollars down to one and a half. My five 
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dollar pairs are fit for the first tip top, quality 
breeding. 

Let me see some, said I, that are fit for the first 
tip top, quality breeding. 

There, said he, is a pair— *and there is another, 
that a dutchess need not be ashamed of. I sold 
the fellow pair last week to 'Squire Carfwrigbi's 
lady in Gloucester County. 

I thought the heart of Mary would have burst 
from its bondage. It made her little bosom heave 
up and down like a bird that was dying. 

Mary J said I, do me the favour to accept that 
pair of ear-rings ; and EUza^ I beg you will take 
the other. 

Eliza had put on her little straw bonnet to 

visit Miss , at the shrine of whose beauty 

tVilmot was offering his incense ; and she now 
danced off with an accession of happiness from 
the present I had made her. The pedlar strung 
his box over his shoulders, and seizing his staff, 
pursued his journey through the woods. 

And now^it was necessary to separate from the 
family of the log-house in the woods. Yet, I 
could not leave Mary without emotion. Oh ! 
ray reader, if you are a lover of a happy face, it 
would have done your heart good to have beheld 
the countenance of this Virginian damsel, when 
her mother had hung the ear-rings to her ears. 
The spinning-wheel no more revolved with the 
magic of her hand. Mary was sitting cross- 
Jcgged (I hope I need not gut this naughty wor* 
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of its vowels) in her chair ; and had placed on 
her lap a little looking-glass^ in which she was 
beholding herself. She uttered not a word. Real 
happiness is not loquacious ; the mind under its 
influence is content with its own sensations. 

I now rose to go. The mother and Mary were 
the only tenants of the log-house. I bade the 
Dame good bye. 

I wish, said the worthy woman, that Wtlmot 
was here. The gentleman will never find his 
way out of the woods. My daughter, do put on 
your bonnet, and shew the gentleman the way to 
the main- road. 

Mary rose with alacrity ; she slipped on her 
bonnet ; and having taken a parting look at the 
glass, conducted me through the plantation. 

I gave the little wood-n5rmph my arm, and we 
walked forward together. The mocking-bird 
was singing ; his song never appeared to me so 
sweet before. 

At length, after walking half a mile, we emerg- 
ed from the wood, and reached the track of the 
wheel. 

And now, Mary^ said I, once more farewell. 
Her cheek was crimsoned, and the redness of 
her lips heightened, from the exercise of walk- 
ing. I would fain have tasted them ; coral 
was not to be compared to their hue ; and the 
nether one, a little more prominent than the 
other, looked as if some bee had newly stung it. 

Wc both stood some minutes in silence. If 
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peradventure, noijv, thought I, I should give a 
pressure to that Up, what effects might ensue. 
There may be a subtile poison lurking in its 
moisture. It might doom me td pass the remain- 
der of my days in a house roofed with shingles. 

Mary^ said I, farewell. And let my advice 
go with you. Confide not for ornament in the 
rings that hang to thy ears, but in the virtue 
that dwells in thy bosom. For when thou art 
deceived, though thou clothest thyself with crim- 
son, though thou deckest thee with the orna- 
ments of gold, though thou rcntest thy face 
with painting, in vain shalt thou be fair. 

After walking a mile and a half, I met a boy 
sauntering along, and whistling, probably, for 
want of thought. How far, my boy, said I, is 
it to Frytng-Pan ? You be in the pan now, re- 
plied the oaf. I be, be I, said I. Very well. 

Frying' Pan is composed of four log-huts and 
a Meeting-house. It took its name from a cu- 
rious circumstance. Some Indians having en- 
camped on the Run, missed their frying-pan in 
the morning, and hence the name was conferred 
on the place. 

I did not deign to stop at Frying-Pan, but pro- 
secuted my walk to Newgate; where in the 
piazza of Mr. Thorntons tavern I found a party 
of gentlemen from the neighbouring plantations 
carousing over a bowl of toddy, and smoking 
segars. No people could exceed these men in 
politeness. On my ascending the steps to the 
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piazza every countenance seemed to say. This 
man has a double claim to our attention; for he is 
a stranger in the place. In a moment there was 
room made for me to sit down ; a new bowl was 
called for, and every one who addressed me did 
it with a smile of conciliation. But no man 
asked me where I had come from, or whither I 
was going. A gentleman is in every country the 
same ; and if good-breeding consists in sentiment, 
it was to be found in the circle I had got into. 

The higher Vtgirdans seem to venerate tbem-' 
selves as men ; and I am persuaded there was 
not one in company who would have felt embar- 
rassed at being admitted to the presence and con* 
versation of the greatest Monarch on earth. 
There is a compound of virtue and vice in every 
human character ; no man was ever yet fault- 
less ; but whatever may be advanced against 
VtrginianSj their good qualities will ever outweigh 
their defects; and when the effervescence of 
youth has abated, when reason asserts her empire, 
there is' no man on earth who discovers more ex- 
alted sejntiments, more contempt for baseness, 
more love of justice, more sensibility of feeling, 
than a VIRGINIAN. 

At Newgate my pilgrimage was nearly at an 
end ; for Mr. BalF^ plantation was only distant 
eight miles, — and it was he whom I was going to 
visit. But it was now necessary to bestride a 
horse ; for in Virginia no man is respected who 
travels on foot ; and as a man of sense will oon-f 
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form with the customs of every country, and at 
Rome, as my Lord Chesterfield elegantly observes, 
kiss either the Pope^% gi^stt toe, or his b — ^k — e, 
I put myself to the expence of a horse, and with 
the argument of a stick I prevailed on him to 
advance. 

CHAP. X. 
MEMOIR OF MY LIFE 

IN THB WOODS OP VIRGINIA. 

There be some sports are painful } but their labour 

Delight in them sets off ^ some kinds of baseness 

Are nobly undergone ; and most poor matters 

Point to rich ends. Tliis my mean task 

Would be as heavy to me^ as odious ) but 

The mistress^ which I serve^ quickens what's dead. 

And makes my labours pleasure.— -Hear my soul speak i 

I am in ray condition, a Prince, Miranda ; 

I do think a King ; and but for thee, 

I would no more endure this wooden slaver}'. 

Than I would suffer the flesh-fly blow my mouth. 

The very instant that I saw you, did 

My heart fly to your service ; there resides. 

To make me slave to it ; and, for your sake. 

Am J this patient log-man. Shakesfeabb. 

Reception at Pohoke — An old FieJd-Scbool — A fair 
Disciple — Evening Scene on a Plantation-^^tory 
of Dick the Negro, &c. &c. &c. 

JL HE rugged and dreary road from Newgate to 
New-Market, in Prince William County, is bor- 
dered by gloomy woods^ where the natives of the 
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State, and emigrants from Nev) Jersey ^ cultivate 
on their plantations Indian corn, wheat, tobacco, 
and rye. After passing Bull Run, a stream that 
takes its appellation from the mountains of the 
same name, the Traveller comes to the intersec- 
tion of two roads, and is in suspense which to 
take. If he travels th^ left it will bring him to the 
unaccommodating town of New^Markety where 
publicans* and sinners waste the day in drinking 
and riot ; but the right will conduct him to the 
hospitable plantation of Mr. Bally who never yet 
shut his door against the houseless stranger. 

Having come to Bull Run, I stopped at a kind 
of waggoner's tavern on its border, to inquire 
the way to the plantation. Old Flowers the 
landlord, reeled out of his log-hut towards my 
horse, but was too much intoxicated, to make a 
coherent reply ; so giving my steed his head, I 
was all passive to his motions, till overtaking an 
old negro man, I demanded the road to Mr. 
BalPs. The old negro was clad in rags, if rags 
can be called cloathing ; he was a squalid figure 
of sixty, and halted as he walked ; he was grunt- 
ing somewhat in the manner of an old hog at an 
approaching shower of rain ; and he cairied a 
hickory stick in his right hand, with which he 
was driving the cattle home from pasture. 

Is this the way, old man, to Mr. BalFs f Aye, 
Master, Fm going there myself; and should have 
gpt to the plantation a couple of hours before 

• Tax Gatherers, 
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sun-down, but the red bull was strayed after old 
mother Dye^s heifers, and it cost me a plaguy 
search to find him in the woods. 

Good company on the road, says Goldsmitby is 
the shortest cut, and I entered into conversation 
with the negro. 

Then you live with Mr. Ball? 

Aye, Master, I live with the *Squire, and do a 
hundred odd jobs for him. You're going to see 
him, I reckon ; some friend its like enough. The 
'Squire is a worthy Gentleman, and I don't tell a 
word of a lie when I say he would not part with 
me for the best young negur that was ever 
knocked down at vendue.* There was 'Squire 
JViUiams of Nortbitmhirhnd wanted to tempt 
him, by oiFering for me a young woman that wa9 
a house-servant, a seanisfery and could work at the 
hoe. But old birds is not to be catched with 
chafF. No ! No ! says Master, I shant easily 
meet with the fellow of Dick again ; he is a gar- 
dener, a flax-beater, and a good judge of horse- 
flesh. No ! No ! if I part with Dick, I part 
with my right-hand-man. 

Has your Master a large family ? 

Aye, a house full of children. Four and three 
makes seven. There's seven young ones altoge* 
ther ; four girls and three boys. Master IVaring 
is a sharp one ; he found a nest of bees in the 
woods, which I reckoned nobody know'd any 
tiling about but myself; and will make nothing 

♦ Auction. 
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of climbing a hickory after an owl*s nest, and 
pulling out old and young by the neck. Con- 
cern it, an owl always scares me. He'll turn bis 
eyes round and round, and look all manner of 
ways at once ! 

Have you good hunting in the woods ? 

Aye, rat it, Sir, I reckoned you was coming to 
hunt with Master. But, God help us, hunting is 
all over ; the New Jersey men have cleared the 
woods. When I was a lad, I used to track the 
wolves on the snow, and never tracked one that 
I did not catch. Master, I don't telF you a word 
of a lie, if you'll believe me, when I say that in 
one winter I got fifteen dollars reward from the 
Justice at New- Market y for the heads of wolves. 
And then there was such mighty herds of deer ; 
the woods v/Sisfesied with them. We would not 
take the trouble to hunt them ; all we had to do, 
was to tie a bell to the neck of a tame doe, and 
turn her into the woods. ^ little after sun-down, 
wc got ready our guns, and stood behind the out* 
house. Presently we could see the doe trot to- 
wards home, followed by half a dozen bucks 
prancing after her. Then we crack away at 
them all together, and hie ! they come tumbling 
down by hundreds ! 

The conversation of the negro held me enga- 
ged till we got to the plantation ; I then gave him 
my horse, and walked through the garden to the 
house. 

In my way through the garden I passed two 
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young ladies gathering roses, who, however inl-* 
mured in the woods, were clad with not less 
elegance than the most fashionable females of 
Europe. They were beautiful in face and form ; 
and I asked them with a bowing mien, whether 
Mr. Aj// was at home. They replied, that their 
papa was in the parlour, and with niuch sweet- 
ness of manner directed me by the shortest path 
to the house. 

Mr. Ball received mc with undissembled ac- 
cents of joy ; he said he had long expected my 
coming, and was gratified at last. A nod to a 
mulatto boy placed refreshments on the side- 
board, and in a few minutes the family assembled 
to take a peep at the Schoolmaster. 

The first impression made by Mr. Ball decided 
that he was a Gentleman ; and I was not a little 
delighted with the suavity of his manners, and the 
elegance of his conversation. 

When the children withdrew, I entered on the 
terms ofmy proposed engagement, and presented 
to him a letter which I had been honoured with 
from Mr. Jefferson. I knew my host to be a 
Firginian who favoured the Administration, and 
thought a letter from the President would operate 
on him like witchcraft. But I was unacquainted 
with my man. Mr. Ball was not to be biassed 
by the whistling of a name ; he read my letter 
more from complaisance than any motive of cu- 
riosity ; observed, that a man*3 conduct could 
Aa 
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alone decide his character ; congratulated him- 
self upon the acquisition of a man of letters 
in his family ; and offered to engage me for 
• a twelvemonth, at a salary of a hundred gui- 
neas. I acknowledged the honour he did 
me, and engaged with him for a quarter of a 
year. ^ 

The following day every farmer came from the 
neighbourhood to the house, who had any chil- 
dren to send to my Academy, for such they did 
me the honour to term the log-hut in which I 
was to teach. Each man brought his son, or his 
daughter, and rejoiced that the day was arrived 
when their little ones could light their tapers at 
the forch of knowledge ! I was confounded at 
the encomiums they heaped upon a man whom 
they had never seen before, and was at a loss 
what construction ta put upon their speech. No 
price was too great for the services I was to* ren- 
der their children; and they all expressed an 
eagerness to exchange perishable coin for lasting 
knowledge. If I would continue with them 
seven years ! only seven years ! they would erect 
for me a brick seminary on a hill not far off; but 
for the present I was to occupy a log-house, 
which, however homely, would soon vie with the 
sublime College of William and Mary^ and con-, 
sign to oblivion the renowned Academy in the 
vicinity of Fanquier Court-Hwise. I thought 
Englishmen sanguine ; but thesie Firginians were 
infatuated. 
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I now opened what some called an Academy^* 
and others an Old Field School ; and^ however 
it may be thought that content was never felt 
within the walls of a seminary^ I, for my part^ 
experienced an exemption from care^ and was 
not such a fool as to measure the happiness of 
my condition by what others thought of it. 

It was pleasurable to behold my pupils enter 
the school over which I presided ; for they were 
not composed only of truant boys, but some of 
the fairest damsels in the country. Two sisters 
generally rode on one horse to the school-door, 
and I was not so great a pedagogue as to refuse 

♦ It is worth the while to describe the Academy I occupied 
on Mr. BalV^ plantation. It had one room and a half. It 
stood on blocks about two feet and a half above the ground, 
where there was free access to the hogs, the dogs, and the 
ponltry. It had no ceiling ) nor was the roof lathed or plas- 
tered y but covered with shingles. Hence, when it rained, 
like the nephew of old Elwes, I moved my bed (for I slept in 
my Academy) to the most comfortable corner. It had one 
window, but no glass, nor shutter. In the night to remedy 
this, the mulatto wench who waited on me, contrived very 
ingeniously to place a square board against the window with 
one hand, and fix the rail of a broken down fence against it 
with the other. In the morning, when I returned from 
breakfasting in the ^' great big- house,** (my scholars being 
collected,) I gave the rail a forcible kick with my foot, and 
down tumbled the board with an awful roar. " Is not my 
window," said I to Virginia, *'of a very curious construction r" 

Indeed, indeed, Sir^** replied my fair disciple, ** I think it 

is a mighty noisy one." 

Aa2 
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tlicm my assistance to dismount from their steeds. 
A running-fcotraan of the negro tribe, who fol- 
lowed with iheir food in a basket, took care of the 
beast ; and after being saluted by the young ladies 
with the curtesies of the morning, I proceeded 
to instruct them, with gentle exhortations to dili- 
gence of study. 

Common books were only designed for com- 
mon minds. The unconnected Lessons of Scoi, 
the tasteless Selections of Bingiam, the florid Ha- 
rangues of Noab Jf^ebster^ and the somniferous 
Compilation of Alexander ^ were cither thrown 
aside, or suffered to gather dust on the shelf; 
while the charming Essays of Goldsmith^ and his 
not less delectable Novel, together with the im- 
pressive Work oi DeFoe, and the mild productions 
of Addisoftj conspired to enchant the fancy, and 
kindle a love of reading. The thoughts of these 
writers became engrafted on the minds, and the 
combinations of their diction, on the language 
of the pupils. 

Of the boys I cannot speak in very encomiastic 
terms; but ihey were perhaps like all other 
school-boys, that is, more disposed to play truant 
than enlighten their minds. The most important 
knowledge to an American^ after that of himself^ 
IS the Geography of bis country. I, therefore, 
put into the hands of my boys a proper book, and 
initiated them by an attentive reading of the Dis- 
coveries of the Genoese ; I was even so minute as 
to impress on tlieir minds the man who first des- 
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cried land on board the ship of Columbus. That 
man was Roderic Triana, and on my exercising 
Ihe memory of a boy by asking him the name, 
he very gravely made answer Roderic Random. 

Among my male students was a New Jersey 
gentleman of thirty-, whose object was to be ini- 
tiated in the language of Cicero and Firgil. He 
had before studied the Lolin grammar at an 
Academy School (I use his own words) in his 
native State ; but the Academy School being burnt 
down, his grammar, alas ! was lost in the con- 
flagration, and he had neglected the pursuit 
of literature since the destruction of his book. 
When I asked him if he did not think it was 
some Goth who had set fire to his Academy School ^ 
he made answer, " So, it is like enough," 

Mr. Dye did not study Laiin to refine his taste, 
direct his judgment, or enlarge his imagination : 
but merely that he might be enabled to teach it 
when he opened school, which was his serious 
design. He had been bred a carpenter, but he 
panted for the honours of literature. 

Opfat ephifpia bos ; piger opiat arare caballus. 

HoR. 

Such was the affectation or simplicity of this 
man, that he expressed his fears the Engiish stu- 
dents would interrupt his acquirement of Latin. 
Not knowing whether to storm or laugh, I ad- 
vised him to retire with his books into Maddisons 
Cave. 

Aa 3 
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The Blue Ridge Mouniaim were in sight from 
the plantation of Mr. Bally and the rays of thfe 
descending sun gilded their summits. But no 
situation could be more dreary. It had neither 
the wildness of nature, nor the uniformity of 
art ; and in any month of the year would inspire 
an Englishman with thoughts of suicide. 

I never saw slavery wear so contented an aspect 
as on Poboke plantation. The work of the slaves 
was light, and punishment never inflicted. A 
negro, who had run away, being brought back 
by a person who recognized him, he was asked 
by Mr. Ball the reason of his elopement. Be- 
cause, said the fellow, I was born to travel. 
This man I presume was a predestinarian. 

On the Sabbath the negroes were at liberty to 
visit their neighbours. Woman, of whatever 
colour, delights in finery ; and the girls never 
failed to put on their garments of gladness, their 
bracelets, and chains, rings and ear-rings, and 
deck themselves bravely to allure the eyes of 
the white men. 

Nor are they often unsuccessful ; for as as the 
arrow of a strong archer cannot be turned aside, 
so the glance of a lively negro girl cannot be 
resisted. 

The verse of Virgil will apply to the people 
of Virginia : 

Alha Ugustra cadunt, vaccinia nigra Uguntur. 

Several families from New Jersey were settle4 
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in the neighbourhood. The characters of men 
are best illustrated by comparison, and it may not 
be useless to compare the Jersey man with the 
native Virginian. 

The New Jersey Man put his hand to the 
plough ; the Virginian only inspects the work of 
his farm. The New Jersey Man lives with the 
strictest oeconomy, and verj' seldom v isits or receives 
visits. The Virginian exceeds his income, loves 
to go abroad, and welcomes his guests with the 
smiles of hospitality. The Ntw Jersey Man turns 
every horee out to labour, and walks whither he 
has to go on business ; the Virginian thinking it 
degrading to be seen on foot, has always his 
riding nag saddled and fastened to the fence. 
The New Jersey Man is distinguished by his pro- 
vincial dialect, and seldom enlarges his mind, or 
transfers his attention to others ; the Virginian is 
remarkable for his colloquial happiness, loses no 
opportunity of knowledge, and delights to shew 
his wit at the expence of his neighbour. Neither 
a dancing-master, a pedlar, or a maker of air 
balloons, was ever encouraged by a New Jersey 
Man ; but on a Virginian they never fail to levy 
contributions. The treasury of the pedlar is in 
vain laid open to the eyes of the New Jersey Man ; 
neither the brilliant water of the diamond, the 
crimson flame of the ruby, nor the lustre of the 
topaz, has charms to allure him; but the Virginian, 
enamoured of ornament, cannot gaze on tijcm 
Aa 4 
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with impunity ; he empties his cofibrs of evciy 
dollar to adorn the apparel of his wife and 
daughters. 

Of my female students there was none equal 
in capacity to Virginia. The mind of this fair 
creature was susceptible of every culture ; but it 
had been neglected, and I opened to her worlds 
of sentiment and knowledge. 

Geography was one of our favourite studies. 
The greatest tiifler can scarce inspect a map with- 
out learning something ; but my lovely pupil 
always rose from it with a considerable accession 
of knowledge. Imparting such new ideas w;as 
no undelightful employment, and I often ad^ 
dressed my rose of May in an appropriate Ode. 

ODE 

TO VIRGINIA, LOOKING OVER A MAP. 

POWERFUL as the magic wand. 
Displaying far each distant land. 
Is that angelrhand to me. 
When it points each realm and sea. 

Plac*d in geographic mood. 
Smiling, shew the pictured flood. 
Where along the Red Sea sea-coast. 
Waves o*erwhelm*d the Eg^tian host. 

Again the imaged scene survey. 
The rolling Hellespontic Sea ; 
Whence the Persian from the shore^ 
Proudly pass*d his millions o'er. 
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See I that little Isle afar 
Of Salamis renown'd in war -, 
Swelling high the trump of fame 
With glory and eternal shame. 

And behold to nearer view. 
Here thy own lov*d country too ; 
Virginia ! which produc*d to me, 
A pupil fair and bright like thee ! 

It was my desire to open to my pupil the Trea- 
sures of Shakespeare ; of that poet whose works 
will be studied with increasing rapture on the 
banks of the Mississippi, the Ohio and Potomac^ 
when the language in which FbUaire reviled him 
shall have perished with the wreck of nations. 
But the Library of the plantation did not supply 
the poet of nature ; and I was almost in despair^ 
when on a shelf in a miserable log-house I found 
the first volume of Theobald^ edition. The book 
I obtanied for a trifle, and I removed it to my 
school. 

I shall not easily forget the feeling with which 
my pupil read aloud that beautiful and natural 
scene in the Tempest, where Mirant/a sympathizes 
with Ferdinand, who is bearing logs to Prosperous 
cell. No scene can be more exquisitely tender, 
and no lips could give juster utterance to the 
speeches of its characters than those of my fair 
disciple. Her voice possessed more magic than 
Prosperos wand. I was transported into fairy 
land. I was rapt in a delicious dream from 
wfoich it was misery to be waked. All around 
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was enchantment. And what Ferdinand had 
before exclaimed on hearing the music of Artel^ 
I applied in secret to the voice of Vtrgima — 

This is no mortal business, nor no sound 
That the earth owns ! 

The female mind seems peculiarly adapted to 
relish tender poetry ; and in the Elegy of Gray, 
and the Ballad of Goldsmitby I spread before my 
pupil a rich banquet to exercise reflection. Such 
poets are ever read with advantage, for they em- 
bellish nature and virtue with an elevated but 
chaste imagination. 

My pupil was perhaps not a regular beauty ; 
but her form was exquisitely delicate ; and there 
were a spirit and expression in her countenance 
that charmed more than mere regular features. 
Her hair was rather light for eyes perfectly 
black. 

Voila mon Eleve : il faut encore y joindre 
Un petit nez, mats un nez fait au tour, 
Ne% retrousse comme le veut F Amour, 

As the studies of my pupil never tired, so the 
relation of them will never fatigue me. She 
learnt French with avidity, and it was no unplea- 
sant task to hear her give utterance to the musi- 
cal language of a SevignS. The Epic Narrative 
, of Fenehny and the pathetic Tale of Sain^ Pierre^ 
were the French books that most delighted her. 
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But she thought the translation of Paul and 
Virginia from the pen of Miss Helen Maria 
Williams, more beautiful in her attire than that 
of the author. " The Sonnets," exclaimed Vir^ 
giniaj " are so pretty. Indeed ! Indeed ! Sir, 
" they are !" 

The Rose, the queen of flowers, and theme 
of the Persian poets, grew abundantly in the 
garden ; and my girls never came to school 
without having gathered clusters of them to de- 
corate their dress. Hence I breathed only fra- 
grance in a circle of loveliness. 

How unspeakably delightful was the employ- 
ment of cultivating the taste of Virginia ! By 
the magic of the Belles Lettrcs I was opening 
the avenues of her innocent heart to friendship 
and to pity; I was exciting its natural suscepti- 
bility for every mild and tender passion that can 
soften humanity. 

Let the gloomy and austere moralist condemn 
woman to vegetate on the earth. Let him shut 
from her those sources of pure and exalted plea- 
sure, arising from the contemplation of the 
sublime and the beautiful. Such inhibitions 
become the cynic in his cell ; but let a man of 
the world and of elegant education ask. his heart 
what conveyed to it such transports in the com- 
pany of a particular female. Was it the lustre 
pf the eye ? the redness of the lip ? or the pecu- 
liar conformation of the features ? No. The 
beauty of countenance which captivates a soul 
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exalted by education, depends not upon any known 
rule of proportion, but is connected with senti- 
ment ; it is the emanation of intellectual excel- 
lence, the beaming forth of that moral sense 
which imparts a magic to every look, and consti- 
tutes expression. Women, like men, without 
education, are not of a social but gregarious 
nature. They herd together, but they exchange 
no ideas. And there is certainly the same dif- 
ference between an educated and uneducated 
woman, as between one living and one dead. 

Succession is only perceived by variation, and 
in the delightful employment oi teaching my lovely 
pupil all I kneWy the hours of the morning were 
contracted to a moment by the earnest applica^ 
tion of my mind to its object ; time took a 
new pair of wings, and the school-door, which 
faced the south, had the sun staring full upon it, 
before I recollected that my attention ought to be 
divided, and not consecrated to one scholar. 

Hence I frequently protxactcd the studies of 
the children till one, or half past one o'clock ; a 
practice that did not fail to call forth the excla- 
mations both of the white and the black people. 
Upon my word, Mr. Ball wovdd say, this gentle- 
man is diligent ; and Aunt Fatty the negro cook 
would remark, " He good cooUtnossa that ; be not 
like old Hodgkinson and old Harris ^ who let the 
hoys out before twelve. He deserve^good wages /" 
Having sent the young ladies to the family 
mansion, I told the boys to break up ; and in a 
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few minutes they who had even breathed with 
circumspection, now gave loose to the most riotous 
merriment, and betook themselves to the woods, 
followed by all the dogs on the plantation. 

Let the reader throw aside my volume, whose 
mind feels disgust from the images afforded by 
a school in the woods of America. I deprecate 
not his severity ; I write not for such feelings. 
Bui, reader, if thou art a father, or if thy mind 
uncorrupted by the business and vanities of life, 
can delight in the images of domestic privacy, 
thou wilt derive more real satisfaction from the 
picture of a groupe of school-boys at play, than 
from the conflict of the AusMans with the 
French on the plains of Maringo, 

There was a carpenter on the plantation, whom 
Mr. Ball had hired by the year. He had tools 
of all kinds, and the recreation of Mr. Dye, after 
the labour of study, was to get under the shade 
of an oak, and make tables, or benches, or stools 
for the Academy. So true is the assertion of 
Horace, that the cask will always retain the 
flavour of the liquor with which it is first 
impregnated. 

Well, Mr. Dye, what arc you doing ? 

I am making a table for the Academy -School. 

What wood is that ? 
It is white oak. Sir. 

What then you are skilled in trees, you can 
tell oak from hickory, and ash from fir \ 

Like enough, Sir. (A broad grin) I ought. 
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to know those things ; I served my time 
to Jr. 

Carpenter. — I find, Sir, Mr. Dye has done with 
his old trade ; he is above employing his hands; 
he wants work for the brain. Well ! laming is 
a fine thing; there's nothing like larning. I 
have a son only five years old, that, with proper 
laming, I should not despair of seeing a Mem- 
ber of Congress. He is a boy of ^^wz^; he could 
play on the Jew's-harp from only seeing Sambo 
tune it once. 

Mr. Dye. — I guess that's Billy ; he is a right 
clever child. 

Carpenter. — How long, Sir, will it take you to 
Jeam Mr. Dfye Latin ? 

Schoolmaster. — How long, Sir, would it take 
me to ride from Mr. Ball's plantation to the 
plantation of Mr. IVomiley Carter ? 

Carpenter. — ^Why that, Sir, I suppose, would 
depend upon your horse. 

Schoolmaster. — ^Well, then, Sir, you solve your 
own interrogation. — But here comes Dick. What 
has he got in his hand ? 

Mr. Djye. — A mole like enough. Who are you 
bringing that to Dick ? 

Did. — ^Not to you. — You never gave me the 
taste of a dram since I first know'd you. Worse 
luck to me ; you New Jersey Men are close sha- 
vers ; I believe you would skin a louse. This is a 
mole. I have brought it for the gentleman who 
came from beyond sea. He never refuses Dick a 
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dram; I would walk through the wilderness of 
Kentucky to serve him. Lord ! how quiet he 
keeps his school* It is not now as it was ; the 
boys doh*t go clack, clack, clack, like 'Squire 
Pendleton s mill upon Catbarpm Run ! 

Schoolmaster. — You have brought that mole, 
Dicky for me. 

Dick. — ^Yes, Master, but first let me tell you 
the history of it. This mole was once a man ; 
see. Master, {Dick exhibits the mole,) it has got 
hands and feet just like you and me. It was once 
a man, but so proud, so lofty, so puffed- up, that 
God, to punish his insolence, condemned him to 
crawl under the earth. 

Schoolmaster. — ^A good fable, and not unhap- 
pily moralized. Did you ever hear or read of this 
before, Mr. Dyef 
Mr. Dfye. — ^Nay (a broad grin) I am right cer- 
tain it does not belong to Msop. I am certain 
sure Dick did not find it there. 

Dick. — Find it where ? I would not wrong a 
man of the value of a grain of corn. I came 
across the mole as I was hoeing the polatoe-patch. 
Master, shall I take it to the school-house ? — If 
you are fond of birds, 1 know now for a mocking- 
bird's nest ; I am only afeard those yovmg rogues, 
the school-boys, will find out the tree. They 
play the mischief with every thing, they be full 
of devilment. I saw Jack Lockbart throw a stone 
at the old bird, as she was returning to feed her 
young ; and if 1 had not coaxed him away to 
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look at my young puppies, he would have found 
out the nest. 

In conversation of this nature I sometimes em- 
ployed an hour or two not unprofitably ; for it 
brought me acquainied with characters which 
could, perhaps, be Only found in the woods of 
America. Ihdeed human nature, when consi- 
dered separately from contingent circumstances, 
is, I believe, every where the same ; but raodi-> 
fied by custom and climate, its external qualities 
are varied. 

On Saturday I was at leisure to ride or walk. 
On that day the bow was unbent, that it might 
become stronger in its future tension. Yet, I 
confess, it was a day I rather dreaded than wish- 
ed ; for, without the company of Virginiay I gave 
myself up to despondency. 

Urit me Glyccrae nitor 
Splendenlis Pario marmore purlus : 
Urit grata protervitas^ 
£t vultus nimium lubricus aspici. 

Had I lived near the Alps I should certainly 
have adopted the plan of Saint Preux, and striven 
to dissipate my melancholy by climbing to their 
summit. The Blue Ridge Mountains were in 
sight, and why did I not ascend them ? Alas !• 
the manners of the Blue Ridgers possess none of 
that simplicity which characterizes the inhabi- 
tants of the mountains oi Switzerland. 

Finding the hours hang heavy^ I bethought 
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myself of some invitation that had been given me 
to a neighbouring plantation^ and one visit lead- 
ing to another^ in my round of calling on one or 
another^ I came to the bouse whither Virginia 
had gone before me. Firginuins are ever hospi- 
table ; ever open-hearted to the. stranger who 
enters their doors. The house of a Virginian is 
not less sacred to hospitality than the tent of an 
Arah. I was received always with transports. 
" Here, fViU^ take this gentleman's horse. Ed- 
^^ wardy run up stairs, my dear, and tell your mo- 
" ther and the girls to come down." 

My recreation after school in the evening was 
to sit and meditate before my door, in the open 
air, while the vapours of a friendly pipe admi- 
nistered to my philosophy. In silent gravity I 
listened to the negro calling to his steers return-* 
ing from labour, or contemplated the family 
groupe on the grass-plat before the dwelling- 
house, of whom the father was tuning his violin, 
the mother and daughters at their needles, and 
the boys running and tumbling in harmless mirth 
upon the green. Before me was an immense fo- 
rest of stately trees ; the cat was sitting on the 
barn-door ; the fire-fly was on the wing, and the 
whip-poor-will in lengthened cries was hailing 
the return of night. 

I was now, perhaps, called to supper, and en- 
joyed the society of Mr. Ball and his family till 
the hour of their repose, when I returned to my 
log-hut, and resumed my pipe before the door. 
Bb 
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The moon in solemn majesty wis rising from the 
woods ; the plantation-dog ' was Kitking at the 
voices of the negroes pursdirig their nightly revels 
on the road ; while the mdcking songstet mi- 
micked the note of every bird that had sutig dtir- 
ing the day. 

A skilful chymist \^ill endeavour to extract 
good from every substance, and 1 declined not 
the conversation of a man because his face dif- 
fered in colour from my own. Old Dicky the 
negro whom I had met on the road^ never 
failed to visit my cell in the evening, and the 
purpose of his visit was to Obtain a dram of 
whiskey. Dick said that // comforted biniy and I 
never withheld my comfort from him. 

As I con^dered old Dick a much greater phi- 
losopher than many of his white brethren who 
have written volumes on resignation under mis- 
fortunes, but could never bear the tooth-ache 
patiently ; I always put him upon talking about 
himself, and one evening when he came to see 
me, I desired he would relate to me the story of 
his life. 

STORT OP DICK THE NE&RO. 

'^ I was bom at a plantation on the Rappaha^i- 
noc River. It was the pulling of corn time^ 
when 'Squire Musgrove was Governor of Vir^ 
^^ ginia. I have no mixed Wood in my veins ; I 
*^ am no half and half breed ; lio chesnut-sorrel 
^* of a mulatto ; but my £sither and mother botb 
" catbe over from Guinea, 
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V When I was old enough to work, I 'was put 
,to look after the horses ; and, when a boy, I 
would not have turned my back against the 
best negur at catching or backing the most 

*' vicious beast that ever grazed in a pasture. 
*^ 'Squire Sutherland had a son who rode every 

" fall to look at a plantation on James River yvrh\c\\ 
was under the care of an overseer. Young mas- 

" ter could not go without somebody on another 
horse to carry his saddle-bags, and I was made 
his groom^ 

" This young chap, Sir, (here Dick winked his 
left eye,) \vas a trimmer. The first thing he 

" did on getting out of bed was to call for a 
Julep ;* and I honestly date my own love of 
whiskey, from mixing and tasting my young 
master's Juieps, But this was not all. He 
was always upon the scent after game, and 
mighty ficious when he got among the negur 

•'•wenches. He used to say that a likely negur 

*' wench was fit to be a Queen ; and I forget how 

'' many Queens he had among the girls on the 

•* two plantations. 

My young master was a mighty one for mu- 
sic, and be made ttie learn to play the Banger.t 
I could soon tunc it sweetly, and of a moon- 

" light night he would set me lio play, and the 

*^ wenches to dance. My young master him- 

* A dram oF spirituous liquor that has mint steeped in it» 
VslktTi by Virginians of a morning. 

f A Jdnd of rude Guitar. 
Bb2 
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** self could shake a desperate foot at the fiddle ; 
there was nobody that could face him at a 
Coftgo Minuet ; but Pat Hickory could tire him 
at a Virginia Jig. 

The young 'Squire did not livq long. He 

** was for a short life and a merry one. He was 

" killed by a drunken negur man, who found 

him over-ficious with his wife. The negmr 

man was hanged alive upon a gibbet. It was 

" the middle of summer ; the sun was full upon 

him ; the negur lolled out his tongue, his eyes 

seemed starting from their sockets, and for 

" three long days his only cry was Water ! Wa- 

«ter! Water! 

" The old Gentleman took on to grieve migh* 

^' tily at the death of his son j he wished that he 

*^ had sent him to Britain for his education '; but 

** after-wit is of no use ; and he followed his son 

'^ to that place where master and man, planter 

and slave, must all at last lie down together. 

The plantation and negurs now fell to the 

^ *^ lot of a second son, who had gone to Edm* 

hdrgb to learn the trade of a Doctor. He was pot 

like ^Squire Tommy ; he seemed to be carved 

" out of different wood. The first thing he did 

" on his return firom Britain, was to free all the 

*' old negur people on the plantation, and settle 

^ each' on a patch of land. He tended the sick 

" himself, gave them medicine, healed their 

^* wounds, and encouraged every man^ woman 

and child to go to a Meeting-house, that every 
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Sunday was opened between our plantation 
and Fredericksbur^h. Every thing took a 
change. The young wenches, who, in Master 
Tommys time, used to put on their drops, and 
their bracelets, and ogle their eyes, now looked 
*' down like modest young women, and carried 
their gewgaws in their pockets till they got 
clear out of the woods. He encouraged matri- 
mony on the plantatipn by settling each couple 
in a log-house, on a wholesome patch of land ; 
'* hired a schoolmaster to teach the children, 
** and to ei?^ry one that could say his letters gave 
*^ a Testament with cuts. This made rae bold to 
marry, and I looked out sharp for a wife. I 
had before quenched my thirst at any dirty 
puddle ; but a stream that I was to drink at 
constant; I thought should be pure, — and I 
made my court to a wholesome girl, who had 
never bored her ears, and went constantly to 
Meeting. 

She was daughter to old Solomon the Carter^ 
and by moon- light I used to play my banger 
under her window, and sing a Gimea Lovc- 
" song that my mother had taught me. But I 
" found there was another besides myself whose 
" mouth watered after the fruit. Cnffey^ one of 
^* the Crop Hands, came one night upon the same 
" errand. I am but a little man, and Cuffey was 
" above my pitch ; for he was six foot two inches 
" high, with a chew of tobacco clapped above 
** that. But I was not to be scared because he 
Bb3 
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*' was a big man, and I was a little one ; I car- 
ried a good heart, and a good heart is evciy 
thing in love, 

Ctiffey, says I, what part of the play is you 
" acting? Does you come after Sail? May be, says 
he, I does. Then, says I, here's have at you 
boy; and I reckoned to fix him by getting the 
** finger of one hand into his ear, and the knuckles 
*^ of the other into his eye.* But the whore-son 
'^ was too strong for me, and after knocking me 
down upon the grass, he began to si^ip upon 
me, and ax me if I had yet got enough. But 
^' Dick was not to be scared ; and getting his 
" great toe into ray mouth, I bit it off and swal- 
" lowed it. Cuffey now let go his hold, and it 
" was my turn to ax Cujfey if he had got enough. 
^* Cuffey told me he had, and I walked away to the 
" Quarter.+ 

My master the next day heard of my battle 
with Cuffey. He said that I ought to live 
among famters and wolves, and sold me to a 
^* Georgia nian for two hundred dollars. My 
*^ new master was the devil. He made me travel 
" with him hand-cuffed to Savannah ; where he 
*^ disposed of me to a tavern-keeper for three 
" hundred dollars. 

" I was the only man-servant in the tavern, 
*' and I did the work of half a dozen. I went to 
'* bed at niidnight, and was up an hour before 

* This is what is called Gouging. 
f The place of abode for die negroes. 
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^ sun. I looked after the horses, waited at table, 
*' and worked like a new negur. But I got 
^ plenty of spirits,, and that I believe helped me. 
" The war now broke out, and in one single 
" ye^r I changed rnasters a dozen times. But I 
" kiiowcd I had to work, apd one master to me was 
just as good as another. When the war ended, 
*' I was slave to 'Squire Fielding^ at jinnapolis^ in 
Maryland. I was grown quite sleady, and I 
" married a housc-servaat, who brought me a 
child every year. J have allcgelher had three 
wjvcs, and am the father of twelve children ; 
begot in lawful wedlock : but this you shall hear. 
My vvife djing of a flux, I was left to the 
management of my children ; but my master 
" soon saved mc that trouble, for direplly they 
*' were strong enough to handle a hoe, he sold 
" the boys to Mr. Randolfh of Fairfax^ and the 
"girls to 'Squire Barclay of Port Tobacco. It 
" was a hard trial to part with my little ones, for 
" I loved them like a father ; but there was no 
" help for it, and it was the case of thousands bc- 
*' sides myself. 

" When a man has been used to a wife, he 
'* finds it mighty lonesome to be without one ; 
^' SQ I m^ried a young girl who lived house - 
*' servant to a tavern-keeper at Elk Ridge Land- 
*^ ing. It is a good twenty-five miles from An^ 
^^ napalis to the Landing-place; but a ncgur 
" never tire when he go to sec his sweetheart, and 
Bb4 
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^' after work on Saturday night I would start for 
Eik Ridge^ and get to my wife before the sup- 
per was put away. Dinah was a dead hand 
at making gf mush ;* but she could not love 
it better than I. Dinah, says I, to her one 
night, if you was a Queen what would you 
" have for supper ? Why milk and muSh, DicJkf 
*^ says she. Concern it, Dinah, says I, why if 
** you was to eat all the good things what wojald 
*^ there be left for me ? 

I was not perfectly satisfied with my new 
wife ; I had some suspection that she gave her 
" conipany, when I was away, to a young mu- 
** latto fellow ; but as her children were right 
'^ black, I was not much troubled. I hever could 
" bear the sight of a mulatto ; they are made up 
'* of craft. They are full of impudence, and 
** will tell a black man that^he Devil is a negur ; 
*^ but I believe one colour is as much akin to him 
^^ as another. 

" I did not keep to my second wife long ; she 
*' was a giddy young goose, fond of dress. She 
" wore a ruffled smock ; and on a Sunday put on 
" such sharp- toed shoes, that the points of them 
*' would have knocked out a mosquitoes eye. If 
her children had not been right black and right 
ugly like myself, I should have suspected her 
" vartue long before I had a real caitse. 

" I had made Dinah a present of a little lap- 
*' foist ; a right handsome dog as you woulci 

^ Food resembling hasty-pudding. 
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" see ; and one Saturday, at negur day-time,* a 
** mile before I got to Elk Ridge^ the little foist 
*' came running up to me. Hie ! thought I, 
** Dinab must be out gadding, and looking for- 
^* ward I saw a man and a woman run across the 
** main-road into the woods. I made after them, 
*^ but I was getting m years, and a walk of twenty 
" miles had made my legs a liftle«tiff. So after 
^* cursing till my blood boiled like a pitch-pot, I 
** walked on to the taverp. 

^^ I found Dinab in the kitchen ; but the mu- 
*' latto fellow was not there. She ran to me, 
and fell on my neck. I hove her off. Begone 
girl, says I ; no tricks upon Travellers. Dick in 
*^ his old age is not to be made a fool of. Did 
not I see you, with Paris^ Mr. Jacksons mu- 
latto ? Lack a daisey, Dick^ says she, I have not 
" stirred out of the house. . I swear point blank I 
*^ hare not. I would kiss the bible, and take my 
*• blessed oath of it ! — Nor the foist either ! says 
I. Get you gone, you hussey, I Will seek a new 
wife. And so saying I went up stairs, made 
her gowns, and her coats and her smocks into 
a bundle, took the drops out . of her ears, and 
" the shoes off her feet, and walked out of tlic 
** kitchen. 

" I trudged home the same night. It troubled 
^' me to be tricked by a young girl, but it was 
*' some satisfaction to know that I had stripped 

♦ A cant term among the negroes for night ; tliej being 
then at leisure. 
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her of all her cloathing« Fin^ feathers makes 
fine birds; and I laughed to think how she 
would look next Sunday; for I had left her 
** nothing but a home- spun suit that she had put 
on when she got back.. 

I now said to myself that it was right foolish 
for an old man to expeci cpnstancy from a 
young girl^ and I wished that my f^r^t wife had 
" not got her mouth full of ye}lo\f clay. Half 
a mile from jinnapoUsy by the roajd-fide, is a 
grave-yard. It was here my poor wife was 
^^ buried. I had often heard tell of ghosts, and 
wanted to see if there was any truth in it I 
stole softly to the hedge that skirted the road. 
HogUy says I, does you rest quiet ? Hoga does 
you rest quiet? Say^ Hoga! and quiet old 
'5 Dick ! I had hardly said the words when the 
*^ leaves began to stir. I trembled as though I 
^' had an ague. Hoga^ says I^ don*t scare me. 
" But in a less than a minute I saw a black head 
** look over the hedge, with a pair of goggle &yts 
^' that flamed worse than the branches of a pine 
*' tree on fire. Faith, says I, that cant be Hoga^s 
head, for ffoga had little pee pee eyes. I took 
to my heels and run for it. The ghost followed 
** quick. As luck would have it there was a gate 
*^ across the road. I jumped the gate, and crawl- 
^^ ed into a hedge. The ghost did not follow. 
'^ The gate had stopped him. But I heard him bel- 
^^ low mightily, and when I peeped over the hiedge^ 
^^ I saw it was 'Squire Hamilton s black bull. 
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^^ My master at jtrmafotis bcang made a bank- 
^ mpt, there was an execution lodged against his 
^ negurs. I was sent to Alexander *^ and knock- 
^^ ed down at vendue to old 'Squire Kegworfb. I 
" was put to work at the hoe, I was up an hour 
*^ before sun, and worked naked till after dark. 
** I had no food but Homony,and for fifteen months 
*^ did not put a morsel of any meat in my mouth, 
** but the flesh of a possum or a racoon that I killed 
** in the woods. This was rather hard for an old 
man, but I knowed there was no help for it. 
'Squire Kegwortb was a wicked one ; he beat 
** Master Tammy. He would talk of setting us 
** free ; you are not, he would say, Slaves for 
" life, but only for ninety-nine years. The 
" 'Squire was never married ; but an old negur- 
** woman kept house, who governed both him 
" and the plantation. 

*^ Hard work would not have hurt me, but I 
"'Could never get any liquor. This was despe- 
rate, and my only comfort was the stump of an 
old pipe that belonged to my first wife. This 
was a poor comfort without a little drap of 
whiskey now and dan ; and I was laying a plan 
to' run away, and travel through the wilderness 
of Kentucky, when the old 'Squire died. 
" I was now once more put up at vendue, and 
as good luck would have it, I was bid for by 
^' 'Squire Ball. Nobody would bid against hin> 

• Alexajidria^ 
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" because my head was grey, my back corercd 
'^ with stripes, and I was lame of the left leg by 
" the malice of an overseer who stuck a pilch- 
^* fork into my ham. But *Squire Ball knowed 
" I was trusty ; and though self praise is no 
" praise, he has not a negur on the plantation 
*' that wishes him better than I ; or a young man 
^* that would work for him with a more willing 
^' heart. 

'^ There is few masters like the 'Squire. He 
^^ has allowed me to build a log*house, and take 
^' in a patch of land, where I raise corn and 
*' water Meltons.* I keep chickens and ducks^ 
" turkeys and geese, and his lady always gives 
^* me the price of the Alexander market for my 
^* stock. But what's better than all. Master 
" never refuses me a dram, and with the help of 
*^ whiskey I don't doubt but I shall serve him 
" these fifteen years to come. Some of his 
" negurs impose on him ; there's Hinion, a mulatto 
'* rascal, that will run him in debt ; and there's 

« 

* Dick's log-hut was not unpleasantly situated. He had 
built it near a spring of clear water, and defended it from the 
sun by an awning of boughs. It was in Mr. Bairs peach- 
orchard. 

A cock tliat never strayed from his cabin served him instead 
of a time-keeper ; and a dog that lay always before his door 
was an equivalent for a lock. Witli his cock and his dog« 
Dick lived in the greatest harmony -, and notwithstanding the 
oretensions pf a white man to supleriority over a black one, 
neither the cock nor the dog would acknowledge any other 
master but Dick, 
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Leij one of the house-girls, who will suck the 
eggs and sweaj it was a black snake. But I 
never wronged Master of a cent,* and I do 
" the work of Hinton, of Henrys and Jack, with- 
out ever grumbling. I look after the cows, dig 
in the garden, beat out the flax, curry-comb 
" the riding nag, cart all the wood, /o/^+ the 
" wheat to the mill, and bring ail the logs to 
'* the school-house." 

. Such is the history of the life and slavery of 
Dick the negro, as he delivered it to me word for 
word^ It will, perhaps, exhibit a better picture 
of the* condition .of negroes in j^merica, than 
any elaborate dissertation on the subject. But 
it aspires to more credit than the mere gratifica- 
tion of curiosity. It will enable the reader to 
form a comparison of his own state with that of 
another, and teach him the unmanly grief of 
repining at the common casualties of life, when 
so many thousands of his fellow*creatures toil 
out with cheerfulness a wretched life under the 
imprecations and scourgings of an imperious 
task-master. 

' Mr. Ball was son-in-law to Counsellor Carter, 
of Bahimorej who had formerly resided in the 
woods of Firginia, and emancipated the whole 
of his negroes, except those whom he had given 
with the man'iage-portion of his daughter. Of 

* The hundredth part of a dollar, 
t Tote is the American for to cany. 
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this he afterwards repentedj and in a fit-of reli- 
gious enthusiasm wrote a serious letter to Mr. 
jR^//, exhorting him to free his negroes, or he 
would assuredly go to hell* Mr. Ball whose 
property consisted in his slaves, and whose family 
was annually augmenting, entertained different 
notions ; and with much brevity returned answer 
to tlje old gentleman's letter, " Sir, I will run 
" the chance/* 

Bat the period is hasting when I must leave 
Mr. Ball and the worthy families in his neigh- 
bourhood, and another page or two will conduct 
me out of the woods of Poboke. I had been 
three months invested. in the first executive office 
of Pedagogue, when a cunning old fox of a 
New Jersey planter (a Mr. /^eej discovered that 
his eldest boy wrote a better hand than 1. Fame 
is swift-footed ; vires acqutrit etmdo ; the disco* 
very spread far and wide ; and whithersoever I 
'went, I was an object for the hand of scorn to 
point his slow unmoving finger at, as a school- 
master that could not write. Vtrginia gave me 
for the persecutions I underwent a world of 
sighs, her swelling heavens rose with indigna- 
tion at old Lee and his abettors. But the boys 
caught spirit from the discovery^ I couM per- 
ceive a mutiny breaking out among them ; and 
had I not in time broke down a few brandies 
from an apple tree before my door, it is probable 
they would have displayed their gratitude for my 
instructions by throwing me out of my school- 
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wiwdbw. feut by arguing with 6ftfr over the 
shoulders, and another over the b^ck, I main- 
tained with dignity the first executive office of 
Pedagogue. 

I revenged inyself amply oA old Lte. It was 
the custom of his son (a lengthy fellow of about 
twenty) to come to the Academy with a couple of 
huge mastiffi at his heels. Attached to their 
master (par nobilef rat riini J. they entered without 
ceremony Pohoke Academy, bringing with them 
myriads of fl6as, wood-lice, and ticks. Nay, 
they would often annoy Firginlay by throwing 
themselves at her feet, ^nd inflaming the cholcr 
of a little lap-dog, which I had bought because 
of his diminutive size, and which Virginia de- 
lighted to nurse for me. I could perceive the 
eye of. Virginia rebuke me for suffering the dogs 
to annoy her ; and there l^y more peril in her 
eye than in the jaws of all the mastiffs in Prince 
fViUiam County. 

" Mr. Lee^'^ said I, ^' this is the third time I 
'^ have told you not to convert the Academy into t 
** kennel, and bring your dogs to school." — Lee 
was mending his pen ^^judgmaficatty.'^ He made, 
no reply, but smiled. 

I knew old ]Dick the negro had a bitch, and 
that his bitch was proud. I walked down to Dick's 
log-house. Dick was beating flax. 

*' Dicir said I, '^ old Farmer Lee has done me 
" much evil — (I don't like the old man myself, 
''Master,' said Jbick) — and bis son, repugnant to 






*' my express commands, has brought his &ther*s 
** two plantation dogs to the Academy. Re- 
venge is sweet — 

Right, Master,*' said Dick. *^ I never felt so 
happy as when I bit off Cuffeys . great toe and 

" swallowed it — 

" Do you, Dicky'^ said I, ** walk past the 

** school-house with your bitch. Lee\ dogs will 

" come out after her. Go round with them to 

^' your log-house ; and when you have once 

" secured them, hang both of them up by the 

" neck."^ 

*' Leave it to me, Master," said Dick. " TU 
" fix the business for you in a few minutes. I 
'* have a few fadoms of rope in my house — ^that 
" will do it." 

I returned to the Academy. The dogs were 
stretched at their ease on the floor. ^' Oh ! I am 
*^ glad you are come," exclaimed Firginia ; 
" those great big dogs have quite scared m^." 

In a few minutes Dick passed the door with his 
slut. Quick from the floor rose Mr. Lee's two 
dogs, and followed the female. The rest may 
be supplied by the imagination of the reader. 
Dick hung up both the dogs to the branch of a 
pine- tree ; old Lee lost the guards to his planta- 
tion ; the negroes broke open his bam, pilfered 
his sacks of Indian com, rode his horses in the 
night — and thus was I revenged on Alexander the 
Copper Smith. 

Three months had now elapsed, and I was com>v 
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tadnded officially to resign my sovereign autho- 
rity to Mr. Dye, who was in every respect better 
qualified to discharge its sacred functions. He 
understood Tare and Tret, wrote a copper-plate 
hand, and^ balancing himself upon one leg, could 
flourish angels and corkscrews. I, therefore^i 
gave up the " Academy School" to Mr. Dye, to 
the joy of the boys, but the sorrow of Virginia. 

Virginia bewailed my impending departure 
with tears in her eyes. " Alas !" ^aid she, " I 

must now quit my French, my poetry and 

English grammar ! I shall be taught no more 
** geography ! I shall no more read in Paul and 
Virginia, but be put back into Noah fVehfers 
" horn-book ! I shall (sobbing) do nothing but 
** write and cypher ! I wish Mr. Dye would 
" mind his own business. I wish, instead of 
" coming to teach school, he would go and work 
" at the crop." 

I now once m5re seized my stafF, and walked 
towards Baltimore. It was a killing circumstance 
to separate from Virginia ; but who shall presume 
to contend against fate ? 

I still, and shall ever, behold Virginia in my 
fancy's eye. I behold her fair form among the 
trees. I contemplate her holding her handker- 
chief to her eyes. I still hear a tender adieu ! 
faultering on her lips ; and the sob that choakcd 
her utterance still knocks against my heart. 
PbyUida amo ante alias; nam me discedere fievii ! 
c c 
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FOrJGEfrom BALTIMORE m Maryland, 
/9 COfVES in the Isle of Wight. 

Think you now behold 
Upon the hempen-tackle ship-boys climbing. 
Hear the shrill whistle which doth order give 
To sounds confus*d 5 behold the threaden sails^ 
Born with th* invisible and creeping wind. 
Draw the huge bottom through the furrowed sea. 
Breasting the lofty surge. 

Srakbspearb. 

1 embarked August 3, 1802, in the good ship 
Olhvej Captain Norman^ lying at BaUimorey for 
Cowes in the Isle of IVigbi. I had left England 
like a son of indigence in a miserable steerage ; 
but I now returned like a gentleman, enjoying 
the accommodations of an elegant cabin. It was 
by the merest fortune that I now returned to 
England ; and that I did not travel four years and 
a half more in the United States of America. But 
Captain Noiirmn politely accepted a draft for my 
passage across the Atlantic^ ; or more properly 
speaking, took my word for the payment of 
twenty guineas. 

BaUimore is built upon a river called Paiapsco^ 
about fifteen miles, 1 believe, from the Bay of 
Cbesapeak. To get to sea we had to sail down 
the waters of this mighty Bay, and pass through 
its Capes. 
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It was at Pilts Poini that I weat on board ; a 
place remarkable for its Commerce of various 
kinds ; for here ships land their cargoes, and 
here their crews wait not even for the twilight to 
fly to the polluted arms of the white, the black 
and yellow harlot. In conformity with the prevail- 
ing fashion of novcl-wrights I might here fill a 
dozen pages with anecdotes of a tender nature. 
It is the custom of the day. Every writer on life 
does it. And, indeed, so indiirerent is the age 
become to all other beauties in a narrative, that 
many a male, and man^ a female reader, unless 
they find a tale of bawdry, fall asleep over their 
book. But I shall not descend to gratify a pru- 
rient imagination, and cursed be my page when- 
ever it causes the virgin to hide her face. 

While the breeze continued fair, the water 
^nooth, and the good ship Olive without any 
perceptible motion, our passengers were merry 
as crickets. They consisted of a Bristol Physi- 
cian, and his wife, and his three sons, and one 
daughter. But when the wind began to blow, 
the sea to rise, and the good ship Olive to roll ; 
alas I what a change ! There was nothing but 
puking (I ought to gut this loathsome word of its 
vowels) from the rising of the sun till the going 
down thereof; every bucket in the ship was 
filled ; aye, even that in which the cook washed 
his dishes. 

Amidst this scene of nausea the steward was 
c c 2 



the only one who exhibited no emotion. Captain 
Nornian and I scrambled upon deck ; the steward^ 
the steward alone, was undismayed ! He sat 
very composedly on a chest eating fat pork ! 

D — n that fellow, cried the second mate. Stuf- 
fing his gizzard when all hands are sick! I 
do believe the villain would eat a dead jack-ass 
smothered in onions^ that had laid in a ditch a 
fortnight. You steward ! — Sir ! — Come upon 
deck and take this bucket into the cabin ! — I am 
eating my dinner, Sir ! — 

Blessed stomach ! that could swallow and digest 
fat pork amidst a family of puking passengers ! 

The name of this steward of pork-eating . 
memory, is too precious to be omitted. It was 
Potpan. Mr. Potpan was a native of Lmdmu He 
was bom in Thread-needle-street. His father 
was a bookseller of illustrious kindred. He was 
first cousin to the great Osborne^ whom Doctor 
Johnson knocked down with a folio.* — Mr.. 
Potpan informed me that he had subscribed ta a 
Circulating Library in London \ and asked me 
very gravely if I had ever, read the history of 
Tom Jom$y a Foundling, by the author of Roderic 
Random. — Go wash your dishes, you dirty rascal^ 
said the second mate. 

* It is lamentable to what pigmies the present race of an- 
thers is reduced. In these degenerate days it would take at 
least a dozen Poets to lift the Folio which the athletic 
Johnson threw at the head of his bookseller. I never read 
^this heroic achLeiement in the animated page of B^swell, but ' 
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It is a fad, that for the first week of our 
passage the steward did not once condescend to 
take the trouble to pull off his boots. They were 
Siiwarrow boots; adorned with two tassels. 

Mr. jidamsy the second mate, made the disco- 
very. The steward slept on the deck in the 
cabin ; the mate hurig above him in a hammock. 
It was ten at night. The steward was snoring ; 
the mate was making his hammock. 

I'll be d — d, cried the mate, if our steward 
does not turn in with his boots en. He is like a 
trooper's horse. You steward ! The steward 
kiept snoring. There was a pair of my spurs 
lying on the locker. Mr. Adams strapped them 
to the steward's boots. Tlie next morning when 
Mr. Po//>j» went upon deck, he was the jest of 
all hands. " Hoist the boat out," cried one, 
" the steward is going ashore !" — " Man the side 
" there," exclaimed another, " for the steward! 
"The steward is gomg ashore upon tlie shcet- 
*^ anchor !" 

I have often had occasion to remark, that 

I involuntarily st^rt from my seat, and bawl out half a dozen 

lines from Virgil : 

Nee plura eflfatus, saxum circumspicit ingens : 
Saxum antiquu^, ingens, campo quod forte jaccbat 
Limes agro positus, litem ut disceraerct arvis. 
Vix illud lecti bis sex cervice subirent. 
Qualia nunc hominum produeit corpora tellus, 
Ille manu raptum treplda torquebat in hostem 
Altipr insurg'jns, ^c. 

C c 3 
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among the vain and presumptuous, we find many 
who personate the character of a soldier; but 
none who pretend to assume that of a sailor. 
The fact is, that ihc trade of turning out toes, 
slow march and quick march, resting, poising 
and presenting, the right wheel and left wheel, 
is to be learned in a week ; but the art of put- 
ting the rigging over a lower mast-head, sway- 
ing up a top-mast, crossing a top -sail yard, bend- 
ing, reefing and handing sails, requires some- 
thing more than the duty of the parade, and the 
tuition of a drill serjcant. 

The steward informed us he had been a sol- 
dier ; that he had fought the Maroons at Jamaica. 
You impudent fellow," cried the mate, 

'tis well for you I am not a soldier. If I was, I 

would knock you as far with one blow, as it 
" would take a hackney coach a week to bring 
" you back." 

It was laughable to hear Mr. Potpan called. 

Second-mate. — ^You steward ! 

fo/forj,— Steward ! Steward! Steward! Stew- 
ard ! — Black cook. Teward 1 

Second-mate. — ^You steward ! how many calls 
do you stand ? What you say you won't come ! 

Steward ! (violently agitated) I am getting the 
plates out of the pantry. I am coming as fast as 
I can. 

Black cook. — ^Teward ! Bear a hand up 1 

Sailors. — Steward ! Pass the word there for 
the steward ! You loblolly boy I Steward ! 
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Steward. , How many more tiraes will you call 
me. I vish I vas ashore. 

Cbief-maU.-^l say, Mr. Steward ; if you don't 
bear a hand upon deck^ Til come down and 
rope's end you, you miserable fellow, till I can't 
find you. 

Steward. — I am coming, Sir. 

Chief-mate. — Coming! yon Jonas! So is Christ- 
mas coming. 

The steward went forward to wash his dishes. 
This provoked the wit of the sailors. *^ The 
" steward !" cried one fellow. " Look out there 
" for your bread-bags ! The steward is adrift !"— 
** Hang it," exclaimed the steward, *^ I can get 
" no peace." — *^ Hang it !" cried the second- 
mate. ** What kind of swearing is that ? Why 

you ease your oaths off with a round turn. 

They taper away like a marlingspike. I have 
^ heard a child of five years old swear morelus- 
" tily than you. Swear a good oath, or not at 
^^ all. Say damn it ! man." — " Well, then d — n 
" it," cried the steward, ^* 1 wish we were taken 
^* by an Algerine.''' — "A mutiny 1" exclaimed 
the mate. *^ Get ready your half pikcsJ, there ! ' 
** A mutiny ! The steward is going to take the 
" ship from us !" 

In our passage down the Chesapeake the 

winds were so contrary that we frequently let go 

our anchor, and the first time brought up in the 

mouth of the Potomac. This noble river rises in 

c c 4 
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the Allegany Mountains , and after receiving ^ 
number of tributiry streams, discharges itself 
into the Bay of Chesapeak. Of the tributary 
streams the principal are the Nominiy Macbodocky 
YocofHOCOj and Occoquan. 

The State of Maryland is divided into nearly 

two equal parts by the upper part of the Cbesa^ 

peak ; and by way of distinction one side of the 

Cbesapeak is called simply the Eastern Shore^ and 

the other the Western Shore. 

Had the wind been less favourable, I should 
have enlarged my speculations on men and man- 
nersj by a visit to the Eastern Shore. It was here 
Captain Norman was born ; and here his family 
dwelt on a wide plantation. We hoped for a 
head wind that would force us to drop our killick. 
We then purposed to dress ourselves in our gay- 
est apparel, and take a parting look at the girls 
before the wind wafted us from them and hap- 
piness. 

Proceeding down the Cbesapeak, we passed the 
Potomac, the Rappabarmock, York and James Ri- 
vers, and shaped our course through the promon- 
tories of the Bay. 

Having taken our departure from Cape Henry, 
we kept in a direction to catch the G«//>i& stream. 
It is of great importance in a navigation across 
the Atlantic to be acquainted with the Florida 
cuiTcnt ; for by keeping in it when bound east- 
ward the voyage is shortened ; and by avoiding it 
Vyhen returning to the westward is it equally faci- 
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I'rtatcd. A thermometer would ascertain whc- 
tlier a vessel is in the GtJpb stream, better 
than any other means that can be devised ; for 
the water in the stream is always warmer than 
the air.* By a comparison, therefore, with a 
thermometer between the temperature of the 
water and that of the air, it would be deter- 
mined, beyond all doubt, whether a ship was in 
the Gulpb, 

I was now upon the wide ocean again ; than 
whose unstable waters, there cannot be a more 
perfect emblem of the unsettled condition of hu- 
man life. Trouble follows trouble, like wave 
roUins: after wave. 

My spirit was not, however, much troubled 
during the voyage. Indeed, for the first week, 
the beautiful vision of Virgima lived unimpaired 
in my thoughts. I recalled the wood through 
which we had so often strayed, and the locust- 
tree under whose shade we had so often sat and 
listened to the mocking-bird. She was present 
in my mind^s eye. Her look of softness and in- 
telligence still penetrated my heart. I beheld 
her heaving bosom distended with a sigh at the 
inability of the woodmen to make an estimate of 
my merit ; and the music of her voice still vi- 
brated on my ear. — T, therefore, suspect that my 
gaiety was at first somewhat forced. Like a 
coward who ruslies from one extreme to another; 

♦ A difference will be found of more than eight degrees. 
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I abandoned my excess pf sorrow for mirth not 
less violent. 

Doctor and Mrs, had frequently pro- 
claimed in the cabin that they had written a 
letter to their friends in Bristol, announcing their 
embarkation ; and. that they had sent it by a Fal- 
mouth Packet, called the Lady Hoharin The 
only wish now ungratified was, that the Lady 
Hobarl might reach port before the Olive \ as 
tlieir coming unexpectedly on their friends might 
produce fits^ swoons and faintings. 

The night* after we had got into soundings, 
coming upon deck, I saw a sail upon the weather 
beam. " Well," said the Captain, " I have now 
** commanded the Olive three voyages, and that 
'' ship is the first she ever outsailed T* 

We hauled up a point. We got within hail. 
I handed the Captain the speaking trumpet. The 
bell was ringing for midnight on board the other 
ship, and a man calling the watch in English. 
We hailed. Hoa ! From whence came you ? — 
YtamSania Cruz! — ^Where are you bound.? To 
London ! — What ship is that ? The Racehorse /— 
What soundings did you get ? Ninety fathom ! — 
Here a fellow called the watch in our ship, strik- 
ing a handspike against the deck, and bawling, 

" Starbaulins stout, 

*< You must turn out, 
** And sleep no more in sin 5 

" For if you do, 

'' 111 cut your due, 
*' And let Larbaulins in." 
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*' Hoa ! the watch ahoy ! Turn out there ! 
" Turn out there ! Must I come down shipmates 
" and saw your bedposts?" — Nola bette, they slept 
in hammocks. 

I asked the Captain if he would drink some 
grog, and eat a few midshipman's nuts before he 
went to bed ? He gave me the key of his liquor 
case, and I descended into the cabin. 

Who is that ? cried the Doctor. — A friend of 
the baker. — ^Yes, I suppose so. Oh ! it's you, 
Sir. Did I not hear some loud talking upon 
deck ? — We were speaking a ship, Doctor. — 
Really, indeed ! And where is she from ? — From 
Hallifax, Sir. — From HaUifax! — And where is 
she going to ? — ^To Falmouth, — ^To Falmouth ! 
And what is her name ? — ^The Lady Hohart^ Sin 
The Lady Hobart I Good heaven ! exclaimed 
both husband and wife. Why we arc come up 
with our letter !~Yes, said I, and you could not 
have chosen a worse postman ; we outsail her 
like the wind ; she wants us to take her in tow. — 
How unfortunate ^. cried the Doctor. Wc shall 
arrive before our letter. 

The next morning the Lady Hobart was a 
league or more astern. The Doctor did nothing 
but spy at her with the glass. " What a dull 
" sailer," cried he. " It is a shame to employ 
" such a tub for a packet. The Lady Hobart / a 
'^ jade ! She ought to be sold out of the service.*' 

We had been at sea about a week, when one 
of our female passengers, who had come on board* 
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pregnant, was delivered of three little ones at a 
birth. I did not mention this lady before. In- 
deed she belonged to the ship ; for this was her 
second voyage in her. It was the second maters 
cat. 

" What, Mr. Adams^'' said one of the little 
boys; " will you do with the kittens. Won't 
'^ you heave ihcm overboard ?" " Heave you 
" overboard more likely," cried the mate; 
** D — n me if I would give my three young cats 
" for the whole fry of you 1" 

Seafaring people are not without their super* 
stitions; but they all promote humanity. A 
sailor would sooner lose his wages than throw a 
living animal overboard. 

But the greatest superstition that is thought to 
characterize a son of the ocean, is his nailing an 
old horse-shoe to the foremast. I never yet 
sailed in a vessel that was without this flat semi- 
circular plate of iron nailed to the lower extre- 
mity of one of the masts ; and I now repose such 
catholic faith in the power of a horse-shoe to 
shield a ship from harm, that I would not trust 
my old shoes in a vessel that was without this 
scrap of crooked iron. 

It is by effects only that we can hope to ar- 
rive at any knowledge of a cause. From the age 
of thirteen to twenty, I have sailed on the deep 
seas ; during that interval I have visited every 
quarter of the globe. Our ship was exposed to 
imminent dangers. But with this inestimable 
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jewel for our companion, we traversed the hidian 
ocean, and doubled the promontory of AfrUa^ 
without losing a mast, or splitting a sail. 

But it is not every common horse-shoe that 
will shield a ship from mischief. A horse-shoe 
new from the blacksmith's anvil, would be of no 
avail against the malevolent powers. It would 
be contemned by those invisible agents which 
wing the hurricane, and raise the waves. A 
horse-shoe to repel the shafts of their vindictive 
malice, must have travelled many hundped miles 
nailed to the foot of a horse ; and even be worn to 
a certain degree of roundness on the outer edge; 
The open part must be also placed downward ; 
in which position it represents an arch (a token 
of strength) and the rotundity of the heavens, 
which are to last for ever. 

My first care on going on board the Olive was 
to direct my obsen^ation to the foremast ; and it 
was with no little satisfaction that I perceived a 
venerable horse- shoe nailed to its lower extre- 
mity. The carpenter watched my motions, and 
interpreted my thoughts. " We are safe enough, 
*' Sir," said he. " No witches can come to us.'* 
" Are you sure," said I, very gravely, " that the 
^ horse-shoe is an old one ? " — " I could take my 
"oath of it," said the carpenter. "I rode the 
" horse it belonged to through the wilderness of 
" Kentuckyr 

We had been at sea about a week, when a fly- 
ing fish^ which was briskly pursued by a dolphin^ 
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fell upon the ship's deck, and was picked up by 
the steward. " I will keep this flying fish,'* cried 
the steward, ^^ for Sir Hans SJoane. Sir Hans 
" Shane is a great friend of my falher." — '^ Sir 
" Hans Devil,'' exclaimed Mr. Adams. " Go 
" wash your dishes, you dirty rascal !" 

This fish brought to my vrecollection an old 
story. When a sailor-boy was once relating his 
travels to his grandmother, the old woman be- 
K^ved every sight he had seen but that of a flying 
fish. She would believe that abroad there were 
mountains of sugar, and rivers of rum ; but she 
reproved her grandson for lying when he told her 
that be had seen fishes fly. 

Soon aflicr the flying fish fell on the deck, there 
came on a heavy gale of wind, which j>?// i be wild 
waters in a roar. An Oxford scholar' would in 
this place cite either Homer or Virgil \ for my part 
I am sick of such common-place heathenish stufi^; 
my attention retires fatigued from si* I'lvflt «, and 
incuhuere mari ; — I will not send my reader again 
to school, but transport him on board of the good 
ship Olive. 

Captain. — ^It blows fresh ! The wind whistles 
through the blocks, as the old fellow said when 
he had only half a sheave left at his mast-head I 
Turn the hands up to reef top-sails ! Lower 
away the top-gallant haliards ! Clue up! Clue 
up ! Away aloft, boys, and roll the sails up. 

Mr. Adams. — Fore-top-mast-head there ! You 
Cunningham X 
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Mr. Adanis. — ^Why don't you lay out upon the 
yard and roll tliat sail up ? 

Cunmngbam. — I am laying out, Sir, as fast as I 
can. 

Mr. Adams. — ^You lazy son of a b — ^h ! 

Captain. — Lower away the top -sails ! 

First Officer. — Aye ! Aye ! Sir ! Aye ! Aye ! 

Captain. — Send the hands aft here to this wea- 
ther reef tackle. 

Mr. Adams. — ^Come aft here men. More beef 
here ! more beef ! Some more hands to the 
standing part. Why you are only holding on the 
slack. There pull together. Hoa! ho ! yo, hoa ! 
Out with him hoa yo hoa ! 

First Officer. — Belay the reef tackle You are 
out. Up there and reef the sail. How many 
reefs. Sir? 

Captain. — ^Two reefs, Mr. Llewellyn. 

Mr. Adams. — ^Where's the steward ! You 
Steward ! Let me see your handsome fa«e upon 
deck here. 

Steward. — (from the cabin) The large bucket. 
Sir, has overturned from the rocking of the ship, 
and the cabin is in a pretty pickle. 

Mr. /tdams^-^-^Pind why did not you empty the 
large bucket before the squall came on ? I have 
a great mind to make you mess on it the remain- 
der of the voyage. 

Steward.. — It Tns empty, Sir. ' The passengers 
have filled it. Sir, within the last five minutes. 
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Author of this Volume. — Did I help to fill ity 
Steward ? 

Steward. — ^No, Sir. I did not include you. 

First Officer. — ^^Why the passengers are mighty 
greedy. They will eat their allowance, though 
they know they will have to throw it up again. 

Captain. — Is the cabin very dirty, steward ? 

Steward. — ^Yes, Sir, it is as dirty as Saint 
Gileseses. 

Captain. — And what were you doing, steward, 
when the passengers were so sick ? 

Steward. — I was eating my dinner. Sir. 

Captain. — -What was your dinner, steward ? 

Steward. — Cold pork, Sir. It was a lump of 
fat. 

Mr. jidams. --^WYiBi a precious appetite ! 

Steward. — ^Yes, Sir, Providence has been very 
kind to mc in that respect during the voyage. 

Captain. — Are the dead-lights shipped, stew- 
ard ? 

Steward.-^'So, Sir. 
. Mr. jidams. — And why did not you ship 
them ? 

Steward.^^l was afeard. Sir, I should fall over * 
board through the cabin-windows. 

Mr. Adams. — If you was to fall overboard, I 
would not heave you a rope^ 

Steward. — Sir, I am much obliged to you. 
There is no love lost between us. [Aside^ 

Captain.-^Mr. Adams our cargo will be spoilt. 
Do jump down and put those dead-lights in. 
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Both Mates. — Aye ! Aye ! Sir ! Aye I Aye ! 

The steward now came upon deck with a mop 
in his handy which he began to twirl over the 
weather-quarter. 

Mr. Adams. — You precious fellow ! Gone to 
windward with your mop ! 

First'tnate. — ^That's right, steward! Always 
throw ashes and hot water to windward. But 
put down your mop, and lend a hand to hoist the 
main-top-sail. 

Sailors. — (boisling) Hoa ho yoa ho! The 
steward does not pull hoa yo hoa. Taut leech hoa 
yoa hoa I Mind the roll hoa yo hoa ! 

Firshmate. — ^Belay the main-top-sail haliards ! 

Mr. Adams. — Steward ! 

Steward. — ^Holloa I — ^Sir ! 

Mr. Adams. — Your table>-cloth is flying out 
of the main-stay-sail netting. You made it fast 
with a granny's knot. Up therp, and take it 
•down.' 

Steward. — ^I can't get up. Sir. The ship rocks 
so, I should fall overboard. 

First- mate. — Mr. Adams let Cwmngbam go up. 
We shall lose the steward. 

Steward. — ^Mr. Llewellyn is the honly person 
who his kind to me in the ship. He his a gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. Adams.— knA you are a gentleman, and I 
am another gentleman ; and that's two swagger- 
ing lies, and so clap them both together. 
Bd 
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Steward. — How the ship rocks ! I feel quite 
queerish at my stomach. (The steward runs 
bastily to windward, and disgorges bis dinner,) 

Ftrst-mate. — You steward ! Go over to lee- 
ward ! 

Steward. — (grodning) Oh ! Oh ! Oh ! 

Captain. — ^Forecastle ! there ! Haul out the reef 
tackles forward, close reef the fore-top-saiL Send 
Cumiingbam and Afi^^aft to reef the mizen top-sail. 

Botb Mates. — Aye ! Aye ! Sir ! Aye ! Aye ! 

Sttward.^(still disgorging) Oh ! Ob ! Oh ! 

First-mate. — ^That's a hearty fellow ! 

The gale having settled into a steady breeze, 
we carried so much sail that the good ship Olive 
staggerred under it. But I never stepped between 
the stem and stern of a better sea-boat. It is 
true she was no flier. We never could knock 
more than three knots and # half outof her. In 
war-time she could not have trusted to her heels. 
But she was tight as a nut, and stiff as a church. 

August 21,1 602. This day, j ust as the Captain 
had taken his observation, that is, ascertained the 
latitude of the ship, Mr. Adams descried a sail in 
our wake. *' A sail ! A sail !" — ^The passengers 
dispatched the steward to know what she looked 
like. « Tell them,'' cried Mr. Adams, " that she 
looks like a horse." 

All hands came aft to gaze at the sail. 

First-nuite. — She overhauls us fast. 

Mr. Adams.^'Sht comes up with us hand over 
fist. 
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Captain. — ^You steward ! Hand my glass up 
out of the cabin. 

Steward. — Which glass Sir ? A rummer or a 
wine-glass ? 

Captain. — ^Yoa ignorant fellow ! — Cunningbam ! 
Jump down and bring my glass upon deck. 

Cunningham. Aye! Aye! Sir! Aye! Aye! 

Captain. — (looking fbnmgh bis glass over tbe 
taffarel) Faith ! that is a large ship. She could 
hoist the Olive in upon deck with her yard and 
stay-tackles. 

First-mate. — I reckon. Sir, she is a Britisb man 
of war. 

Mr. Adams.-^l thought she was one of Jobn 
Millars luggars. 

Steward.— O ! beautiful ship !• 

Passengers. — We arc coming in the track of our 
countrymen ! 

First-mate. — ^She goes five feet to our one. 

In about another half hour the ship in our wake 
was clearly discerned to be a heavy frigate, having 
fourteen ports of a side ; and through each of 
those ports, an engine of terror was visible, called* 
vulgarly a gun. 

Captain. — She shews her teeth. What a whack- 
ing frigate I Fourteen ports of a side, beisides a 
bridle-port I If it be an Englisb frigate, she 
would not hesitate to lie alongside of a Frencb 
two-decker. 

Autbor of this Fblume.-^A happy compliment, 
Dd 2 
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Captlin — ^and I sincerely believe, uninfected with 
flattery. 

The frigate being within readi of the good ship 
Olhey did us the honour to fire a shot at us ; — 
the shot fell in our wake, and threw the spray of 
the sea upon the deck. 

Passengers. — (running , or rather ttimbVmg head 
over heeky down the cabin ladder) That was a gun 
let off ! 

Steward. — (falling flat upon the deck) Oh ! 
Lord! Oh! Lord! Help! Helpl 

First-mate. — ^Why I thought, Potpan, you had 
been a soldier. 

Steward. — ^No, Mr. Llewellyn/ 1 am only a 
steward ! 

Ftrst^mate.-rC^o the Captain) Shall we haul 
down the studding-sails. Sir ! 

Captain. — Keep all fast ! Don't start a tack^ a 
sheet, or a brace. I want the frigate to give me 
another shot ; I want her to kill the steward. 

Mr. Adams. — ^Why, d — n his blood, he has got 
into a hencoop. He looks as fierce as a goose 
with one eye. 

First-mate. — ^You steward ! Come out of the 
hencoop 1 

Mr. Adams. — ^1*11 get a watch-tackle on him^ 
and bowse him out. (Mr. Adams pdls the stew-- 
ard out of the hencoop.) 

Steward. — ^Murder ! Murder ! 
Captain. — ^Tell us, steward, what you were 
ashore, or the next shot shall kill you. 
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Steward. — Oh ! Lord ! I was a penny-post- 
man. Sir, in London \ and a barber's boy at 

Jamaica. 

Mr. Adams. — I guessed so. I thought the fel- 
low had been running- footman to a barber. 

lirst-maie. — I reckoned he had been a school^ 

masier. 

Author of this Volume. — I believe the steward 
disguises the truth, I am of opinion he has 
been a schoolmastery but that he is ashamed to 

own it. 

First- mat, e. — ^Were you ever a schoolmaster^ 
steward ? Arc you learned in geography ? Who 
discovered America f 

Steward. — Commodore Anson^ Sir. 

First-mate. — ^You lie ! It was one of my coun- 
trymen, Madoc ap Owen Gwynetb; I can give 
you chapter and verse for it. 

Madoc tujif mwydic ei wedd 
Jfaum genau Owen Gwynedd : 
Ni fynnwn dir, fy awydd oedd 
Na aa mawr ond y Moroedd. 

Mr. Adams. — ^What the d^vil language is 
that i Is it double Dutch coiled against the 
sun ? 

First-nuite. — It is IVekb. It is what the full- 
breasted girls talk in the mountains. If the fri- 
gate don't blow us oi;t of the water, and this fair 
wind hold?, I hope next month to be bowsing 
p d 8 
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some of their j ibs up« If they knew I was coming, 
they would give the Olive a tow. 

Captain. — Haul down the main-top-mast stud- 
ding sail ! Come aft here to the down-bauL 
Lower away the haliards ! Start the tack there ! 
a hand. 

In a few minutes another shot was fired from 
the frigate. It went over the mast-heads of 
the good ship Olive. But no matter for that 
The steward on hearing it put his head into the 
binnacle. 

Man at the ielm. — I can't see the compass, Sir. 
The steward has got his head into the binnacle. 

First-mate. — ^You steward! take vour cocoa* 
nut out of the binnacle. 

Steward. — Murder ! Murder ! 

The frigate had now got alongside of us. Such 
a man of war ! I wish I had her for a frontispiece 
to this volume. I should out-do all the fVelsb 
Tourists with their thousand and one engravings 
of castles and churches, however venerable for 
their antiquity. 

Giptain. — ^Hoist the colours ? 

Mr. jidams. — (hoisting the colours) Call the 
steward away. He'll get jammed like Jackson be- 
tween the fly of the ensign and the mizen-shrouds. 

Captain. — (to the man at the helm) Mind your 
port helm ! 

Man at tie belm. — ^Port I Port ? 

Captain of tie JRr/]fa/^.— (hailing) Hoa! the 
ship ahoy ! 



\. 
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Master of ibe Olhe. — ^Holloa ! 

Capiain of the Frigate. — From whence came 
you ? 

Master of the Olive. — From Baltimore ! 

Captain of the Frigate. — Where are you bound ? 

Master of the Olive. — To Cowes in the Isle of 
Wight. From whence came YOU. 

Captain of the Frigate. — From Whitehall ! 

Master of the Olive. — ^Where are you bound ? 

Captain of the Frigate. — ^To Whitehall! 

Master of the Olive. — Ah ! I can tell you are 
British man of war ; though you have neither a 
jack, an ensign, or a pendant flying. 

Captain of the Frigate. — Back your main-top- 
sail. rU toss my boat out and send her on board 
of you. 

The yard and stay-tackles on board the frigate 
were now hooked on to the cutter ; the falls were 
manned, and the boatswain, together with his 
three mates began to tune the shrill whistle thai 
doth order give to sounds confused. The sailors 
were making a run of the tackle-falls, and the 
first Lieutenant, exclaiming, " Silence there ! 
^^ Step out ! Step out ! Walk away with him !" 
In one minute the cutter was suspended in the air 
between the fore and main yards. And now 
were heard the following orders, which had the 
magic to place the boat in the water, alongside 
of the frigate. " High enough' with the main- 
^* stay ! A turn there hoa ! Hoist away the 
X) d 4 • * 
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^ main-yard ! Avast there ! Lower away 
" the main-stay ! Lower away the yards ! Let 

The Man of War's boat being manned, she 
came alongside of the good ship OJive. The 
officer of her was a Midshipman ; he wore a 
weekly account in his collar: He was a dasher. 
He had on a gold-laced hat; a coat of quite 
BXi a la mode cut^ and an ivory hilted hanger sus- 
pended to his side. He skipped up the Olivis 
gangway^ and desired the Captain to muster his 
abip*s company, 

Owen Llewellyn I Here • 

John Adams ! Here ! 

Harry Handspike ! Here 1 

Thomas Trencherman I Hene ! 

William fFindlass I Here I 

Maiihew Mudge I Here ! 

Caleb Capsiem I Here t 

Benjamin Braeel Here i 

John Cleat ! Here I 

Jtoheri Stopper f Here I 

Samuel Shankpainter I Here 1 

Charles Cunningham! Here! 

Simon Scupper f Here] 

Thomas Taffarell Here ! 

John Jib! Here I 

Daniel DownhaulJ Here i 

Titus Timmynoggy! Here ! 

Cuffey Snowball ! Here I am myself) 

^ftcr Potpan! Here! 
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Midsbifman of the JF3ri]f a/f .—-Send Peter Potpan 
aft here. — Peter Potpan ! What part of the play 
are you acting on board here ? 

Potpan.-^l am steward of the ship. Sir. 

Officer. — What countryman are you Peter 

Potpan ? 

Potpan. — ^I am an jimerican, Sir. 

Officer. — Peter Potpan^ don't you tell a lie ever 
again, for you do it with a very bad grace. 

Potpan.-^ltidecd, Sir, I am an American. 

Officer. — ^Are you a republican or a federalist^ 
Peter Potpan ? 

Potpan. — ^I am a republican. Sir. 

Officer. — ^Did you vote for Adams or Jefferson ? 

Potpan. — ^I TOted for Adams, Sir. 

Officer. — A republican and vote for Adams I 
Don*t tell that in a stable of horses, Peter Potpan, 
or they will certainly kick your brains out. 

Po/^tf;i.— -Indeed, Sir, I am an American bora. 

Officer. — ^What part of America were you bom 
in PeSer Potpan f 

Potpan. — ^I was bom, Sir, in Kentucky. 

Officer. — ^In Kentucky ! What trees grow chiefly 
in Kentucky ? 

Potpan. — ^I never saw any trees, Sir, in Kentucky. 
I always lived in a city. 

Officer. — A city in Kentucky ! Next comes a 
green-bay horse to be shaved. — Cutter there! 
Perkins ! Matthews ! Jump up here, and lend 
Peier Potpan a hand to get his chest and ham-» 
mock into the boat. 
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Cutters crew. — Aye ! aye ! Sir ! 

Potpan. — Oh Lord ! Sir ! Don't press me ! 
I shall be of no manner of use to you. Mr. 
Llewellyn will tell you how I got into the hen- 
coop when 3rou fired the cannon. 

Mr. Llewellyn. — I saw the steward put his head 
into a hencoop. He shivered and shook like a 
lady's lap-dog. 

Officer. — ^No matter. He will make a laquais 
for the starboard- wing birth. He will do to lock 
up the young hyson, break the treble-refined su- 
gar, rub down the mahogany side-board, and beat 
the dust out of the Turkey carpet. — Bear a hand 
there with Peter Potpan s hammock. 

Mr. Llewellyn. — I reckon. Sir, he will give you 
but a flemish account of your tea and sugar. He 
has no ceconomy. 

Mr. Adams. — And he eats like a shark. 

Officer. — No matter. We will feed him with 
bullock's liver and saw-dust. 

Potpan. — Oh ! Ix>rd 1 Sir ! I am of a good 
family. 

Officer. — I am glad to hear it Peter Potpan. If 
you do not disgrace your armorial bearings, I will 
marry you, when our ship gets to Portsmouth^ to 
Lady Amelia Nigbt-work's maid. The girl is of a 
good family too. She is descended from£i;^. And 
a midshipman's boy, and a lady's maid, will make 
a charming couple. 

Mr. Llewellyn. — ^Marry him to the gunner's 
daughter. Sir. 
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. Officer. — ^No, I am in earnest. Lady jimelia 
lives at the midshipman's fresh-beef house ; at the 
brass-knocker under the battery. She wants her 
maid spliced. And spliced Feier Poipan shall be 
to BeUy Blowhard. 

Coj^swain of the boat. — {Haiinband) Piter Poi- 
pan is in the boat, Sir. 

Officer. — ^And his sack of war ? 

Coxswain. — ^Yes, Sir, hammock and chest both. 

Officer. — ^Very well. Sheer the boat to. I am 
coming myself. 

The boat now shoved off, doubly valuable 
from the acquisition of Peter Pofpan; — ^and, 
taking a man of war's sweep, she got alongside 
of the frigate. 

Mr. Llewellyn. — ^We have lost a prime hand. 
Sir. 

Captain. — ^Yes, a smart rope-yam. I shall have 
to make a signal of distress. 

Mr. jidams. — Did the steward take his boots 
with him. 

Mr. Llewellyn. — ^Yes, both of them. Both the 
larboard and starboard ones. 

Little Boy. — Oh ! crimini ! They have taken 
away the steward ! Who will empty the buckets 
now ? Mr. Adams what must I do ? 

Mr. Adatns. — Why take a reef in your guts. 

Mr. Llewellyn. — ^Youmust leave off casting up 
your accounts, my son^ 

Little Boy.— But I can*t help being sick, Mr. 
Llewellyn. 
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Mr. Llewellyn. — ^Then you must puke in your 
hand^ and heave it overboard. But don't dirty 
the cabin ! 

Cafta'm. — Fill the maintop-sail. Come aft to 
the main-brace. 

Sailors. — (Pulling) Hoa hoa yo ho ! Where's 
the steward hoa yoa hoa ! Drag hearty hoa ! yo 
hoa ! Call the steward hoa yo hoa ! 

Captain. — ^There! you are well with the main- 
yard 1 Belay ! 

We had scarcely made sail, when the frigate 
putting her helm up, ran right under our stem, 
and the Captain of her again hailed us with his 
speaking trumpet. 

'^American ahoy !''-«Holloa!'*-" Why my petty 
^^ officer has taken a fellow out of your ship, that 
'* I would not swab my deck with. A dirty blood 
" of a b— h, h6 will give my ship's company the 
yellow fever. Get a rope ready for the boat 
I will send the vagabond on board of you 
** again." 

The man of war's cutter again came alongside 
of us ; and Peter Potpan was restored to his for- 
mer dignity. 

" I am glad," cried Peter Potpan, ^^ I am got 
^' back to the Olive. I had not been five minutes 
*' on board the frigate, before one of the mid- 
^' shipmen began to hide me. But I still kept 
^* saying, I was a Kentucky, man, and my story 
** imposed upon the Captain." 

Both ships now made sail. The frigate hauled 
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up to the westward, and the OJhe jogged on her 
old course, and at her usual pace. 

We had parted company with the frigate only 
a few days, when the cry of Neptune ! Neptune ! 
resounded from every part of the ship, and, on 
looking forward I, to my utter astonishment, be- 
held the venerable Monarch of the waves ascend 
the bows with his trident in his hand,* I ran 
towards the forecastle to receive him, and give 
my hand to his wife Amphitrtte^ together with 
her attendant goddesses, who were climbing up 
the cutwater in succession. 

Neptune recognized me in a moment. In fact 
the motive that incited him to come on board, 
was to impart something to me in private. We 
were old acquaintance. I had been introduced 
to him on the Line in my very early youth, and 
caroused with him in the cabins of a dozen or 
more ships. 

Having retired to a convenient part of the deck, ' 
the god of the sea thu9 addressed me. 

'^ It has nqt escaped my notice that certain 
*^ persons living on the island whose ships main- 
^^ tain a supreme ascendancy in my dominions, 
'^ have, in certain bopks of extensive ciiculatiod, 
** drawn such monsters as a ship never saw, and 
^^ presumptuously called them sailors. Certain 
'^ authors by profession, named Cumberland and 
'^ Pratty have atrociously offended in this par- 
^^ ticular. Godwin^ with more judgment, ha& 

* It is in this manner a Saikr comes first on board ship; al- 
ways at the bows^ never through the cabin-windows. 
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'* confined himself in his last work to the telling 
" of lies through four volumes, and Saint Leon is 
** not once to be found in my dominions. But 
*^ Holcroft has incurred my wrath. While Hol^ 
eroft continues to dress his characters invariably 
'* in leather-breeches and boots, and does not 
*' invade my sea-weed, it is for the wooUen- 
** draper and shoe- maker to call him to an ac- 
" count ; but when he makes his personages to 
*' swear more than a swab-ringer, or a boatswain's 
** yeoman, he robs 'my sailors of their oaths. 

"To caution these men against a repetition of 

" their crimes, is my motive of visiting your ship 

** in this unusual latitude. My sprite Ariel in- 

" formed me you were again on the ocean, and I 

have come since last night from the Tropic, with 

my wife and her nymphs, to put into your 

hands a proclamation, which, as you value fair 

" winds, clear skies, and smooth water, I enjoin 

" you to publish. And I impose that you make 

** it first known in a certain city of 3rour island^ 

" where, in one of the principal streets, the inha- 

" bitants have erected a statue to me, which, in 

** majesty of countenance, dignity of mien, and 

"symmetry of limb, is not to be exceeded by the 

" Belvidere Apolhr 

Having concluded his speech, Neptune again 
stalked forward to the bows of the ship, followed 
by his goddess and her attendant nymphs. He 
order^ his car to be brought under the bows. 
Bat in passing the foremast, it ought not to escape 
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mention, that he levelled his trident at our horse* 
shoe, and cut it in twain. Still the horse-shoe 
adhered to the mast, and Neptime^ with some con- 
fusion, committed himself and his family again 
to the deep. 

He mounts the car^ the golden scourge applies. 
He sits superior^ and the chariot flies : 
His whirling wjieels the glassy surface sweep : 
Th' enormous monsters rolling o*er the deep^ 
Gambol around him on the watery way ; 
And heavy whales in awkward measures play : 
The se^ subsiding spreads a level plain. 
Exults and crowns the monarch of the main : 
The parting waves before his coursers fly j 
The wond'ring waters leave his axle dry. 

Pops. 

PROCLAMATION OP NEFTUNR. 

* 

*^ Whereas a number of book- wrights by trade, 
" have undertaken, without being qualified for the 
*' task, to introduce into their pages the charac- 
^ lers of sailors, and instead ofexhibiting my legt- 
** timate children, have produced a bastard race ;- 
I do hereby declare, that the time of impunity is 
at an end ; — ^and that henceforth should any 
*' man who has never been out of soundings, or 
*^ never beheld blue water, repeat the offence,—- 
*' I will strike the timber- head of his skull a blow 
^' with my trident, that shall dispatch his soul to 
^ Ac deepest receptacle of Davy Jones' Locker, 
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^' whose bottom no deep-sea-lead line could ever 
" yet reach. Signed^ Neptune. 

" Latitude 44* 35* North. 
(Trae Copy.) « Longitude 5l* ig'West.** 

They on board the good ship Olive who were 
fond offish^ indulged the hope, that on the Banks 
of Newfoundland they would only have to let down 
their hooks and lines into the sea, and pull up a 
multitude of fishes. They, however, toiled all 
night and caught no fish. In fact, I believe they 
swore too much to catch any. 

A favourable gale wafted us over the Banks ; a 
gale so fair that we knew not on which side to 
carry* our spanker-boom* Several of our ship's 
company were Englishmen, and these Englishmen 
had all of them mistresses at Cowes, This cir- 
cumstance conspired with the breeze^ to carry us 
over the Bank with the rapidity of lightning. 
For the damsels at Cawes, impatient of the coming 
of the Olive^ had taken hold of a tow-rope which 
we had thrown to them {<x the purpose ; and they 
were now pulling our ship towards" Cbvvfx hand 
over hand. 

Mr. ^^xnj, though an ^if»riV^i», was familiar 
with Cawes^ and, from what I could infer by his 
actions, had, like a true sailor, found a mistress 
in a foreign port. To him a calm would have 
been more dreadful than a gale of wind in which 
he should have had to strike yards and topmasts. 
He would cariy sail till all was bhie again^^ I 
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oflen found the good ship Olive in his watch, 
with all the canvass she had on board expanded 
to the breeze. There were studding-sails set 
aloft and alow ; royals, sky-scrapers, and moon- 
rakers ; driver and ring-tail ; jflying jib, and jib 
of jibs. When I remonstrated with Mr. Adams 
against carrying so much sail, his reply was, ** If 
*' the ship won't carry it, why, d — n her, let her 
" drag it.'' 

I remember at this juncture the steward was 
sent upon deck by the passengers to make an 
inquiry relative to the ship and her course, the 
wind and the weather. 

Steward. — ^If you please, Mr. Adams ^ will you 
inform the passengers what course the ship is 
steering. 

Mr. Adams. '--^ox\}ci and by South, tell them. 

Steward. — ^They want to know too, Sir, how 
the wind is. 

Mr. Adams. — ^The wind is East, and it is 
coming more round to the eastward. 

Steward. — Is there any sail. Sir, in sight. 

Mr. Adams. — ^Yes, there's a sail ahead. 

This intelligence was conveyed by the steward 
to the passengers ; and in a few minutes every 
one who had strength left to crawl up the ladder, 
came eagerly to behold the sail. They saw a sail 
indeed. It was a sail belonging to the good ship 
Olive, It was the jib. 

Mr. AdamSi ^^d I, you carry a vast deal of sail. 
Be 
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Is there any fair damsel at Cowes whom you long 
to behold ? 

Mr. Adams. — My giil lives at BrisioL Was 
you ever at Bristol? 

Passenger. — ^What Bristol ? Bristol in America^ 
or Bristol in England? 

Mr. Adorns. — Bristol in England. There's a 
hisk of old Davy Jones in one of the streets. Y\\ 
be d— d if it is not exactly like him. *Tis the lar- 
board side as you slcer for Bath. The old fellow 
looms like Beachy Head in a fog. But I wonder 
the girls at Bristol don't take passage for America. 

Passenger. — ^Why ? 

Mr. Adams. — ^Why one night I took a sweep 
of sixty, and cruized a whole watch up Clare- 
street, down Broad-street, into Jobn-street, to fall 
in with some ship that had a roving commission, 
but d — n the single straggler could I find. 

Passenger. — Astonishing! I have passed through 
such a grand fleet of them at Bristol of a night, 
that I have been obliged to lufF up, and bear 
away, to keep clear of them. Where were they 
all? 

Mr. Adonis. — All in a dry Dock ! All in Bride- 
well! Indeed some were outside of the dock*gate8 ; 
but they were riding the gale out with four aa- 
chors ahead ; two bowers, a stream and a sheet* 
It was there I first got alongside of Moil. She is 
as pretty a girl as ever stepped between the stem 
and stern of a vessel. And to see her upon a lee-* 
shore ! It made me change colour in the face like 
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a dolphin. '^ My box of diamonds/' says I to 
the girl, " this is neither ship-shape, nor Bristol 
*^ fashion. It was this fashion that made the 
** people at Constantinople turn Turks. If the 
*^ master-at-arms that piit you in here ever comes 
" athwart my hawse, I'll cut his cable.** 

Passenger. — ^You are quite the champipn of the 
fair sex; 

Mr. Adams. — ^When I don't love the fair j^^, may 
my body be turned into a windlass, my legs and 
arms into haodspikes, and my soul be hove to the 
devil hand over hand. 

Passenger. — Mr. Adams^ if you don't take in 
that topgallant-studding-sail, we shall in a few 
minutes be towing it alongside. Why it blows 
great guns, and it is coming on to rain marling- 
spikes. 

Mr. Adams. — ^I would not start a tack or a sheet, 
if it was to blow hard enough to blow the devil's 
horns off. If the ship won*t carry it, let her dri^ 
it. MoH is running away with the tOw-rope, and 
ril carry sail till all is blue again. 

Passenger. — If you are so distractedly fond of 
Afo//, why don't you send for a chaplain, and get 
spliced to her. 

Mr. Adams. —^l hate your long s^liwi ; I like 
best a short splice. You can never draw the 
strands of a long splice. And the firSt month of 
a long splice, though a maii may be like a ram- 
pant lion, the next he is Vkt a panting lamb. 
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Passetiger. — After a stonn comes a calm. 

Mr. Adams ^ — Our wind is dying away. 

Passenger. — An emblem of human life. 

Mr. Adams. — It is a variable breeze. 

Passenger. — ^Inconstant as a woman^s love. 

Mr. Adams. — It is almost an Irishman s hurri- 
cane. 

Passenger. — Right up and down. . • 

Mr. Adams. — ^The Olive has lost her way 
through the water. 

Passenger. — She goes ahead like a bag of sand 
against tide. 

Mr. Adams. — Pull my dear Moll! Pull your 
fingers* ends into belaying pins. 

Passenger. T-Th^ wind is coming upon the 
quarter. 

Mr. Adams. — ^Forecastle there ! Bring the 
foretack to the cat-head. Aft some hands and 
brace forward the yards. Steward ! Come up 
and overhaul the foresheet. 

Steward. — I have got no sheet. Sir. It is not 
mine ! I sleep between blankets. 

Mr. Adams. — ^^\^hat are you about Potfan f 

Sieward. — I am cleaning my boots. Sir. 

Mr. Adams. — D — n your boots ! I would make 
a better pair out of the ship^s pump-leather. 

Man at the Helm. ^^Thc glass is out ! 

Mr. Adams. — Strike the bell four ! Call the 
watch ! Heave the log ! 

On the 12th of September^ the Captain having 
compared his dead-reckoning with mine (my 
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reckoning will be thought dead enough, for T 
kept it with a piece of chalk over the bulkhead 
of the state-room) it was the opinion that we 
could not be many leagues from the Bristisb coast, 
and the deep-sea-lead was in consequence order- 
ed to be got read}', 

" The line is passed along I All ready with 
" the lead ! — Put the helm down ! Heave 
" away ! — ^Watch there ! Watch ! Ground hoa ! 
" Seventy-five fathoms !" 

Capiain. — Come afl and haul the line in ! 

Mr. Adams. — ^You steward put both hands to 
the line. — ^You eat, you villain, with both hands. 
Reel up there ! Reel up ! 

Steward. — If I had a hundred hands I 
would apply them every one, once more to 
gratify my eyes with the sight of my dear 
native soil. 

Litih hoy. — ^The steward talks more than he 
pulls. The line slips through his hands. 

Steward. — It is owing to my emotion on coming 
into soundings. 

Mr. Llewellyn. — ^You steward ! See where you 
have left the plates ! When we come to fill, the 
first roll the ship takes will send them all to lee* 
ward. Jump ! you beggar-woman*s baby, nine 
months gathering in soft straw. Jump ! and 
secure the plates. 

Mr. Adams. — A precious impostor to ship him- 
self for a steward. He is of no more use than 
£ e 3 
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the fifth wheel of a coach. Til make the monkey 
on the booms lather him yet Though Jocko is 
only six months old^ he is as hairy as a man of 
forty in my country. 

Little boy. — The steward is afraid of the 
monkey. Jocko ahvays coaxes him when he goes 
by the booms. I saw the steward one 4^y throw 
a pork-bone at the monkey. 

Carpenter. — ^The monkey belongs to me. If 
the steward insults my monkey, I'll make htm 
swallow a broad-axe« 

Mr. Llewellyn. — Avast there with the line! 
Here we have it, whatever it is. Eggs or young 
ones. Sand ! as sure as the devil is in London. 

Captain. — Hight the helm ! Fill away the 
main-top-sail I Sqoarc the after-yards 1 Cross- 
jack brace here ! Cunningham ! Mr. Llewellyn, 
if the dinner is ready, let the people go to it. 

yb. Llewellyn. — Aye! Aye! Sir! — Doctor! 
Black-cook. — Sir ! 

Mr. Llewellyn, — Is the ship's company*s dinner 
ready ? 

Black-cook. — ^It has been ready an hour^ Sir. 
The lobscourse is quite burnt. 

Mr. Lle^vellyn. — ^Take the dinner below. Doc- 
tor. Take it below. 

Mr. Adams. — ^The steward and the doctor are 
quarrelling. I wish Ctcffey would raise a mouse 
on his head. 

Blach cook. — ^Who you call doctor ? I your 
superior officer. Put a handle to my name when 
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you speak to me, you bone-polisher. You no 
more fit to be steward than I to command the 
Oiive. In harbour you walk the deck as stiff as 
a midshipman, but at sea you forced every minute 
to hold on. 

Steward. — Nbvdr mind messmate. We are 
got into soundings. 

Black-cook. — Messmate ! don't call me mess- 
^ mate ! Sooner than mess with you, I would g6 
forward among the hogs. Why you are as dirty 
as an Ltdian. 

Sievtmrd. — I dirty ! 

Black-cook. — Yes ! you lousy ! 1 swear j^u 

lousy ! 

Steward. — I have not a louse in my head. 

Black- cook. — Hie ! Did I not see you pull 
your hat off, and hold your head owt to Joifko on" 
the booms ? You is an obnoxious man. 

Steward. — Ask the monkey. 

Mr. Adams. — ^Whale him Cuffey! Hit him 
a blow with your burgoo-stirrer ! Harpoon hira 
with your tormentors ! 

Black-cook. — I would, Sir, in a pig's whisper, 
if I did not think he would sue me at Cowes. I 
would if I was a single man. But I have mouths 
to feed. I am father of a family. I am a mar- 
ried man. I have a wife and seven Tittle orphan 
children to provide for. 

September 13, 1802. At an early hour of the 
morning we made the land. It was the isles of 
B e 4 
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Scilty. The seven southernmost of them were in 
sight. Every face brightened into joy but that 
of the steward — more persecutions ! — in the night 
some malicious person or persons had thrown 
his boots overboard, and he preferred his com- 
plaint to the chief-mate. " They have thrown 
" my boots overboard, Mr. Llewellyn^^ cried the 
steward. — " So much the better," replied the 
mate. *' We shall now have a fair wind all the 
^' way up channel." 

The Scilly islands are twenty-seven in number. 
They lie at about the distance of thirty miles 
from Cornwall and are thought to have been 
once joined by an isthmus to the main land. 
Beheld at sea they appear like old castles and 
churches, over which the waves are flying, in per- 
petual succession. Of these islands the largest 
is St. Marys. It is about nine miles in circum- 
ference. 

DISTANCE 

THE GOOD SHIP OLIVE HAS TO RUN (OR RA- 
THER TO CRAWL, FOR SHE WAS NEVER KNOWN 
TO GO MORE THAN THREE KNOTS AND A HALF) 
BEFORE SHE WILL GET TO HER JOURNEY'S END, 

r 

Miles. 

From St. Mary\ to the LmiSs-End 28 

From the Land's-Etid to the Lizard 55 

From the Lizard to Start Point 7y 

From the Start Point to Portland bQ 

From Portland to the Isle of fVigbt a6 

Total a62 
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Thus I am now within 262 miles of horae^ 
for I count the journey nothing from the Isle of 
Jf^tgbt to Salisbury. But I image Salisbury and 
its inhabitants to my mind with frigid indif<« 
ference* I am led from my own emotions to sus- 
pect that the passion a man professes for die 
place of his birth is rather artificial than na- 
tural. 

What's Salislury to 01c, or wliat am I to Salisbury, • 
That I should cleave to her ? 

The inhabitants arc divided by birth. To ob- 
tain access to the people in the Close, a man must 
have blood to recommend him. But blood is 
every thing. If he has blood, it is of very little 
consequence whether he has any brains.* I doubt 
whether there be three people in Salisbury who 
care for me three straws. But no matter. I am 
even with them. For he has but little acquaint- 
ance with human nature who knows not that 



* For several centuries tlie boast of the people of Salisbury , 
was^ that they had a great tall church in their city, which con" 
tained as many >vindows as there are weeks ; pillars as tliere 
are days, and gates ^s tliere are months in the year ', with a 
deal more of skimble-skamble stuiF about their spire being 
twice the height of the monument in London. But tliis famous 
spire reminds me of a Virginian spire^ for the bells that belong 
to it are suspended at a distance from the church. 

The glory of Salisbury was reserved for the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Towards the close of tlie eighteenth century there 
sprung up in Salisbury not fewer authors tlian its Catliedral 
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even the place of a man's birth, and all the ten- 
der charities of relation and friend, give way by 
ft long absence to another climate, and a suc- 
cession of new objects. 

** Strike the bell four there ! Heave the log, 
^^ and drink the grog ! Come aft and hold the 
«^ reel !" 

This exclamation of the mate announces that 
it is two in the morning. 

" Is the glass clear ? — Clear glass ! — ^Turn ! — 
*^ Done ! — Stop ! — ^The Olive goes almost three 
*' knots !" 

Two o*clock ! and the author of this volume 
not yet gone to bed ! You cannot sleep I pre- 
sume because you are so near your home ? — Sir, 
you are mistaken. There will be no joyful face 
to give me a welcome home ! No one to adorn 
me with the best robe, to put a ring on my hand^ 
and shoes on my feet, I come not on deck to ru- 
minate upon home ! It is for Tourists, not for 

has pillars \ though^ whether these authors will be pillars to 
British literature issomewhat problematical. Of these authors 
the most distinguished are Boston illustrious for his volume 
on Longevity, Wansey celebrated for his jimerican Tour, 
Feltkam popular for the many miles he walked in one day 
through the Isle of Man, Mat on famous for the simples he 
culled in the Western Counties^ Stoddart renowned fbr the 
novelty of his remarks on Taste, and Paul eminent for'having 
counted the number of buttons in the coat of the lirst Consul. 
But enough. Satire ought not to descend from her 4ignity to 
trample on the dead, to disturb the dying, or encounter the 
itm-born. 
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Travellers, to attach an idea of happiness to 
any particular spot of the earth. I come upon 
deck to comtnune with my own heart ; to com- 
mune spiritually with Virgmiay my heart, my 

souU 

The moon is gazing at her fece in the water^ 
our sails are reflected on the deep, and the re-< 
pose of the night is disturbed only by the roar of 
the ocean, whose talking waves the sear boy chides 
as he lolls ovef the bow. 

Passenger. — O^ocx ^Uams\ I salute you. You 
are, if I mistake not, second officer of the Anuricatt 
ship Olrvcj a ship good in every respect ; for she 
has good masts, good rigging, good sails, and 
good fellows on board of her. But her quartecw 
deck is rather small. 

Mr- Adams. — A fisherman s walk ; two steps, 
and overboard* 

Passenger. — Does the Oipve carry tops, or cross-- 
trees above her lower mast-heads I 

Mr. Adams. — I believe both. But talking of 
tops, let mc tell you a story. A midshipnubni o£ 
a man of war wanted the Ian thorn put out in tlie 
main-top. Main-top there 1 says the midship- 
ynan. — Sir, says a fpllow looking, over the top-, 
brim. — Extinguish that nocturnal luminary !— *. 
There's no such rope in the top, Sir !t— The mid- 
shipman told the boatswain to speak. — Main-topi 
there ! cried the boatswain .-^Sir ! said the sailor. 
—Dowse the glim ! cried the boatswain. — Aye ! 
Aye ! Sir ! said Jack. 
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Passenger. — ^Why, Adams ^ you seem cold. 

Mr. Adams. — Cold ! I shake a cloth in the 
wind. What a fine great-coat I left ashore at 
VeUs Point ! 

Passenger. — ^You remind me of the Dutchman 
and his cable. When Mynheer was parting his 
last cable in a heavy gale of wind at SpitbeaJy 
*^ Mine Got P* cried he. " I have got a nice coil 
•* of cable at Amsterdam /" 

Mr. Adams. — Do you observe that light upon 
our larboard-beam ? It is the Eddystme Lights 
House. 

Passenger. — I beg you will give it a wide 
birth^ and not break any of the lamps with our 
bowsprit. 

Mr. Adams. — I have a great mind to put the 
helm hard a starboard, and run it down. 

Passenger. — Suppose you suffer Gunningham to 
run down into the cabin, and bring up the case- 
bottle, together with the cold meat. A damper 
of pork, and a stifler of grog, relish exquisitely 
in the middle watch. What say you to a pull 
at the haliards ? 

• Mr. Adams. — I fear there are no haliards in 
the bottle. I should like a small pull too ; just to 
freshen the nip. 

Passenger. — Cunningham! Come out from 
under the lee of the boat. Cunningham:! Take 
the key of my liquor-case, and bring a bottle of 
the best coniac brandy upon deck. Also the 
cold pork ; the officer's piece with the handle to 
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it. But tread softly I Don't interrapt the slum- 
bers of the stewarcj. 

Cunnir^bam. — Aye ! Aye ! Sir ! Aye ! Aye ! 

Mr. Adams. — I always feel better at sea, than 
I do ashore. I get sick of the d — d dirty streets, 
before I have been a week out of the ship. If it 
was not for the fair &r, I would never want to 
be in harbour. 

Cunningham. — (ascending the cabin ladder) 

The steward. Sir, has eat all the cold pork. 

There is nothing left but the ribs and trucks. 

Mr. Adams. — D — n his maw ! Where is 
he? 

Cunningham. — He is upon the forecastle, Sir. 
He can't sleep for indigesuhility . He is walking 
the deck with his jacket unbuttoned. He is 
obliged to let out all reefs. 

Passenger. — Cunningham! put the case-bottle 
down on the drum- head of the capstern, and 
help yourself to a throat seizing. You are a nice 
light hand for reeving top-gallant studding-sail 
haliards, and becketting the royal. Can you play 
at Tom Coxe% traverse ? 

Mr. yidams. — That he can. I cannot keep the 
son of a sea-cook upon deck in his watch. He 
is for everlasting up one hatchway, and down 
the other. 

Cunningham, — Gentlemen my humble service 
to you. 

Mr. Adams. — None of your blarney. But give 
us a toast that is ship-shape. 
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Cunningham. — Hard up, Sir, and she cracks ! 
Touch and go a good pilot. May the church 
I go to always have a quart pot for tjte hour- 
glass, and flip for the sand. May our wives soon 
receive us in a white-limed chamber, where there 
is a four-posted bedstead, with a bottle and 
glasses upon the table. Gentlemen, when we 
spend our money let us spend it like seamen among 
the girls and the fidlcrs. Gentlemen, Saturday 
night comes b^t once a week, so here*s to sweet- 
hearts and wives, and wives and sweet-hearts." 

Mr. Jldams. — Avast heaving there ! heave and 
paul ! Why your heahh is as long as the fore 
and main -top -bowlines spliced together. I 
called for a toast, and you have given a 
sentiment ! 

Passenger. — Adams don't interrupt the gentle- 
man. If this was the Mulberry in Bristol^ instead 
of the Oliver quarter-deck, I would call you to 
order. Yes, Sir, I would call you to order ! 
You should be fined 1 Yes,' Sir, you should be 
fined a glass all round ! 

Mr. Adams. — D — ^n the Mulberry. They will 
serve out no swipes after six bells. I always go 
to the Rodney^ at the corner of Thunderbolt- 
street. 

Cunningham, — The Cornish Mounty Sir, is a 
genteel house. So is the Little Tower. So is 
the Sedan Chair. They used to call the Sedan 
Chair, the Three Mariners. I once dradk 
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twelve cans of Burton at the Sedan Cbair hand 
going- 
Mr. Adams. — Come finish your sentiment you 
wet swab. 

Cumiingbam. — Gentlemen, I am a rough-knot ; 
I am an innocent fellow. No ofFence. I am a 
Potomac-man. 1 was bom and bred upon Quan^ 
ticO'Creei, where the Olive got her tobacco. 
Come, Gentlemen, here's thumping luck; a bag- 
full of dollars, and a bushel of half-crowns eveiy 
Saturday night ! — Ha ! that nourishes me like 
mother's milk. 

Passenger. — ^What a beautiful morning ! See ! 
the moon is hiding her head among the waves. 
The day is breaking in the East. The cocks are 
crowing on the shore. And a ship lying in one 
of the harbours has fired the morning gun. How 
fair too the wind ! It blows directly up chan- 
nel ! Oh ! that I had one of those gentlemen's 
seats that present themselves to the view, with a 
larder of fresh meat, a cellar of old wine, and 
my coflfers stufied with guineas. 

Mr. Adams. — I wish I had. And that the man 
it now belongs to had hold of the moon with hh 
hands well greased. 

Passenger. — ^What o'clock is it ? 

Mr. Adams. — ^That's not proper language for 
a ship. It becomes only a quill-driver, a gras^t 
comber, or a sugar-baker. 

Passenger. — ^Hpw many bells is it ? 
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Mr. Adams. — ^I reckon it is in bow and out 
boat-hook. 

Man at tbe belm. — It is seven bells. Sin 

Passenger. — I presume, Mr. Adams^ that the 
very instant you land at Cowesy you will ride post 
to Bristol. 

Mr. Adams. — Riding always takes off my 
sheathing. 1 shall charter a coach. I do want 
to see Bristol again ! Since ][ became acquainted 
with Molly it seems as natural to me as New Point 
Comfort. 

Passenger. — If Moll be a native of Bristol, and 
you get spliced to her, you will be free of the City. 

Mr. Adams. — ^That's what Moll told me, when 
she wanted to lay an anchor out to windward of 
me. But, by heaven, whenever a girl talks 
to me about sending for a Chaplain to get 
spliced^ I always change colour in the face like 
a dolphin. 

Passenger. — ^Did you ever take Molly an air- 
ing to Batb ? 

Mr. Adams. — 'Twas in steering for Batb that I 
first saw the busk of old Davy Jones. When you 
have weathered Bristol Bridge^ you get into Teni- 
fle-street, and by putting your helm hard a star- 
board, you come within hail of old Davy Jones, 
at the corner of Bear-lane. You then pass 
through Temple-gate, and have the wind large 
all the way to Trotter- tripe-down. 

Passenger. — You think the statue resembles 
Neptune ? 
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Mr. Adams. — It is damnably like him in the 
face. But they have painted the old fellow red. 
They have made him look like an Indian. 

Passenger. — How pleasant this breeze ! The 
joy that a fair wind lights up in the countenance 
of the mariner is a faint representation of a per- 
son going prosperously on to the haven of eternal 
rest. 

Mr. Adams. — Are you saying your prayers? I 
hope you are not a priest. A ship never gets 
safe to port that has a priest on board. 

Passenger. -^Hovr fair the breeze ! 
. Mr. Adams — ^Yes, we may put another pea in 
the pot. But it was I who brought you this fair 
wind. 

Passenger. — How ? 
/Mr. Adams. — It was I who hove the steward*s 
boots overboard* 

Passenger. — ^What ! tassels and all. 

Mr. Adams.— *Yt%y all the geer went with 
them. They looked just like. two hand-swabs. — 
Is the ship her course now. Is her head due 
East? 

Man at the helm. — No, Sir. She's half a point 
to windward of it. 

; Mr. Adams. — I thought so. There 1 meet her 
ag^in; give her the helm. Steady! now. Steady 
. Steady as you go ! Steady ! 

Man at the helm. — Steady ! — ^The light's out in 
the binnacle. I can't see to steer the ship. 
Ff . 
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Mr. A Jams. — Steward ! * Steward ! You stew- 
ard ! Forecastle there ! Cunningham ! 
Cunningham, — Sir ! 

Mr. Adams. — Is the steward on the forecastle. 
Cunningham. — He's in the shot-locker. Sir, be- 
fore the stem. 

Mr. Adams. — How long has he been there ? 
Cunningham. — - Half the watch. Sir. He is 
XaWngSi Newfoundland ^^t\\. 

Mr. Adams. — Get a rope Cunningbam, and 
rope's end him aft here. 

Cunningbam. — Aye ! Aye ! Sir ! Aye ! A}*e I 
I staid upon deck till sun-rise, smelling the 
coal fires of my countrymen, and conversing with 

Mr. Adams ; — who, after d g the steward up 

in heaps, was insensibly inclined to the feir part of 
the creation, and swore that if it was not for the 
girls he would not give a stiver to live. — ^^ They 
" have used me bloody ill," said he ; ^^ but still 
I can no more help loving them, than the ship 
can help going through the water. — ^The pret- 
tiest girl I ever came athwart v^as a 'Smyfiia 
girl. I have been five voyages up the Sireiis. 
" She was not like our American giris ; ihe w^s 
" not flush fore and aft like a deal boaid ; bAt 
" bluff about the bows. She sent tne a letter in 
" lialian. I got an old Irish -washerwoman ' to 
" capsize it for me into EngUsb. She took »e 
*^ for an Englishman. I was to call at her mim- 
^' mer-house about eleven o*clocL 'After tt-oMb' I 
went to the cook's grease-tub, and having got 
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*^ the tar off my hands, I rigged myself out in an 
" iron bound waistcoat^ and a fore and aft ja'cket. 
^^ I then steered for her house. 

" It was a moon^light night I found another 
ship making for the same port. A Spaniard 
was bastinading her. The girl was looking out 
^' at the windpw ; her two dough-boys were un- 
" covered. I coiled myself away behind a hedge 
*' like a dog in a coal- box. 

*' Bella! BeUissima! cried the Spaniard. Sig^ 
noral Signorissimo ! Begone, cried the girl. 
Begone ! And she shut down the window. 
The Spaniard bastinaded her with his guitar, 
and went upon the other tack. 
*^ In a few minutes I heard the window open 
again. Margaritia, says I. Suckee Sucked 
^^ Tricka tricka ! John Englishy says she, very 
" good ! And she came down to open the 
" door. ' 

*^ I staid with her till day-break ; and she 
^' would be constantly saying, John English very 
good ! Very good John English ! — I left her to 
go back to the ship ; I had that day to bend 
" sails. As I was walking along the road, a fel- 
" low rushed out upon me from behind a tree, 
" and made a push at me with a cut and thrust. 
I had a shelalagh in my hand ; and, by heaven, 
before his boarding-pike reached me, I knock- 
" ed him down with my Irishman s walking cane 
^' as dead as ten top-sail-sheW-blocks." 
Ff a 
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When yir. Adams had concluded his story 
(which will supply a pretty hint to be improved 
into a romance) I sat down in a chair on the quar- 
deck, and indulged in the reveries of a creative 
imagination. — " What," said Mr. Adams, "you 
" have brought yourself to an anchor." — I re- 
called the past scenes of my life in America. 
But evei-y other gave way to the calm of my log- 
house in the woods, the melody of the mocking- 
bird, and the beauty, innocence and simplicity 
of Virginia. And now too I felt the advantage 
of having educated myself. For what can smooth 
Ihe flight of time more, whether journeying over 
land, or traversing the ocean, than meditation 
upon past studies, and the recollection of moral 
truths ? ' 

While my fancy was thus on the wing, a tu- 
multuous noise was heard in the wake of the 
ship, and I jumped aft with Mr. Adams to discover 
the cause. In the afternoon the ship's doctor (/. e. 
the cook) had baited his shark-hook with some 
pork, and thrown it overboard. A shark had 
now swallowed the pork-bait, and in swallowing 
the pork-bait he unwittingly swallowed at the 
same time an enormous iron hook, and about 
seven links of an iron cham. Mr. Adams began 
immediately to haul the shark up the stem hand 
over hand; in which he was assisted by the 
author of this volume, and Cunning bam and 
Trencherman, two of the watch upon deck. It 
was a huge shark indeed 1 Such a monster I 
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never saw before. In flouncing upon the deck, 
I thought he would have stove it in ; and I can 
assure the reader I was very cautious how I ap- 
proached his sharkship*s jaws. But Mr. Aduvis 
soon did his business. He laid hold of an axe^ 
and chopping at his tail, softened him into obe- 
dience. (Nota bene. Always chop a shark in the 
tail.) He next pix>cceded to rip him up with his 
knife, and on opening the shark's belly, we not 
only found the hook, chain and bait, but also 
the steward's boots ! — " I'll be d — d," exclaimed 
Mr. Adams^ *' if the shark has not brought the 
" steward's Sztwarrows on board with him. This 
" beats the flying Dutchman off the Cape of Good 
^ Hope. If I was to tell this ashore would they 
« hoist it in ?" 

What Mr. Adams^^ said Cumiingbam^ ^^ shall 
*' we do with the steward's boots ?" — " Heave 
** them overboard again," cried Mr. Adam%. 
'* If we don't heave them overboard, the wind 
^* will haul round to the eastward. Hurrah ! for 
** a fair wind all the way up channel!" — And 
so saying, he again committed the steward's 
boots to the deep. 

The shark was a considerable acquisition. A 
mess of fresh fish at sea is always desirable. We 
had caught none on the Banks of Newfowulland^ 
and we now feasted on the shark in fancy; 
imaging to our minds the tail-part nicely crisped 
^nd sprinkled with Cayenne. My only regret 
F f 3 
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was, that there was no packet-boat by which I 
could dispatch a part of the shark to the Mayor 
and Corporation of Salisbury^ for the feast that 
was preparing to be given in the Council- 
House. 

Mr. Adams having nailed the shark's head and 

fins over the cook's caboose, and sent down Cun- 
ningham with the tail that it might be hung up 
in our larder with the rest of the fresh meat, wc 
launched the body overboard after the steward's 
Suwarrowsy and made ourselves merry over the 
novelty of the event. 

^^ If I was to tell this/' cried Mr. Adams, " at 
*^ the Rodney in TbunderboU-streefy they would 
♦^ think I was trying to make them swallow a 
^' thunderbolt." " They would believe it, Sir/* 
said Cutmingbamy " at the Cornhb Mount^ the 
*' Liiih'Tomjery and the Sedan- Cbair. They will 
^* hoist in a first-rate man* of war upon their 
*' decks at either of those houses." 

Man at tbe i&^/w*— «— The glass is out ! ^ Four 
o'clock! ^ 

Mr. Adams. — Bing tbe heli, and clear tbe ropes ! 
. — Call the watch. 

Cunningbam.-^{stT\\img the deck with a hand- 
spike) Starboard- watch ahoy ! Heave out there ! 
Heave out ! Shew a leg there ! Shew a leg ! 
Must I send a hauling- line down for you star- 
baulins ? Hoa I the watch ahoy 1 I am getting 
my knife ready to saw your bed-posts. Come, 
t shipmates ! don't you be shutting your eyes again 
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to keep them warm. Hoa ! the watch ahoy ! 
Bear a hanti up there you tory dogs ! 
. The morning bad now returned, and the rosy 
blushes of Aurora associated in my mind that 
glowing suffusion which I had so often wit- 
nessed in the countenance of Virginia. The 
Rrilish shore was rising like a new creation from 
the water; the country clocks were tolling, and 
the cocks crowing on the coast. 

Mr, LleweUyn now came upon deck, yawning, 
extending his arms, and exhibiting other strong 
symptoms of being just waked out of a sound 
sleep. " A broth and a pease-soup of a breeze !" 
cried he. •^ This is the wind to knock us up 
" channel. Pull away the tow-rope my. dear 

girls. Here I come to you like seven bells 

half struck ! Here I come to you like a shot 
-** out of a shovel ! Here I come to you like a 
" bunch of rope-yarns tied up into granny's 
" knots !" 

Passenger. — Llewellyn^ what is it makes you 
look so serioud this morning ? 

Mr. Llewellyn. — 'Tis the rheumatism in my 
shoulder. They may talk oPatheism and deism, 
but I'll be d — d if the rheumatism is not worse 
than either. 

Passenger. — It is by having two skulks so often 
in the lee-scuppers, that you contract the rheu- 
matism. . How much the poor sailors arc to be 
pf 4 
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pitied! Alas ! a sailor gets no more rest than a 
ground-tier but. 

.Mr. Llewellyn. — ^You are right, Sir. A sailor 
sleeps twenty-five hours out of the twenty-four. 
When Jack comes upon deck to relieve the watch, 
he finds Ben fast asleep under the lee of the long- 
boat with a swab for a pillow. Come Ben^ says 
he, jogging him, rouse out and give us your 
birth. What, says Ben^ rising up and rub- 
bing his eyes. Is the watch called ? Aye, says 
Jacky *tis almost one belL Ben now goes below, 
and Jack takes possession of his warm birth under 
the boat. — Is that our steward upon the fore- 
castle ? Look at the hawbuck ! Now the ship 
has no motion, he walks the deck as slifF as a 
midshipman. 

Mr. Adanis. — I love that fellow as the devil 
loves holy-water. Ask him to do a thing, and 
he grumbles and growls like a bear with a 
sore head. The first dark night I find him below 
in the cabin, when there are no witnesses by, 
I'll serve him, by heaven, as Paddy did the drum. 
Fll give the fellow a good baiting. 

Mr. Llewellyn. — I reckon our steward has good 
learning. His chest is full of books. I reckon 
he has been a school-master ashore, but that 
sooner than own it, he would impose himself 
upon us for a running-footman to a barber. - 

Mr. Adanis. — Look at the fellow, how he 
stands with his hands in his beckets^ staring at 
the land. He is coming aft. 
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Sieward.-^^r . Adams^ is that point of land^ 
Sir, opposite to us, the Start f 

Mr. Adams. — Start yourself you precious fellow 
out of my way. You have no business to wind- 
ward. Stewards, Doctor's Mates, and Midship* 
men, go always to leeward. If you don't take 
yourself to the other side of the deck, I'll shove 
you over stock and fluke. 

Steward. — Do Mr. Adams let me look at the 
land ; the dear English land ! 

Mr. Adams. — D — n my body if I would give 
Dismal Sxvamp in Virginia for England, Ireland^ 
and Scotland. 

Mr. Llewellyn. — I am glad you left out Wales. 

Mr. Adams. — Llewellyn^ did you ever see a 
JVelch Man of War ?/ The negurs on the Coast 
of Guinea say, Englishman have ship ! Dutchman 
have ship ! Frenchman have ship ! IVelchman he 
like negur ! be live in a hush ! 

Steward. — I am an Euglishman\ Roast beef 
and plumb pudding ! 

Mr. Llewellyn. — You are a soldier too, an't you 
steward ? 

Steward. — ^Yes, Sir, when I get ashore. I had 
always a military turn. When I belonged to 
the Bow- Bell volunteers, I marched and counter- 
marched from Temple-bar to Tower- hill, with- 
out any thing to support nature but a penny jam- 
custard. I bought it of Tim Tartlet. Tim had 
on his regimentals when I put the penny into 
his hand. He belonged to the rear-guard, and 
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was on the alert to join the last rank. 'Twks the 
night of the illuminations. Tim and I walked 
out in the evening together arm and arm. A 
boy put a squib into Tims regimental coat* 
pocket and frightened him to d«ath. Lord ! how 
\ did laugh ! Well ! it does not signify talking, 
but ader all a soldier's life is a very pleafiant 
one. 

The Steward sings. 
Dancing now before the tent ! 
Now with weaiy marcHing spent ! 

Mr. Llewellyn. — I say, you steward ! D — ^n 
your precious melt ! If I hear you again say 
another word about being a soldier, 1*11 make the 
boy Cunnhigbam come aft and heave you over- 
board. 

Mr. jidanis. — Go wash your dishes, you dirty 
rascal. 

Steward. — I washed the dishes last night. Sir. 

Mr. Adams. — Have you fed my cats ? 

Steward. — Not yet. Sir. 

Mr. Adams. — Stand clear, steward. If you 

don't feed my cats before you give the passengers 

'their breakfast, TU get the cook's burgoo-stirrer, 

bring you to the windlass, and cob you, you 

rascal, 'till I take all the red out of your face. 

Mr. Llewellyn. — Sheet it home, Adams. Raise 
a Bunkers Hill on his back. — ^The ship's not her 
course. What are you doing with the ship. 
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Handspike f You yaw her about like a dog in a 
fair. Mind your port helm ! 
Man ai the helm. — ^Port it is ! 
Mr. Adams. — Now Til go below and turn in. 
I get no more rest than the vane at the mast- 
head. Llewellyn^ take care the ship does not fall 
overboard. 

Mr. Llewellyn. Aye! Aye! Sir! Aye! 

Aye! 

September 14, 1802. — ^We have had a decent 
run this day along the British coast, and it was 
no undclightful employment to look through the 
glass at the towns, villages, and green fields, 
which projecting into the water, seemed to court 
its translucent flood. Here and there the surf 
breaking partially on the shore heightened the 
beauty of the scene. 

Having passed the Starts we hauled up for 
the Race of Portland, one of the most remark- 
able promontories on the coast. 

The passengers have been the whole of the 
day upon deck, expressing their impatience to 
imprint the shore with their feet. Illusion all ! 
The shore will bring them no accession of hap- 
piness. If they could leave their cares and 
vexations behind them in the ship's "hold, it 
would be something ; but they will not have to 
go many miles on land to detect the fallacious- 
ness of that hope which points to happiness, by 
change of place. 

A seventy-four gun ship has been working 
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down channel, in company with a frigate. Long 
may England smile in the sweet exultation of 
conscious safety, while she has ships ready to 
cruize, and heroes to command them ! 

At night not being, very remote from the 
island, we shortened sail and hove to, being in 
want of light. Let this circumstance impress 
on the minds of my readers the necessity of at- 
tending to the words of the Lord of Life : Work 
while ye have Ugh ; the nighi cometh when no man 
can work ! Soon will the night of darkness, the 
long night of death, overtake us all; when happy 
will be they who have not been unmindful of 
employing the light while it remained, in the 
work of their master. 

We made sail with the rising sun, and no 
pilot coming off^J undertook to seek our port 
without one. This confidence in our own skill 
was almost the instrument of giving the good 
ship Olive her quietus ; not, indeed, as Handed 
says, with a bodkin, but a needle. The flood 
tide had made. We did not know it was neces- 
sary to keep over upon the Shingles^ and the girls 
treacherously letting go the tow-rope, the good 
ship Olive lost her way through the water, and 
every body expected she would come with her 
broadside upon the Needle Rock. Thus the good 
ship Olive was on the brink of losing her life by 
a needle ! 

And no\y when we had escaped the disgrace of 
being discomfited by a bare needle^ a pilot came 
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cfF, He took us into Cotves Road, where we 
had nothing more to fear from needles or pins. 

We made the Olive fast by the nose ; hoisted 
out her boats ; squared our yards by the lifts and 
braces; ran up our sixteen Stripes and sixteen 
patches to the mizen-peak ; swept the decks down 
fore and aft ; and then called all hands to splice 
the main -brace. 

I had now done with the good ship Olive. I 
again put on my glorious apparel, and made ready 

to depart. I bowed to Doctor , his wife, and 

his children. But when I came to shake Captain 
Norman by the hand, and bid farewell to my jolly 
watchmates jUdams and Llewellyn, I wished them 
health and wealth, tight-ships, good wages, and 
mistresses constant while they were possessed. 

Had I been an Embassador or a Consul, I 
could not have left the good ship Olive with more 
eclat. The two mates manned the side for me, 
and the ship's company, lying out upon the 
yards, gave me three hearty cheers. 

'• Hurrah ! Hurrah ! Hurrah !" 

'^ Shipmates," exclaimed I, " I have only one 
^^ guinea left in the world, and I am bound to 
** the Fountain at Cowes, where, when once the 

standmg part of it is gone, it will soon run 

through end for end. But I have left a gallon 
*• of gin in my liquor-case, and I advise you to 
** bear a hand and drink it before the Custom- 
" house officers come on board." 

The sailors redoubled their Hurrahing I 
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And thus I landed again in Englatid after ai^ 
absence of four years^ eight months and seven 
days; having travelled on foot because I could not 
afford a horse^ through the States of New York, 
New Jersey^ Delaware, and Pennsylvania, Mary^ 
land, and Virginiay South Carolina, and Georgia ; 
under whose shifting skies I escaped the pesti- 
lence and famine ; for which, and all thy other 
mercies, mak^e me truly thankful, O Lord, my 
God! 
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